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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SreciaL Action SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EqQuiepMENT, SUPPLIES, AND MANPOWER, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Special Action Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 
a. m., in room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives E. C. Gathings, Abbitt, Thompson 
(Texas), Hoeven, and Simpson. 

Also present: Representatives Hope, Hill, Hagen, Abernethy, 
Dague, Johnson, Wilson, Fisher, and Ferndés-Isern. 

Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. 

This meeting was called for hearings on H. R. 3822 to amend title 5 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the 
termination date. 

(H. R. 3822 follows :) 


{H. R. 3822, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out 
the termination date 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by striking out all of section 509. 

Mr. Gatuines. Our first witness this morning is Hon. Rocco Sicili- 
ano, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Before Mr. Secretary Siciliano testifies I would like to call to your 
attention that a number of witnesses have indicated their desire to 
testify on this legislation. We have about 5 listed for today, and 9 for 
tomorrow, and about 5 Members of Congress for Monday, March 21. 
If anyone wishes to testify on this legislation and has not submitted 
his name to the clerk, I trust that he will do so, so that his name will 
be put on this list and can be called at the proper time. 

Mr. Siciliano, we will be delighted to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 


Mr. Srciz1ano. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee 
I welcome this opportunity to present the views of Secretary Mitchell 
on“ H. R. 3822, which would extend the Mexican farm-labor program 
authorized by Public Law 78 of the 82d Congress. 


1 
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The statute as originally enacted provided that the preenans would 
terminate on December 31, 1953. However, as the problem of securing 
sufficient domestic farm labor to meet the needs of United States 
agriculture continued to be pressing, subsequent legislation extended 
the program’s cutoff date to December 31, 1955. 

We favor the further extension of the program. As President 
Eisenhower pointed out in his budget message, the conditions which 
gave rise to the enactment of Public Law 78 and its extension are to a 
large extent still with us. During calendar year 1954, the demand for 
agricultural labor remained strong even in the face of curtailed acre- 
age of some crops which are heavy users of labor. Improved culti- 
vating methods, liberal use of fertilizers, insecticides, and improved 
seed raised the per acre production with proportionate demands for 
harvest labor. 

There is no indication that our agriculture will be able for quite 
some time to accomplish the vital task of harvesting its large seasonal 
crops by relying solely on domestic farm labor. The overall size of 
that labor force has been steadily diminishing over a number of years, 
and there is no indication that this trend will be reversed in the near 
future. Factors in this decline have been more attractive nonagricul- 
tural employment and military manpower requirements. From an 
average of 11 million from 1946 to 1949, employment on farms has 
decreased to an average of 9.8 million in 1952 and 8.5 million in 1953 
and 1954. 

Attrition in the domestic farm labor force has been further aggra- 
vated in certain areas by competition from hundreds of thousands of 
Mexican wetbacks illegally crossing the border to seek better employ- 
ment opportunities in the United States. The accessibility of this 
vast labor supply has had a depresssing effect on wages and other 
employment conditions along the border and has served to accelerate 
the decrease in the domestic farm labor force in that area. Effective 
measures to prevent illegal entry help to solve the problem. But we 
also need a regulated program for further recruiting Mexican work- 
ers to supply the labor needs of our farmers, within a framework of 
safeguards to the domestic agricultural worker. Public Law 78 was 
enacted of course as you gentlemen know for that purpose, 

In accordance with the mandate in the law, the Department of 
Labor, makes every effort possible to fill our farm labor needs from 
all available domestic sources. During 1954, placements of farm- 
workers by local offices of the State employment. setvices fell slightly 
below 9 million but they were still substantially above the 5-year 
average. During the past year the annual worker plan, under which 
migrant workers are prescheduled for the season, was introduced on 
a national scale. 

This is a very interesting development, we think, in the labor 
program. . 

For the past 5 years such a plan has been in development and opera- 
tion in States along the eastern seaboard. 

This plan is a simple planning in advance of employment for mi- 

rant workers moving up and down the Atlantic seaboard, beginning 
in Florida and moving up as far as New York and back again. 

We believe that the planning and prescheduling of the migrant 
workers to jobs they will @ouk at during the season will, in effect, add 
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greatly to the labor force by reducing lost time between jobs to a 
minimum. 

The day-haul program under which workers in cities and towns are 
taken daily to farms contributes approximately 250,000 additional 
seasonal workers to the work force. Recruitment of Indian workers 
from reservations rose substantially last year, placements increasing 
from about 32,000 to 42,000 during 1954. While the number of Puerto 
Ricans coming in under contract last year dropped from the previous 
year, the total number employed in agriculture was not reduced. A 
large number of Puerto Ricans is now resident migrant workers on 
the east coast, and many others come here seasonally from Puerto 
Rico by making their own arrangements with individual employers. 

Despite these and other efforts to secure domestic workers, the 
largest number of Mexican workers ever contracted were brought into 
this country last year. During 1953, we imported 201,380 workers, 
and during the last calendar year 309,033, This increase of over 33 
percent was due not only to the continued demand for supplementary 
farmworkers but also to the replacement of illegal workers by contract 
workers, 

Last year in June, an operation that has been referred to as Opera- 
tion Wetback, under which the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service commenced intensive drives in border States to hold back 
and round up the wetbacks or illegal entrants. In one area this drive 
increased employment of domestic workers from 19,000 to over 32,000 
but it was also necessary to supply legal Mexican workers to replace 
the illegals. This same area, the lower Rio Grande Valley, which had 
contracted only 3,000 Mexican nationals during 1953, contracted 50,000 
workers in a single 30-day period in 1954. 

If I might give that another way. In 1 month we contracted 50,000 
in this area, and in that same area the total number contracted was 
70,000, as contrasted with the previous year in which about 3,000 were 
contracted. 

This gives some idea of the effectiveness of the drive against wet- 
backs by the Immigration Service and the problem it presented to 
the Department of Labor in supplying legal labor. 

In connection with the Mexican labor program, we had excellent 
cooperation from the Mexican Government during the past year. "The 
program operated to the general satisfaction of Mexico and this 
Government. In our opinion, it was also the best operating year 
we have had in observance by employers of the conditions and terms 
under which Mexican workers may be brought into this country. 
Complaints of Mexican workers were reduced sharply, with conse- 
quent reduction in complaints by the Mexican Government. These 
comments do not imply that we have solved all the problems by any 
means, but these developments are sound progress. 

The continued orderly administration of this program requires its 
extension for a period sufficient to permit intelligent operational 
planning to meet foreseeable needs. On the other hand, considering 
the changes now taking place in agriculture, we do not believe anyone 
could forecast the farm-labor situation with any degree of accuracy 
for more than 4 or 5 years in advance. For instance, technological 
improvement in the sugar-beet industry has resulted in most of the 
harvest being done by machine whereas 4 or 5 years ago most of the 
work was done by hand. Similarly, cotton is another crop in which 
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to an increasing extent mechanization and other technological changes 
indicate a falloff in the demand for seasonal agricultural labor. 

The programs for improved utilization of our domestic farm-labor 
force which I have mentioned are only good beginnings. Much can 
be expected of the growing recognition by local, State, and national 
organizations that solution of the problems of agricultural employ- 
ment demands the same application of creative planning as industrial 
employment problems. All of these factors lend encouragement to 
the belief that eventually United States agriculture may not be as 
dependent upon foreign oar as at present. 

In considering all of the elements influencing a decision on the 
future of Public Law 78, the Department of Labor recommends that 
the law be extended for 414 years, to June 30, 1960. The recommenda- 
tion to extend the program for 414 years, rather than for 4 or 5 years, 
is intended to remedy certain operational difficulties. The program 
is authorized on a calendar-year basis. However, this basis makes it 
necessary to present two budgets in the year in which the program 
terminates, since Congress does not authorize an appropriation beyond 
the expiration date of the law. At the present time we can go before 
Congress for only a half year budget because the law expires at the 
end of this year. Before the extension of the law in 1953, the Labor 
Department faced the same situation. It resulted then in all ad- 
ministrative employees, except a small liquidation staff, being laid off 
before funds based upon an extension of the law could be secured. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objections to 
certain amendments to Public Law 78 recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the first of which is to extend the program for 41% 

ears. 

m The second of these amendments would relieve employers of certain 
inequities arising out of the application of subsection 502 (3) of title 
V._ This subsection requires employers, in cases where their workers 
fail to return to reception centers in accordance with the contract of 
employment, to pay the United States the cost of returning them to 
the reception center, less amounts already paid by other employers of 
the workers. In some cases employers pay the transportation and 
subsistence cost directly to the worker, who, after receiving these costs, 
fails to return to Mexico and remains illegally in the United States. 
Under the present provisions of subsection 502 (3), the employer is 
not relieved of his statutory obligation to pay similar costs to the 
United States. In those circumstances he is required to pay double 
costs. This situation would be remedied by adding an amendment at 
the end of subsection 502 (3) under which an employer who satisfies 
the Secretary of Labor that he has already paid his workers’ return 
transportation and subsistence costs may be relieved by the Secretary 
of his obligation to the United States under the subsection. 

The Labor Department also recommends two further amendments 
to Public Law 78 looking toward further strengthening the protection 
of domestic workers. The first of these amendments would provide 
that the Secretary of Labor may recruit workers from the Republic 
of Mexico only when sufficient domestic labor is unavailable at a scale 
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of wages found by him to be prevailing for comparable work in the 
area. Section 503 of the title presently outlines conditions designed 
to protect job opportunities for domestic workers. These include a 
certification by the Secretary of Labor to the effect that sufficient 
domestic workers are unavailable for the work, that the employment 
of foreign workers will not depress domestic agricultural labor market 
conditions and that every reasonable effort has been made to fill the 
jobs with domestic workers at wages and hours of work comparable to 
those offered foreign workers. 

As I have stated, it is the policy of the Department of Labor in its 
administration of the law to give the fullest meaning to those condi- 
tions, including devising new plans for the utilization of domestic 
workers. However, it is important that there be a clear public under- 
standing of the law. There are those who believe that Mexican work- 
ers should be paid less than American workers because of the lower 
wage rates in Mexico. I think it is obvious that if employers were 
allowed to hire Mexican workers for less than domestic workers, we 
would be driving American workers from the labor market by that 
competition. 

The fact that there is some misunderstanding of the law makes it 
advisable in our opinion to clarify the public policy that Mexican 
workers may be brought into this country only when domestic workers 
are not available and that Mexican workers may not be employed under 
conditions adversely affecting American workers. 

The second of these proposals to protect the job opportunities of 
domestic farm workers would appear as an amendment to section 503 
itself. It would further condition the certification of the Secretary 
of Labor under that section. It would require him to certify that 
every reasonable effort has been made to fill the jobs with domestic 
workers not only by offering them wages and hours of work com- 
parable to those offered foreign workers but also by offering them 
transportation, housing and insurance benefits comparable to those 
provided foreign workers under the program. This amendment 
would equalize conditions of employment for American workers with 
those offered Mexican workers. If an employer is willing to provide 
transportation, free housing, guaranteed employment and other such 
benefits to Mexican workers in order to employ them, the employer 
should be willing to offer at least some of these same inducements to 
American workers. The inducements offered Mexican workers make 
them eager to come to the United States. Greater inducement to 
American workers would help keep them in the agricultural labor 
force and correct an anomoly that exists under the present law. 

We have drafted language to accomplish the objectives I have men- 
tioned, and will submit an appropriate draft in the very near future. 

Mr. Garuines. The clerk has handed me a letter, a report on this 
legislation, from Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, » I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Secretary of Labor’s letter and the letter from 
the Department of State be incorporated in the record at his point. 
That will be done without objection. 
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(The letter dated March 15, 1955, from the Department of Labor 
and the letter dated March 16, 1955, from the Department of State, 
are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 15, 1955. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: This is in reply to your request for my views on 
H. R. 3822, a bill to amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
by striking out the termination date. 

I fully support the extension of the program under which the Department 
of Labor regulates the temporary employment of Mexican nationals in seasonal 
agricultural jobs in the United States. President Bisenhower in his budget 
message pointed out the continuing need for this program and recommended its 
extension. The overall size of our farm labor force has been steadily shrinking 
over a number of years and there is no indication that this trend will be sub- 
stantially reversed in the near future. Mexican agricultural workers, who are 
presently used in about 24 States, will be needed for some time to supplement 
our domestic farm-labor supply during the harvesting season. 

Protection of the domestic worker from unfair competition requires the con- 
tinuation of the authority for supervising and regulating the use of Mexican 
workers. A legal means of supplying the needs of United States agriculture with 
Mexican help, as provided under title V, is a necessary complement to enforce- 
ment programs for stemming the influx of illegal Mexican entrants into the 
United States. 

I believe it is necessary to extend the program under title V for a period 
sufficient to meet these needs with intelligent planning. For this reason, I rec- 
ommend that the law be extended to June 30, 1960. At that time, the needs for 
the program could be reexamined in the light of agricultural labor market condi- 
tions not presently foreseeable. 

In extending the operation of the law, I believe certain amendments should 
be made in its provisions. Two of these amendments would perfect protections 
afforded domestic farmworkers in the administration Of the law. It is recom- 
mended that a clause be inserted in the first section of title V to the effect that 
Mexican nationals may be recruited only when the Secretary of Labor determines 
that domestic workers are unavailable for the work at wage rates prevailing for 
comparable employment in the area. Although section 503 of the law presently 
provides for a preliminary certification by the Secretary of Labor as to certain 
conditions designed to protect employment opportunities for domestic workers, 
I believe a clarification of this policy in the first section of the law is advisable. 

The second proposed amendment would further condition the certification by 
the Secretary of Labor under section 503. At present that section requires the 
Secretary to determine and certify before Mexican nationals may be recruited, 
that reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers at wages and 
hours of work comparable to those offered foreign workers. It is proposed to 
amend the section to require that an attempt must be made to employ domestic 
workers by offering them transportation, housing, and insurance benefits in 
addition to wages and hours of work comparable to those offered foreign workers. 

I believe the law should also be amended to relieve employers of certain double 
liabilities under its present provisions. Under subsection 502 (3) of the title an 
employer is required to pay the United States return transportation and sub- 
sistence costs, less amounts already paid by other employers, for workers who 
fail to return to Mexico. In many cases, employers pay these costs direct to the 
workers, but are not relieved from paying the same costs to the United States. 
It is recommended that the subsection be amended to provide that where the 
employer can satisfy the Secretary of Labor that he has already paid his workers’ 
return transportation and subsistence costs, the Secretary may relieve the em- 
ployer of his obligation under the subsection. 

When Assistant Secretary Siciliano appears before the committee with respect 
to H. R. 3822, he will explain in greater detail these recommendations for amend- 
ment of the law, as well as my views on its extension. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES. P, MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 16, 1955. 
Hon. Rocco C, SIcILiANo, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


Dear Mr, Sicir1ano: The Department has reviewed current proposals of the 
Department of Labor looking to the amendment of title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, in the following respects: 

That the first paragraph of section 501 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, be amended to read as follows: 

“For the purpose of assisting in such production of agricultural commodities 
and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary, by supplying agri- 
cultural workers from the Republic of Mexico (pursuant to arrangements be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Mexico or after every practicable 
effort has been made by the United States to negotiate and reach agreement on 
such arrangements), the Secretary of Labor is authorized, only when he deter- 
mines that sufficient domestic labor is unavailable for assisting in such production 
at wage rates not less favorable than those prevailing for comparable work in 
the area of employment,—”. 

Sec. 2. That subsection 3 of section 502 of such act, as amended, be amended 
by changing the period at the end thereof to a semicolon and adding the following: 

“Provided, however, That if the employer can establish to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of Labor that the employer has provided or paid to the worker the 
cost of return transportation and subsistence from the place of employment to 
the appropriate reception center, the Secretary under such regulations as he may 
prescribe may relieve the employer of his obligation to the United States under 
this subsection.” 

Sec. 3. That section 503 of such act, as amended, be amended to read as 
follows: 

“No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment in 
any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that (1) 
sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available 
at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are to 
be employed, (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly em- 
ployed, and (3) reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers 
for such employment at terms and conditions of work comparable to those offered 
to foreign workers with respect to transportation, housing, wages, hours‘of work, 
and insurance for occupational injury and disease.” 

Sec. 5. That section 509 of such act, as amended, be amended by striking out 
“December 31, 1955” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1960.” 

I take pleasure in advising you that from the foreign-relations viewpoint the 
Department of State agrees with the proposals in question. This expression of 
agreement is made in the understanding, conveyed to the Department by tele- 
phone, that you may require it in presenting the suggested amendments for 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 


THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Garnines. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The legislation before us, Mr. Secretary, knocks out the termination 
date, but you would suggest that the act be extended only for 41%4 
years ¢ 

Mr. Stcma1ano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. And you make three other suggested amendments— 
one of which would require your Department to certify that there 
are no available domestic workers in the vicinity who could work at 
the same rate of pay and under the same conditions. 

Mr. Sicm1ano. That is right. 
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Mr. Garuines. I wish you would elaborate a little more on that 
recommendation. 

Mr. Sicmzano. I would like to, sir. That amendment that we sug- 
gest is a clarifying type of an amendment. The present law now 
states that workers cannot be recruited if employment adversely affects 
the wages and working conditions of domestic workers. When I say 
workers, I mean Mexican workers. You cannot bring them in, if 
bringing them in would adversely affect the working conditions of 
domestic workers. This is in the law. However, nowhere in the 
law does it specifically say and provide that Mexicans are to be paid 
the prevailing wage rates. We have construed the —— language 
to mean that. We know that that is the intent of Congress. But 
we feel that this fundamental point should be specifically covered in 
the law. In other words, in our mind this is a simple clarification 
ofthe intent. It clarifies what we mean by the a not adversely 
affecting. We do not view it as anything more than that. Neverthe- 
less, questions have arisen particularly, as I indicated in my prepared 
testimony, as to whether Mexicans are to get the same prevailing rates 
that Americans get, and, of course, we have always been administering 
this program with that particular point in mind. We thought that 
it should be specifically stated. That is the reason for this particular 
janguage. It has no hidden motives behind it. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Your fieldmen have been enforcing that provision 
very well? 

Mr. Srcm1ano. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Garutnes. Haven’t they ? 

Mr. Sicma1ano. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. Requiring the wage rates prevalent in the vicinity 
be paid to the Mexican worker? 

Mr. Sicmiano. Yes; of course, we are trying to apply that lan- 
guage—that intent. 

. GatTuines. The domestic worker under your recommendation 
also would get the transportation and housing and these other insur- 
ance benefits? 

Mr. Sicrm1ano. That would be the substance of the other amend- 
ment that I mentioned. The second amendment, which is to improve 
the standards of domestic workers, would simply say this: That if 
the American farmers are willing to bring in Mexicans and offer them 
a great number of guaranties—guaranty of employment, for exam- 
ple, pay-on-the-job insurance and provide for off-the-job insurance, 
transportation, heusing. subsistence, and so forth—that by the same 
token American domestic workers should be at least given that same 
opportunity for employment under at least some of the same 
conditions. 

Mr. Gatuines. Would the domestic workers be recruited? From 
what areas would you think that they should be recruited? 

Mr. Sicti1ano. The areas of recruitment generally have been con- 
tiguous. We are not contemplating that the farmers must pay the 
transportation of migrant workers from Florida to say, Texas, under 
this proposal. But we know that in many instances migrant workers 
are available in an area where it appears for some reasons that the 
wage rates may not be comparable to what they feel they should be 
getting. There are primarily wage rates in areas of heavy concen- 
tration of Mexican contract labor. As a result American migrant 
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workers will often go through those areas to other areas of the coun- 
try to seek more favorable working conditions. Perhaps if the work- 
ing conditions that the Mexican heen are getting in some of these 
areas were offered to American migrants they would remain and we 
might see an improvement in their working standards. 

r. GaTuines. Mr. Secretary, I was impressed with the record that 
your Department has made in 1954. On page 3 of your statement. 
I see that during 1953 and I quote, “We imported 201,380 workers and 
during the last calendar year 309,033,” and increase of some 33 per- 
cent. And you go on and elaborate as to why you think that that 
increase ensued. 

As a matter of fact, you and the Immigration Service have been 
keeping a great number of these wetbacks out of the country. 

Mr. Sictt1ano. They have done a very effective job in eliminatin. 
the wetback tide so to speak, as well as keeping out and detecting oa 
returning those that are already here. 

Mr. Gatutnes. The contract workers have been increased by 33 
percent in the 1 year. 

Mr. Sicuiano. Mr. Chairman, I would like to just give you an 
example of that. I mentioned the lower valley of Texas, how there 
was a — increase there in the number of contract workers. You 
might be interested in knowing at this time last year, actually it was 
in August, or July of last year, when the drive was begun by the 
Immigration Service. We had, of course, an immediate request for 
thousands of contract laborers. The center of Hidalgo, Tex., which 
contracts Mexican workers for the lower Rio Grande Valley, was 
put on a 3-shift arrangement, and we processed as many as 3,000 a 
day. Of course that processing involves health checks, TB checks, 
photographs, and so forth. At the time in order to encourage the 
farmers in that area to use legals we waived some of the requirement 
such as the providing of cots, and blankets, simply because they did 
not have any in the area. Those items were not available when these 
people started to come in under the legal program. 

So that we think and feel that the needs were satisfied and the pro- 
gram operated in a most efficient way at that time. 

Mr. Gaturnes. I see in your statement also that the employment of 
domestic workers picked up in that area considerably. 

Mr. SIcILIANo, <a, sir. 

Mr. Garutnas. Since they have been coming in legally. 

Mr. Sicm1ano. That is the real effective goal here that we are 
trying to achieve. In the past a great many Texans, that is, native 
Texans, have left their areas in Texas to go north because of the fact 
that a great many wetbacks were employed there. As a result of this 
drive we saw a higher wage level in Mexican contract workers entering 
legally; we saw an increase from 19,000 to over 32,000 of domestic 
workers who stayed in Texas to work in the fields as the result of 
this successful drive. 

Mr. Garuines. What has been the cost of the program in the past 
ear ? 

: Mr. Sicim1ano. The cost has steadily decreased. We are currently 
requesting $1,100,000 are Actually that is for the 6 
months period that I spoke of earlier. And then we have on file, so 
to speak, if there is an extension of this law, another budget submis- 
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sion of about $650,000. So the current operating cost of this whole 
program would be just under $2 million. 

Mr. Garuines. That has been decreasing ? 

Mr. Sicrz1ano. Yes, sir; about 2 years ago it was about a million 
dollars more than that. It was about $2,800,000 and now about 
$1,800,000. 

I was told that it was $1,750,000 and $2,750,000 about 2 years ago. 

Mr. Garuines. Does the Immigration Service have enough border 
patrolmen ¢ 

Mr. Siciz1Ano. I am not too well qualified to speak about that. I do 
know that last year 

Mr. Garuines. We will ask them. 

Mr. Srcm1ano. They received an additional appropriation of I 
think it was $3 million to permit them to go into the accelerated 
drive. 

Mr. Hore. I have a question or two, Mr. Chairman, that I would 
like to ask at this time. Before doing that, however, I want to join 
in what our chairman has said with respect to the effectiveness of 
the program that has been carried on in the last year or so. It seems 
to me that your statement, Mr. Siciliano, shows that you have made 
a great deal of progress along the lines of working out this problem 
which all of us recognize is a difficult one both from the standpoint 
of securing sufficient domestic labor and from the standpoint of get- 
ting satisfactory Mexican labor I have been very much pleased to 
learn that apparently the Immigration Service has been able to reduce 
the number of wetbacks who have been coming in. You speak about 
the lower Rio Grande Valley. I assume that this campaign has been 
effective also in other places along the border. , 

Mr. Srcmrano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Srcrmzano, Other areas along the border as well as a great 
many thousands of illegals who were in the cities, in industrial work 
in Chicago and New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

Mr. Hore. Whenever we have had this legislation before the House 
in previous years, the opponents of it have made a great point and 
I think they have had something on which to base it, over the fact 
that there had been no effective effort to keep out the wetbacks so- 
called. I realize that is a great problem. It apparently is not an 
insurmountable one, however, because your report here would indicate 
that progress has been made along that line. 

I am glad that we will be able to go before the House with this bill 
and submit the information that something is being done in an effec- 
tive way to meet the wetback situation. I take it that you feel also 
that you can make more progress this year than you did even last 
year in bringing about a greater employment of domestic workers. 

Mr. Srctitano. Yes, Mr. Hope. We think that this year we are 
going to possibly contract about 350,000 Mexican workers as opposed 
to the 309,000 figure that I mentioned for the calendar year of 1954. 

Mr. Horr. Is that because of the greater need for Mexican workers, 
because of the smaller number of domestic workers who may be 
available or will it be because you expect the wetback invasion to be 
still further eliminated ? 

Mr. Sicrtano. We feel that the wetback problem has deteriorated. 
It is still there but in a much, much lesser degree. As a result of 
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which some small farmers or holdouts, so to speak, who may still be 
using wetbacks will be turning to legal Mexican contract labor. 

Mr. Hore. Were you able last year to furnish all of the Mexican 
labor which you were requested to furnish to the domestic producers ? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. Yes; we had no difficulty in that respect. 

Mr. Horr. You anticipate that you will be able to do the same 
thing this year? 

Mr. Sicim1ano. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Horr. Under this program ? 

Mr. Stcm1ano. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. You spoke about the fact that your relations with the 
Mexican Government have been good in the last year and you antici- 
pate, do you, that if we extend the program as suggested, that you 
will be able to continue those same good relations with the Mexican 
Government ? 

Mr. Sicim1ano. Yes, sir. We feel that our relationships now are 
excellent. We have had a number of meetings over the past few 
months with every level of the Mexican Government officialdom. And 
as a result, we feel that we have a very, very clear understanding with 
each other as to the purposes of the program and as to how it should 
operate. 

Mr. Horr. I remember when we had a bill on this subject before 
this committee and the House a couple of years ago, there were a 
number of points of misunderstanding that existed which were finally 
worked out. You do not anticipate there will be any further diffi- 
culty over those points that seemed to be at issue at that time. 

Mr. Sicm1ano. I yould not want to say that there would not be 
problems or differeriéés between the United States Government and 
the Mexican Government but I think that they will be approached 
with the kind of attitude that would enable us to resolve them on each 
side. Of course, as I have indicated earlier, we, having the one side 
to look at, would like to have the agreement with Mexico possibly 
changed in some respects here and there, but naturally I think the 
Mexican Government feels the same way from their viewpoint, so 
that we may have differences, but I am sure they will be resolved in 
an amicable way. 

Mr. Horr. You have found in your negotiations during the last 2 
years a willingness on the part of the Mexican Government, have you, 
to be reasonable about the differences ? 

Mr. Stcm1ano. Phat is correct. 

Mr. Horr. And the desire to get together in the way of a workable 
agreement ? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Horr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. TxHomeson of Texas. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to return 
to some figures that the Secretary gave us. Did I understand you 
to say that ordinarily some 70,000 wetbacks would come into the Rio 
Grande Valley before the law was passed and that since it was passed 
that figure had gone down to 3,000? 

Mr. Sicizano. I think I had better restate that, Mr. Thompson. 
Before the wetback drive of last year the most that we had ever con- 
tracted for of legal Mexican labor in the lower valley of Texas for 

60648—55—2 
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the entire season was 3,000. Last year we contracted after this wet- 
back drive approximately 70,000. In other words, I cannot say that 
there were more wetbacks or less in there than in the past years but 
we know from a contractual point of view the figure went from 3,000 
to 70,000. These are approximate figures, of course. _ 

Mr. TxHompson. Without meaning to labor the point: We are in- 
terested in bringing in legal labor ¢ 

Mr. Sicr1ano. Yes, sir, and in keeping out the illegal labor. 

Mr. THompson. But it would seem to me that the program is very 
successful then because we have to have labor in that section of the 
country, and if we cannot get it legally, there is always a temptation 
to hire the man who comes along the road and wants a job? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. That is right. We think the program has been very 
successful in that lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Mr. TxHompson. How about the rest a the Rio Grande through 
Texas? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. Generally speaking, the Mexican contract labor is 
used now throughout all of the border States. I should perhaps just 
mention that of the total number of 309,000 that came in, slightly 
more than half of that figure were contracted for employment in the 
State of Texas. 

Approximately 85 percent of this total figure of 309,000 were con- 
tracted along the border States. That includes California, of course. 

However, some 20 or 22 other States did use Mexican labor in the 

ast year. As far up north as Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and those 
States I am just recalling those figures. I am speaking from mem- 
ny so I may not be entirely correct. 

Mr. Tuomerson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleague from down on part of 
the Rio Grande, Mr. Fisher, is here. I know how deeply interested 
Wn is in this subject. I thought possibly the chairman might indulge 

im, too. 

Mr. Garuines. We would be delighted to have Mr. Fisher do so. 
If you would like to ask a question or two of the Secretary, go ahead. 

Mr. Fisuer. May I suggest that the members of the committee con- 
clude first, and then, if I may, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. GaTurn6s. Very well, let us go back over this side. 

Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hix. I am not a member of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. We feel honored that you are sit{ing with us today. 

Mr. Hix. I will be glad to ask a question or two with your per- 
mission. 

Mr. Secretary, I am very pleased at your excellent statement, but 
I wonder whether you realize this is the most explosive legislation that 
has ever come to the floor of the House. 

A year ago last March 1 when we were considering this legislation, 
after an impassioned speech or two, we all were shot at with the pur- 
pose of being excluded from considering such legislation any more. 
Have you forgotten that ¢ 

Mr. Stctt1ano. No. I remember it very well. 

Mr. Hitz. Were you in the gallery when we were considering this 


bill? 
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Mr. Siciz1ano. I was not, but one of the people in the Labor Depart- 
ment was and he quickly phoned the message and I thought that was 
the end of the bill. 

Mr. Hitx. It was for that day. I hope from the tone of voice you 
have used and the excellent statement you have made, that no fanati- 
cal Puerto Ricans or other types of folks will come down in the gal- 
leries to perform again in such a manner as they did on March 1, 1954. 

Mr. Stcm1ano. I certainly hope not. 

Mr. Hitz. We certainly did not enjoy it. 

Mr. Stcit1ano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hix. I was impressed by your 414-year extension. Your argu- 
ment there, if I got it correct, is to make our extension of the time 
correspond to our budget year or fiscal year ; is that correct? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. That is right, sir. That is the reason for the half 
year. People wonder why we say half. We want the program to 
correspond to the fiscal year rather than the calendar year. 

Mr. Hitz. Then the other question is this: If I understand correctly, 
the legislation has already run out. 

Mr. Sicm1ano. No, sir. The legislation runs out at the end of this 
year, December 31 of 1955. However, we have requested funds for 
~ the remaining 6 months of this year. That is all we are permitted 
to do. 


Mr. Hinz. And you expect if this legislation passes to have the funds 
placed in supplementary appropriations ? 

Mr. Srcm1ano. Yes, sir; we would immediately come back for a 
supplemental if we have time this session; if not, we would have to 
wait until next January, but, at that time, we would already be liqui- 
dating the program. This is what happened before. 

Mr. Huw. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask a few questions. I have a problem 
in my area on this. Are the procedures for certifying need, and so 
forth, the same in every State ? 

Mr. Stcmzano. Yes, sir. The standards are the same. The proce- 
dures for certifying the need are carried out by the public employ- 
ment services in each of the various States. Of course, you are going 
to get occasional differences in interpretations which we try to recon- 
cile when they come to the national office. 

Mr. Hacen. What I am trying to get at is this: Do you have the 
tools to see that these States all operate arn in certifying need ? 

Mr. Stcm1ano. We do. We work with the State administrators of 
the bureaus, employment security in each of the States. 

Mr. Hagen. You have the authority to overrule them ? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. In this particular program, yes, so far as need is 
concerned. But they have to make the factual determination actually. 
We do not have staffs in the States that go out and make the fact 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think a completely Federal program would 
be workable in this deal ? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. No, sir. We are very satisfied with the operation 
of this program which, I think, is fundamentally a local kind of 


program, that it should be kept on a local level to the maximum extent 
possible. 
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Mr. Hacen. When these workers are admitted, to preface my re- 
mark, I might say a good friend of mine thought there was a little 
politics involved in this program. 

He was active in behalf of a certain political party and he could 
not get any legals and other employers could. I was advised that 
a particular chore that he was interested in was irrigating, under 
very difficult circumstances, and the employment director-told me that 
if he wanted to pay extra bonuses for irrigating that hillside, and 
so on, that he could get the local workers. But I was wondering, in 
that connection when these people are brought in, we will say to work 
in cotton chopping, after they get in for that particular purpose, are 
they kind of a floating labor force, or do you restrict their activity and 
get them out of here? 

Mr. Stcrm1ano. They come in for a specific contract period. It 
may be 6 weeks. At the end of that time either of two things happens: 
Either the man goes back to Mexico or he is recontracted ; an entirely 
new contract is entered into for another particular period of time; 
either with the same farmer or with another farmer in the area. 

Mr. Hagen. For the same job or a different job ? 

Mr. Sicr1ano. It may be a different type of work. 

Mr. Hagen. Does he have to go through the certification of need 
again ? 

Mr. Sicmiano. He has to go through the recontract phase again. 
We call it certification, of course ; need has to be there. 

Mr. Hagen. Does your Department-—I mean one of the big concerns 
of this is that, of course, it possibly might depress the wages of the 
domestic labor, and as a consequence, a domestic shortage might arise 
from a failure to pay decent American wages to American workers. 
Do you have any statistics showing the trend in employment in wage 
rates, and so forth, in these areas where the workers have been 
employed ? 

Mr. Stcm1ano. We could get, I think, without too much difficulty, 
some figures at least in the most recent years showing the wage rates 
that would be paid various kinds of occupations in various areas, 

Mr. Hagen. I think that would be most helpful because I know, for 
example, in my area, I have heard that in 1949, a worker was get- 
ting $1.25 an hour, last year they were maybe getting 90 or 80 cents 
an hour which, of course, renders the employment less attractive to 
white American labor. 

Mr. Sicm1ano. As you know, of course, we do not set the wages that 
areinan area. We find what is the prevailing wages. 

Mr. Hagen. I think you should have some information, some con- 
clusions as to the effect this program might have had on domestic wage 
rates. 

Mr. Srict1ano. Yes, sir. That is one of the reasons we have made 
this request for this one amendment which we feel might at least make 
or give the same kind of benefits—and this is an anomoly as we 
pointed out—to American workers, as Mexican workers are getting 
greater benefits. 

We recognize that this has very, very many controversial aspects to 
it, but we have made it nevertheless. 

Mr. Hacen. I was very much interested in your suggestion there. 
How would you do that? Would you figure an average of these costs 

in various areas? I understand there are certain transportation, 
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insurance, housing costs which obtain under these agreements, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Srom1ano. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Would you average the cost of those out and say to 
Farmer Jones who wanted to employ workers for 80 cents an hour, 
you go to him and say to him, with these fringe benefits the Mexicans 
are actually getting 90 cents and we suggest that you offer 90 cents to 
your local help 

Mr. Sici1ano. No, I do not think we contemplate translating—we 
would not translate the value of these so-called fringe items in terms 
of cents and add that to that which you offer domestics. If we did, 
the net effect of that would be that you could not bring in the Mexicans 
for that lesser rate; then the prevailing rate would be higher again. 
So you would keep on boosting your own level there. I am afraid that 
would be out. 

Mr. Hagen. How would you operate that? 

Mr. Stcr1ano. We are simply 

Mr. Hagen. Say that you have an American-Mexican, we will say, 
or American ? 

Mr. Stom1ano. Of Spanish descent? 

Mr. Hagen. Or Norwegian, or something, and he has got a house 
in the local community but he is not willing to work for 85 cents, he 
might work for 90 cents. You would say to the farmer, provide him 
with a house. He does not need it. Would it not be better if you 
translate that into the wage rate? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. It might in that instance. I think that we are not 
contemplating the kind of wage setting that that might be construed 
to be. Actually, all we are-saying is that, if you pay transportation 
to Mexicans or if you furnish housing to Mexican contract laborers, 
or if you offer on-the-job insurance, do the same thing for the Amer- 
ican worker. I might point out that some of these things are being 
done right now. Transportation in some areas of the country is paid 
for, for American workers. The State of California, by law, requires 
that occupational insurance be provided for American workers. But 
these are spotty situations. 

Mr. Hagen. When you say “occupation insurance,” what do you 
mean ? 

Mr. Stcm1ano. On the job-accident insurance. 

Mr. Hagen. In California under the California law the farmer can 
claim an exemption if he wants to. 

Mr. Stcr1ano. He may, but they are supposedly covered. I am 
not familiar with the exemption provisions. 

Mr. Hagen. They are in unless they want out but they can get out. 
I think it would be more realistic if you envisaged a program which, 
without having the effect of raising the prevailing wage rate, would, 
in effect, make the farmer offer in monetary terms, in wages, the differ- 
ential. I do not know about other States, but in California there has 
been a change in the pattern of farm labor, whereas we had trans- 
planted migrant workers from other areas on the loose they have 
settled now. 

Mr. Stomzano. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. They are still farm laborers in many instances, but 
we do not have this great movement from area to area as they used to 
have. Many of them have built homes, and so on, and actually the 
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farmers appreciate it because they have a fairly stable labor force. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Secretary, could you furnish the figures for the 
record at this point ? 


Mr. Sicrrano. For some selected areas? 
Mr. Garuines. As Mr. Hagen has furnished—could you furnish 


some of these wages, for various types of agricultural labor or in 
various areas of the country? We would like to have that, if you 
would put it in the record. 

Mr. Sricr1ano. Very well. 

(The additional data submitted is as follows :) 


Marcu 381, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: In response to your request made during the 
recent hearing considering the extension of Public Law 78, enclosed is information 
on wage rates paid in agriculture. 

Exhibit I, wage rates in selected farm activities for years 1953 and 1954. 
This exhibit is a summary of wage findings made and published by the State 
employment security agencies. The findings are based on surveys made to deter- 
mine the prevailing wage rates paid to domestic workers in the areas and in the 
activities in which Mexican nationals are employed and do not include any 
consideration of wages paid to Mexican nationals employed in these areas. 
The Secretary of Labor reviews the findings and they are allowed to stand if 
there is no reason for question or if there is no appeal from the findings by 
interested parties. 

Exhibit II, farm wage rates for seasonal activities for selected periods 1953 
and 1954. This data covers wages offered and paid to both domestic and 
Mexican national seasonal hired workers during the periods specified and was 
obtained from reports submitted by State employment security agencies. The 
period April 1—-May 31 is representative of the preharvest activities and Septem- 
ber 1—October 81 is representative of the harvest activities. 

Exhibit ITI, rates reported by States, area, month, and year for the cotton 
harvest for the years 1952, 1953, and 1954. The majority of Mexican nationals 
. are contracted for work in the cotton harvest and this tabulation shows rates 
paid in this activity both in States which employ Mexican nationals and those 
which do not. 

Exhibit IV, hourly composite farm wage rates, 1950-54. This exhibit is a 
tabulation of annual and quarterly composite hourly rates for years 1950 
through 1954. This data was compiled from Farm Labor, a publication of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, United States Department of Agriculture. In 
view of the recency of the establishment of procedures by the Department of 
Labor to obtan farm wage information in connection with the administration 
of Public Law 78, it was felt the date of the Agricultural Marketing Service 
would be of interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocco C, SIcILIANO, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
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Exursit II-B—Farm wage rates for seasonal activi 








Tree Fruit Nuts 


Miscellaneous 









Region I 
Conn. 
Maine 
Mass. 
Vermont 
Region IT 
New Jersey 
New York 
Region ITI 
Delaware 
Maryland 
N. Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
W. Virginia 
Region IV 
Alabama Peanuts 4, 00-5. 00 
Florida PH, . 45-1. 00 Tropical Peanuts 5. 00 


H, .45-. 75 PH. 5. 50-6. 00 dy. Tung Nuts 4. 00-5. 00 
Georgia Peanuts 3. 00-6. 00 


Pecans 3. 50 
Mississippi 
8. Carolina 


Peanuts . 5 





Tennessee 
Region V 
Kentucky 
Michigan - 70-. 75 75 Pears . 70-. 75 
Ohio - 75-1.00 75 
Region VI 
Illinois - 60 - 60 
Indiana . 75-. 80 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin - 75-. 85 . 75-, 85 
Region VII 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Region VIII 
Arkansas 75 75 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 50 Peanuts . 5 
Texas - 35-. 50 Peanuts . 50 
Region IX 
Colorado - 90 . 75-1, 00 
Montana 
New Mexico - 50-, 0 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Region X 
Arizona PH .60 
California . 85-1. 00 - 75-1, 25 PH .70-. 95 Plums , 85-1, 25 
Nevada 
Region XI 
: Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 1.00-1, 25 








al activities—hourly rates, Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, 1954 





juts Berries Other Fruit 
llaneous Miscellaneous Melons Unclassified 
Blue. . 75-1. 25 
Cran. . 90-1. 50 
Grapes 
. 65-1. 00 
- 65 
-eantts . 50-. 75 
8 4.00-5.00 dy, 
sanuts 5.00 dy. PH. . 50-. 60 
8 4.00-5.00 dy. 
8 3.00-6. 00 dy. 
Pecans 3. 50 dy. 
Grapes 
-75-. 90 
Oran, 1.00 
Cran, 1.00 
Peanuts . 50-. 75 
-eanuts . 50-. 75 80 
+75 
Straw. . 75-1. 00 - 80-1. 00 Grapes 
851. 25 
- 80-. 85 1,00 
PH .85-1.00 1.00 
Prune 1.00 1.00 1, 00-1, 25 
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Cabbage Carrots Pa a Celery Sweet Corn 








———___— 





Region I 
Connecticut 
Maine 6. 00-9. 00 dy, . 50-1. 00 - 65-1. 00 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
Region II 
New Jersey - 60-1. 00 - 60-. 70 . 60-, 65 
New York . 70-1. 00 . 65-. 75 
Region III 
Delaware - 75-1. 00 
Maryland . 65 
North Carolina PH . 40-. 60 
Pennsylvania . 85-1. 25 . 75. 85 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region IV 
Alabama 3. 00-4. 50 dy. 
Florida PH . 50-. 60 PH . 45-. 65 PH .40-. 70 P 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee . 50 
Region V 
Kentucky 
Michigan 75 - 70. 85 
Ohio 
Region VI 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Minnesota - 70-1. 00 Yv 
Wisconsin . 70-1.00 Z 
Region VII 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Region VIII 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas - 50 50 - 40-. 75 
Region IX 
Colorado . 70-1. 00 
Montana 


hk 
seu 


New Mexico - 50 

Utah 

Wyoming 1, 25 
Region X 

Arizona PH .60 

California . 75-, 875 - 70-1, 10 . 80-. 875 . 70-1. 00 - 70-1, 50 
Region XI 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 1,00 
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Row Crops 





Pickles 
Cucumbers 





ao 
r 
= 


15 
5 
ye 
0 PH 5. 00-7. 00 dy. 
3. 00-4. 00 dy. 
- 70-. 85 
75 
00 - 60-. 75 
- 50-1. 00 
PH .60-. 75 
50 . 75-1. 00 - 70-, 875 


2 
ace CE 


- 60 


. 70-1. 00 


- 40-, 75 


. 50-. 65 


. 75-. 90 


1.00 
































Peppers Spinach Tomatoes Mippienees wnt 
6. 00-9.00 dy. A, . 75-1. 00 
Y..35-. 75 
6. 00-9. 00 dy. | 
| 
| 
. 65-1. 00 | .67% . 60-. 65 . 60-1. 00 
. 65-1. 00 . 60-1. 00 
. 65 ' 
| 
75 40 
. 65-. 75 | . 65. 85 
i 
PH .60 | PH . 45-. 60 | PH . 45-. 65 
| HH 5.00-7.00 dy. H . 50-. 75 
3. 00-4. 00 dy. 3. 00-5. 00 dy 
' 
| 
' 
35-. 45 
. 20-. 75 . 60-1. 00 
. 65-1. 00 
- 65-1. 00 
- 50-1. 00 
Y .30-. 70 
A .70-1.00 
70-. 85 | Y .38 
A . 60-. 85 
75 
75 
PH . 50-. 60 
50 -35-. 65 
. 50-. 90 
6. 00-9. 00 dy. 
50 50 
. 90-1. 00 
PH . 50-. 60 
.10-. 85 . 70-1. 00 . 70-1. 00 
75-1. 00 
1.00 1.00 . 75-1. 25 
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Region I 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 

Region II 
New Jersey 
New York 

Region III 
Delaware 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Region IV 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee 

Region V 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Region VI 
Tilinois 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 

Region VII 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 

Region VIII 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Region IX 
Colorado 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 

Region X 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 

Region XI 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


White Potatoes 


. 85-1. 00 
-85 


. 65-1, 00 


PH 5. 50-6.00 dy. 


- 70-1. 00 
. 75-. 80 





1. 00-1. 25 
- 75-1. 00 


1. 00-1. 25 


- 50-. 75 


- 65 
6. 00-10. 00 dy. 


- 75-1. 00 
1.25 


PH .60 


75-1. 50 


1.25 
1, 25-1. 50 


Exnasit II-B.—Farm wage rates for seasonal activit 





Sweet Potatoes 


- 50 


3.00 dy. 


3.00 dy. 
. 30-. 60 


4. 00-4. 50 dy. 


. 90-1, 10 


4. 00-5. 00 dy. 


Tobacco 


6. 00-14. 00 dy. 


. 80 

. 80-1. 25 

40-. 75 
75-1. 50 | 

. 0-. 60 

.75 





Cotton 


2. 00-4. 


2. 00-3. 
2. 50-3. 
2. 00-4. 


2. 00-3. 
2. 00-3. 


2. 00-3 


1. 0-3 
2. 00-% 
2. 00-% 
1, 40-% 


1. 


2. 50-\ 
2. 50- 








u activities—hourly rates, Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, 1954—Continued 




















Field Crops 
Cotton Sugar Beets Sugar Cane Sorghum Field Corn 
. 90-1. 00 | 
- 85 | 
. 60-1. 00 
- 65 | 
2. 00-4. 50 cwt . 60-. 75 
. 75-1. 25 
2. 00-3.00 ewt 3. 00-4. 50 dy. 
2. 50-3.00 ewt PH .@0 
2. 00-4. 00 ewt 3. 00-5. 00 dy. 
1. 30-3. 00 cwt 
2. 00-3.00 ewt 
2. 00-3. 00 ewt 
2.50 ewt .75 
. 70-1. 00 
1.00 
75 .75 
1.00 
+ 70-. 85 . 80-1. 00 
1.00 
6. 00-8. 00 dy. 
2. 00-3. 50 cwt 
1. 50-3. 50 cwt 
00-3. 50 ew PH 3. 50-6.00 dy. 
” =o H 3. 60-7.00 dy. 
2. 00-3. 00 ewt 
1. 40-3.00 cwt 50-1, 20 
6.00 dy 
7.00 dy. 
1. 1-3. 00 cwt 
. 75-1.00 
.70 
2. 50-3. 00 ewt 
2. 50-3. 50 cwt . 70-1. 25 
1. 00-1. 50 
1.25 
1, 00-1. 25 1, 00-1. 25 


Grain 


8.00 dy. 


5. 00-7.00 dy. 


4.50 dy. 
PH .50-.75 
PH .35-.65 


75 

7.00-8.00 dy. 
. 50-1. 00 

6. 00-8. 00 dy. 
6. 00-10. 00 dy. 


- 65~. 75 
1. 00-1. 25 
5. 00-6. 00 dy. 


1. 00-1. 25 
. 85-1. 50 
1.00 








Hay Alfalfa 


- 65-1. 25 
- 0-.75 
1. 00-1. 25 


4.50 dy. 


3. 00-4. 00 dy. 


6. 00-8. 00 dy. 


1. 00-1. 25 
6. 00-8. 00 dy. 


- 0-. 75 
. 45-. 70 


- 75-1. 00 
5. 00-10. 00 dy. 
- 50-1. 25 


7.00-10.00 dy. 


- 60 
- 80-1. 25 
4, 50-6. 50 dy. 


1. 00-1. 25 
-85-1. 0 
1. 25 


see CL LD 
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General Farm Work 








Regionl 
Conn, 
Maine 
Mass, 
Vermont 
Region IT 
New Jersey 
New York 
Region III 
Delaware 
Maryland 
N, Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
W. Virginia 
Region IV 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
8. Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region V 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Region VI 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Region VII 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
N. Dakota 
Region VIII 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Region LX 
Colo. 
Montana 
N. Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Region X 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
Region XI 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Wash. 


—_— 


Irrigation 


390-1. 00 


-35-. 0 


1,00 


7. 00-8. 00 dy. 


- 50-. 55 


6, 00-10. 00 dy. 


- 50-. 60 


5. 00-6, 00 dy. 





Land Preparation 


3. 00-4. 00 dy. 


6. 00-8. 00 dy. 


o 


J 


2 35-. 


- 70-1. 00 


Orchard 











activities—hourly rates, Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, 1954—Continued 


es 


























ork | Miscellaneous 
Orchard Maintenance General Panty Paes Oult. and Nursery and Flowers Hops 
- 80-1, 00 . 65-1, 50 
. 65~. 85 
-50-.75 
1.00 
PH 4.00-7. 00 dy. PH .45~, 60 
-75 
- 90-1, 25 
+ 75-1. 00 
- 50-1, 25 
90 
280 
» 0 - 00-, 65 
. 75~, 85 


6. 00-8. 00;dy. 


- 0-1, 25 
- 80-1. 25 
1, 00-1, 25 5. 00-6, 00 dy, - 75-1. 00 
- 90-1, 00 - 85-1. 00 - 85-1. 00 
8.00 dy. . 95-1. 00 
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Exuisit III.—Rates reported by State, area, month, and year for the cotton 
harvest 
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State, area, and year | Activity August | § September | October | November | December 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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Eixutsit [IIl.—Rates reported by State, area, month, and year for the cotton 
harvest—Continued 





State, area, and year Activity | August September | October | November | December 


ARKANSAS ! 
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CALIFORNIA ! 


Imperial Valley (Desert): ! 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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Exursit III.—Rates reported by State, area, month, and year for the cotton 
harvest—Continued 


~- 
State, area, and year Activity August | September} October | November | December 
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Exuisit Ill.—Rates reported by State, area, month, and year for the cotton 
harvest—Continued 


State, area, and year Activity oa September | October | November | December 
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f£xuIBiT IIIl.—Rates reported by State, area, month, and year for the cotton 
harvest—Continued 


State, area, and year | Activity | August September | October November | December 
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1 States which used Mexican nationals in 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

2 Indicates long-staple cotton, otherwise rates are for short-staple cotton. 
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Mr. Garuines. I wonder if you would trace for the purposes of the 
record just what your local officials do in order to certify the need 
in a particular vicinity for agricultural labor. It has been alleged 
there is no need to bring in this labor. I do know the Labor Depart- 
ment have their representatives at the county level and they know 
what the situation is there at the county level, and they do make these 
certifications. I wish you would put that in the record at this point, 
if you would. 

Mr. Stcru1ano. All right. 

Mr. GaTuin6s. Just your version of how it is done. 

(The data referred to above is as follows:) 


Marcu 4, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This refers to your personal inquiry regarding 
the nonoccupational insurance coverage plan of the Mexican Government for 
Mexican agricultural workers contracted under the migrant labor agreement. 

While the Mexican Government has not submitted its proposed plan to us, we 
have obtained from other sources information with respect to what this plan 
contemplates. I should emphasize that this information has not been confirmed 
through any official channels. 

From what we have learned it appears the Mexican Government intends to 
contract with a single broker who will act as its agent and place the insurance 
through several American insurance companies. The total cost of such insur- 
ance will be paid by the workers through payroll deductions. The proposal of 
the Mexican Government for this type of insurance basically involves a situation 
in which it is undertaking to provide for its nationals nonoccupational insurance 
against illnesses or injuries. Therefore, the legal bases upon which the United 
States can reject the Mexican proposal under the migrant labor agreement are 
limited. Any plan which the Mexican Government submits must, however, con- 
form to the insurance laws of the respective States in which the Mexican workers 
will be employed. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell is opposed as a matter of principle to a plan which 
would concentrate the available insurance business in the hands of a relatively 
few companies. I have personally communicated with the United States Am- 
bassador at Mexico City and requested him to use his good offices to persuade 
the Mexican Government to formulate its insurance plan in such a manner that 
will permit wide participation by American companies. I have also requested 
the Ambassador to prevail upon the Mexican Government to submit their pro- 
posed plan as promptly as possible. 

As a result of a meeting held in my office on March 1 with two officials of the 
Mexican Social Security Institute, it appears that a fresh approach to this whole 
question of insurance will be taken by the Mexican Government. I will continue 
to keep you advised of important developments in regard to this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocco C, SIcILIANoO, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
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REQUIREMENTS FoR TRANSPORTATION OF MEXICAN Workers BY TRUCK 


All transportation of Mexican workers from reception centers to area of em- 
ployment, from area of employment to reception center or on transfers to other 
employers, shall be by common carrier or by other adequate means. Where 
trucks are used, the following requirements shall be complied with: 

1. The driver shall be licensed to drive the truck transporting the Mexican 
workers. 

2. A. Transportation from reception centers——Under no circumstances shall 
Mexican workers be transported for more than 14 hours (including time spent 
at rest stops or regular food stops) in any one day. There shall be no driving 
before 6 a. m. or after 8 p. m., except where on the same day as the departure, 
trucks transporting workers, traveling at reasonable speeds, can arrive at the 
place of employment before 11 p. m. (and not be on the road for more than 
14 hours). 

On the first day of travel, trucks may use the following schedule: 


If departure is at— May drive until— 


1 Provided they can reach their destination by this time. If they cannot reach their 
destination by 11 p. m., they must stop driving at 8 p. m. 


B. Transportation from place of employment.—Workers may not be trans- 
ported for more than 14 hours (including time spent at rest stops or regular food 
stops) in any one day. There shall be no driving before 6 a. m. or after 8 p. m. 
Under no circumstances are trucks to arrive at reception center after 8 p, m. 

3. Provision shall be made for 15-minute rest stops every 2 hours. 

4. Overnight rest stops must be adequate for the climatic conditions. 

5. Each vehicle must have adequate fixed seats not less than 13 inches deep 
by 18 inches wide. The seats shall be not less than 17 inches from truck floor. 
Seats must be of solid boards and may not be slatted type. Seats or benches 
must be firmly anchored to truck bed. A minimum of 18 inches shall be allowed 
for rows between any two rows of seats. Seats shall be constructed of smooth, 
planed lumber, free of splinters or protruding nails. All seats must have a 
back rest extending at least 46 inches from truck bed. Several boards with a 
minimum width of 4 inches may be used for the back rest. 

6. There must be protection against the weather. Tarpaulins must be not less 
than 6 feet above the floor and along the sides of each vehicle, where necessary, 

7. All vehicles must be equipped with— 

(a) Fire extinguisher. 
(b) Drinking water in containers equipped with spigots. 
(c) Signaling device between passengers and driver. 

8. All vehicles shall be clean and reasonably comfortable. 

‘ a All workers shall be given 50 cents per meal en route or its equivalent in 

Before the start of each trip the representative of the Department of Labor 
shall be shown: 

1. Proof of ownership of vehicle. 

2. Proof of adequate insurance coverage. 

3. Itinerary of route, showing rest stops, food stops, and overnight stops. 

4. Drivers’ license. 

5. State inspection certificate, where applicable (or Department of Labor 
inspection report will be executed). 

After arrival at destination, driver and workers will be questioned as to 
adherence to these requirements. 
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Migratory workers leaving Tevas for agriculiural employment in other States 


Recruited | Recruited 

Recruited through Recruited through 
by licensed Texas Em- by licensed | Texas Em- 
employers loyment employers loyment 
ommission ommission 


39, 801 
49, 353 
49, 960 
39, 997 
37, 420 
34, 682 
36, 244 





1 In 1948 the farm placement program was returned to the Texas Employment Commission, 
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Mr. Stciu1ano. Each of the State employment services has the activ- 
ity that they refer to as farm placement. 

We have it in our Federal setup. And the State employment secu- 
rity agetsien have it in their State setup. The farm placement serv- 
ice—that service is an arm of the employment service. 

In an area the people working in the farm placement service actu- 
ally make contacts with farmers in that area or with farm associations 
in that area, as to what is the scheduled need of people for farmhands, 
for harvest purposes particularly, for that area over the next period 
or immediate period of time, that is2 or 4 months. I am not too famil- 
iar with the length of time there. 

Then they compile of course the composite needs in the area and in 
turn submit that to their own State offices. The State office attempts 
to correlate this need as shown in one area of the State with another’s 
need, and at the same time makes an effort through the use of its em- 
ployment office to get in touch with migrant workers and farmworkers 
who very often, as-you know, travel in groups of 20, 30, or even 100, 
or resident farmhands. And based then upon the survey of available 

ople in that area to do the job that appears will have to be done, if 
it is found that there will be a shortage of worker that are needed and 
what the number of workers that will be needed in a particular area 
is. That shortage can only be met by either going into other States 
or by bringing in Mexican contract workers. 

We actually work across State lines. There may be workers avail- 
able in other States and if so, the employment services in these other 
States are contacted, and told where the employment. opportunities 
are. 


Mr. Garuines. The city of Memphis, has labor available in con- 
siderable number. This labor is sent out over an area of about 45 to 
50 miles around the city of Memphis. 

Mr. Sromiano. A very big on program there. In fact the 


day-haul program in the city of Memphis. I believe we generally 
regard as the largest day-haul program in the United States. 
r. Gatuines. That is considered, though, in making up your need 
oeeee in Mississippi, west Tennessee, southeast Missouri, or Ar- 
ansas. 

Mr. Sicrm1ano. Placement of workers is made in that entire area. 
In that instance, most of them are all American migrant workers or 
American farmworkers. 

Some of them will not travel much beyond that immediate area as 
far as seeking work is concerned. 

Anyway we get to the point of where we have done all we can 
on a domestic basis to recruit workers and to send them in to areas 
where they are needed and at that point then we say that 1,000 
workers are needed in an area and we have only 400, the difference has 
to be met somehow. 

Mr. Gartuinos. It is advertised also in these areas. I just want to 
say to you that I know of areas in the Midsouth where the colored 
ae preach from the pulpit and let the word be known that 
abor will be required in certain sections, 

Mr. Sicizano. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions? 

Mr. Hoeven? 
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Mr. Hoeven. First of all, I want to compliment Mr. Siciliano on 
a very fine statement. I am also pleased to learn that the wetback 
problem is being handled with such dispatch and satisfaction. I am 
interested in the part of your statement in which you say on page 5, 
all of these factors lend encouragement to the belief that eventually 
United States agriculture may not be as dependent upon foreign labor 
as at present. 

Mr. Sicm14no. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is your thought that in order to bring about such a 
situation, that we will have to make labor so attractive to the American 
worker, that there will be very little or no.necessity for importing 
foreign labor, is that right? 

Mr. Si1cm14no. That is right, sir. Also, another aspect is the fact 
that because of these technological changes fewer will be needed. If 
I could speak to the first point, however-—— 

Mr. Horven. Yes, may I interrupt just to say, let us get on this 
premise, the general prevailing idea has been that we need this foreign 
labor because the American labor will not do the so-called stoop labor. 

Mr. Sictu1ano. That is right. That is the general premise. You 
will be interested in an effort that we are making in the Government. 
Some months ago the President set up what is now referred to as the 
Presidential. Advisory Committee on Migration Problems. Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell is the Chairman of this Advisory Committee. 
This is an interagency advisory committee. The objective is, of course, 
to improve the lot of the workingman, improve the working conditions 
of American migrant labor. How can you do this? It can best be 
done at the local level. That is fairly elementary. But a lot of 
things have to be brought out. The people have to be made aware of 
the problem. I think most of us might see these migrant farmers 
along the road and just shake our heads and drive on by. Very often 
the communities would not care to have the children of these migrant 
laborers go to the schools because it makes an added burden on the 
taxload. There are many, many problems of transportation, housing, 
sanitation, and health conditions in general. 

We have this interagency committee that is made up of all govern- 
mental agencies, Home Housing and Finance, Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Labor Department as I have mentioned and the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. We have been meeting to try to formulate some 
kind of plan by which we can sell the improvement of the working con- 
ditions of migrant workers in this country. And it has to be a grass- 
foots approach. this is no effort at least in our minds of something 
emanating from Washington that is going to descend on the local 
people—in this direction we have met recently with a great. number 
of people engaged in the States, in farm placement work. This is in 
Memphis, just. within the last 6 weeks in fact.. It was a successful 
meeting. It was a sort of an awareness, at least we hope, of what can 
be done in this problem. It is not a new problem of course. But we 
think some new steps should be taken. 

Mr. Hoeven. Do I understand that, the Department of Labor. is 
opposed to the permanent extension of this law ? 

Mr. Srciztano. We are. 

Mr. Horven. The Department suggests an extension of 41% years 
in order to get around certain budgetary implications and) require- 
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ments. Would not that same reason prevail for 21% years’ extension, 
rather than 414? ; 

Mr. Sicm1ano. It might. O course it would so far as the half is 
concerned. We felt as far as the 4 rather than the 2 years, our only 
reason being that it makes it difficult administratively to operate a 
good program when you operate on such a tentative temporary basis, 
the kind of help we are able to get to work for the Government some- 
times feels, well, this is not very permanent, this kind of job, and 
there is a turnover there. Obviously, I can anticipate that 4 years 
is not too permanent, either. 

Mr. Hoeven. I think the last extension was for a 2-year period. 

Mr. Sicr1ano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. My point is that if we add another 6 months, you will 
overcome the objection you have on account of budgetary reasons. 

Mr. Sicim1ano. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. That would be in line with your overall theory that 
perhaps we can gradually eliminate all of this foreign labor? 

Mr. Sicm1aNno. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr, Fisher? 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Secretary, I represent a district along the Mexican 
border where most of the users of the labor are in the ranching and 
livestock business, rather than farming, so I am just generally familiar 
with the success of the program as applied to that type of labor. I 
am not very familiar with it in regard to the farmwork where larger 
numbers are used in each unit. I should like to say that from the 
reports that I get the program has worked better the last 2 years 
than it ever has. And you and your Department and those who are 
administering it are entitled to a lot of credit, in getting a lot of the 
redtape out of this thing, working out a better arrangement with the 
Mexican Government and administering it in a more commonsense 
practical way, which has resulted in what I have just said. 

Reference was made to the reduction of the wetback problem, and 
it was said that the Immigration Service has done a very good job. 
Without belittling that, I would say that your Department, those who 
have administered this program, are entitled to even more credit be- 
cause, as it always has been maintained by many of us on these various 
legislative matters that have come up in the last 10 years. the way best 
to stop the wetback situation is to make a workable legal system so that 
they can come in legally and not be obstructed from that desire, as 
otherwise, in their hunger and desperation they swim the river; don’t 
you agree? 

Mr. Sicizzano. We agree with that. 

Mr. Fisuer. Another thing: you had this problem in your negotia- 
tions in the past. It was one of the reasons why you had a hung jury 
with Mexico a year ago last January. The matter of the recruiting 
stations inside of Mexico. You finally got some concessions, but not 
as much as you desired. What is the situation in that regard now? 
I think that is very important, too, if we want to stop the wetback 
situation. It is to make it as convenient an arrangement as can be 
worked out with Mexico, to enable those people in the border area to 
be recruited without having to travel a thousand miles into the interior 
of Mexico for that purpose. Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. Yes, sir; I would like to. 
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Actually, we did get a concession at. the same time to establish 
two additional stations. One was at the border station that we just 
have had to close—Mexicali—that is the border station that we oper- 
ated for about a year. It recently was closed and shifted back about 
140 miles to Hermacillo. The reason for that was that the Mexican 
Government requested us, because of the great numbers of Mexicans 
that were congregating in the border area, to consent to its closing. 

The Immigration Service particularly was involved as much as 
we were in this—so we agreed that for that reason we would go along 
with the Mexican Government’s request. Generally speaking, we 
opened another—we are still operating very effectively so far as the 
placement of people is concerned, and the contracting of them. We 
have opened another station at Hidalgo to service the entire lower 
valley of Texas, and that is a very, very busy station. It is a very 
needed one there. 

Mr. Fisner. Where is that in regard to Monterey, in that vicinity ? 

Mr. Stcrrzano. About 160 miles from Monterey. 

Mr. Fisuer. Farther into the interior? 

Mr. Stcrurano. Hidalgo is right on the border—the Texas border. 
It is right on the Texas side. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is your policy then, and you recognize the impor- 
tance of it, I am sure, it is your general policy to encourage and insist 
upon as far as you can, the recruiting stations in the vicinity of the 
border, at least some in that vicinity ? 

Mr. Stem1ano. It is. 

Mr. Fisner. You are going to pursue that policy ? 

Mr. Srom1ano. We definitely want to pursue that. 

Mr. Fisuer. I was also interested in your statement which I think 
is significant, to the effect that your relations with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment have been cordial and cooperative during the past year in 
regard to the administration of this program ? 

Mr. Sicim1ano. They have been. 

Mr. Fisner. You will recall that a year ago when it became neces- 
sary for the Congress to pass a bill authorizing unilateral processing, 
there were many prophecies of dire consequences if that bill were 
enacted. And it might almost break off diplomatic relations. Those 
of us who supported it, insisted that it would probably have the 
opposite effect. It would put you in a better bargaining position in 
dealing with the Mexican Government, and apparently that has been 
the result. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Sicr1ano. Our relations now are excellent. 

Mr. Fisuer. One other question I think ought to be brought up 
and in the record. That is the recent report that has come to me 
from several sources about this insurance matter. You know what I 
am talking about. 

Mr. Srcm1ano. I certainly do. 

Mr. Fisuer. Why, we are informed that the Mexican Government 
has rather arbitrarily insisted that all of the insurance on the Mexican 
workers in this country be carried by 1 company, and only 1 company, 
and where, according to the information I have, the rate is consid- 
erably higher than the competing companies that are equally as valid 
and solvent. Would you comment on that and what has taken place 
in regard to it 
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Mr. Siciurrano. We had never received the Mexican Government’s 
proposal on nonoccupational insurance. I should give, perhaps, a 
little bit of history. 

At present nonoccupational insurance is being handled on a local 
basis. The employee, that is, the Mexican employee, pays for it him- 
self. We have more than 20 American companies that are partici- 
pating in supplying this insurance. 

Mr. Fisuer. ‘That is deducted from his pay ? 

Mr. Srcmrano. That is deducted from his pay. 

Mr. Fister. All right. 

Mr. Sictmt1ano. One of the recent agreements with the Mexican 
Government permits their Social Security Institute to handle on a 
nationwide basis or a single basis this contracting of nonoccupational 
insurance. We had reports similar to the kind of thing that you 
mentioned. So recently we had some conversations. I had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss some of the planning that the Mexican Social Security 
Institute were doing in this field, and now we have every reason to 
believe that they are taking the kind of approach to this problem, 
namely, permitting qualified American companies to come in and 
participate on as wide a basis as possible. Further as to the rate, Well, 
we do not know what the rate is, but we did raise questions as to what 
we had heard, and we are very encouraged right now that a fresh 
look, so to speak, is being made. I have advised individual inquirers 
as developments occur 1 will be very happy to keep them informed. 
We definitely agree, Secretary Mitchell has taken a very firm stand 
on this concept of operation to any kind of thing that would be akin 
to monopoly of insurance business in this country especially if it is 
going to involve 300 or 350 thousand Mexicans. 

Mr. Fisuer. Then the report which must have had some basis 
originally, that that is what they planned to do, has not materialized ; 
that is correct? 

Mr. Sicru1ano. That is right. 

Mr. Fisner. And as of this moment, you are able to say that the 
insurance covering these workers may be taken out with different 
American companies ‘ 

Mr. Sicm1ano. Yes, sir; that is what we have been advocating to 
them, and from my recollection I would say that there was an accept- 
ance of that principle. 

Mr, Fisuer. You will insist that no discrimination be practiced on 
the part of the Mexican Government in that regard so far as American 
insurance companies are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Stcm1ano. As far as we are able to, well, the Department of 
Labor will point that out to them. The reason I qualify that is that 
the Mexican Government has agreed to permit us to review the pro- 
gram. We are not exactly sure how far the review should go. I am 
not worried about the technicality of it. I know the Mexican officials 
are not. Because there is a complete spirit there of cooperation. 

Mr. Fisuer. How long does the present agreement extend, for the 
rest of this year ? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. For the rest of this year. 

Mr. Fisuer. Then you will negotiate in the fall, will you, for the 
extension ¢ 

Mr. Srcrrano. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. That will probably be in the fall ? 
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Mr. Garutnes. Provided we have the authority written into the law. 

Mr. Sicr1ano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is all. 

Mr. Garuines. I want to read part of section 503 of Public Law 70. 
And I quote: 

No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment 
in any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that (1) 
sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available 
at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are 
to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely affect 
the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly 
employed, and (3) reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers 
for such employment at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those 
offered to foreign workers. 


That is a pretty broad language and you have carried out the 
intent of Congress and the express provision of that law; have you 
not ? 

Mr. Sicrz1ano. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wirson. I would like to ask the Secretary a question or two. 
I represent a district along the Mexican border just as Mr. Fisher 
does. I want to commend the Department of Labor and the Attorney 
General and the Department of Sution for the fine way that this law 
has been administered in the past years since we got the amendment 
through last year. That has had a considerable effect on cutting 
dewn the wetbacks in my area. 

In fact, that has cut them down, I understand, along the Mexican 
border from 3,000 a day to less than 300 a day apprehensions. It 
has had an effect in the hiring of contract workers in my county alone. 
Last year at this time we had a thousand workers under contract. 
This year we have 3,000 under contract. And usually at this time 
of year we see a lot of wetbacks coming out of Mexico for the spring 
jobs. They come out like the buds in the spring usually; they are 
not doing it this spring and I think the way the fa is being admin- 
istered and the new provision we put in last year was responsible 
for that. I also feel that the border recruiting provision that Mr. 
Fisher spoke of is one of the reasons why it has been workable for our 
area. But in your statement, Mr. Secretary, I have a question or 
2 about 1 or 2 of the points in these proposed amendments that you 
suggest. One, you say that you are suggesting an amendment where 
you recruit workers from the Republic of Mexico only when sufficient 
domestic labor is unavailable at a scale of wages found by him to be 
prevailing for comparable work in the area. 

Just how specific do you mean that comparable work? Do you mean 
general agricultural work or do you say comparable fieldwork for 
fieldwork or packinghouse work, and so forth? 

Mr. Srcrmzano. That is right. Packinghouse work for packing- 
house work and fieldwork for fieldwork. Actually we are doing this 
right now. The question was raised to me privately, yesterday by 
phone, saying, would a fieldworker be called upon to be paid the same 
as a packinghouse workers and I said “No,” and I am still trying to 
say, this is clarification of policy. This is an attempt to explain what 
“adversely affect” means. Although you may say you are doing all 
of this now, why do you want it? That is a good question. Actually 
there seems to be a need for it occasionally, because there are those 
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who believe that Mexican workers should be receiving less. That they 
are not being adversely affected, that American workers are not being 
adversely affected, provided you have all of the American workers 
in there and paying them why can’t you bring Mexican workers in and 
pay them less? 

Mr. Witson. I am glad to get your statement on that. I think you 
are entirely right in your analysis of it. 

The second one has to do with your second proposal here where 
you offer comparable jobs with the fringe benefits to the domestic 
workers. I understood from a previous statement that you made that 
you did not intend to figure the monetary value of these fringe bene- 
fits and tack them onto the prevailing wage? 

Mr. Sicir1ano. No. 

Mr. Witson. Then I cannot quite understand the need for this 
amendment. Aren’t you apt to get into pretty much of an admin- 
istrative problem trying to say on one hand we do not count the fringe 
benefits when you are considering the wages and yet on the other hand, 
we feel that we should offer those fringe benefits ? 

Mr. Stci1ano. We simply say that we think they should be offered. 
As L indicated, I thmk before you came, Mr. Wilson, [ do not think 
we should get into the business of determining their monetary worth 
and then adding that on because that is picking you up by your own 
bootstraps so to speak as you have indicated your rate just keeps on 
going up if you attempted that. In some insances, some of these 
fringe items are actually offered to American migrants. It makes it 
a little bit difficult for us to bring in Mexican workers knowing what 
they are going to get in the way of guaranties, and knowing that 
American wor = he are not going to get the same kind of thing. 

The same inducements are not there. 

Mr. Witson. Aren’t they in the country in a little different circum- 
stances than the domestic workers are in that they are from a different 
part of the country so they do need the transportation and the housing 
and so forth that the normal worker provided for himself? 

Mr. Sterno. I agreed with that. But the thing is that the Mex- 
ican workers are premium labor. We cannot get around that. We 
pay more for that because they are premium labor. We are in this 
peculiar position of paying more for Mexican laborers when the law 
says that Mexican laborers are supposed to receive the prevailing wage 
that is bemg paid Americans. Well, in effect, I think it can be and 
of course it has been argued this is completely true. So we would like 
to try to equalize that by simply saying that the same inducement for 
American labor should be there as for Mexican labor—a peculiar way 
of coming in and asking that kind of thing. 

Mr. Wuson. I think you are setting a precedent that will present 
a lot of problems and I ee you and your Department are aware of 
that. 

Mr. Stcrmrano. I have been made aware of that in the last few days. 

Mr. Wutson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

I appreciate your letting me ask those questions. 

Mr. Garuines. Some of these problems would be the construction 
of housing facilities and facilities providing necessary benefits. These 
same benefits given to the domestic workers would encourage them to 
drag their families around from pillar to post all over the country if 
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this amendment is written into the law. Those would be some of the 
problems. 

Mr. Wiusson. I think you are creating a socialized agriculture if 
you are going to try to furnish for the domestic workers some of the 
fringe benefits that are very rightfully due to those we bring out of 
the country into your country. 

Mr. Garurnes. As a matter of fact, if there is any available local 

supply of labor, that farmer is going to want that first, anyway, 
because he will not want to spend this extra money to provide trans- 
portation to bring them in from the border sometimes 1,200 miles 
away. 
Mr. Wuson. In most instances the farmers have to train the work- 
ers brought in under contract, and I can assure you in my area they 
would prefer domestic labor available anywhere near the comparable 
wages. They realize that they have to pay extra in addition to just 
the wages, to have these contract workers there. You are not fooling 
them by saying, by adding to the prevailing wages you will have to 
give the other benefits in addition, because they Lal: been willing to 
offer those benefits if they could get the local labor right there. 

Mr. Hore. Will you yield on that point, Mr. Wilson? I realize the 
problems and the difficulties, in carrying out such a policy as is pro- 
posed by this amendment but theoretically, do you think we could 
defend offering to Mexican laborers these fringe benefits which we do 
not offer to make available for the domestic workers? I mean, leaving 
the question of how you are going to do it out of it, just leave that out 
for the moment, because I think there are some tangible objections 
there, but theoretically how can you defend such a position that you 
take? 

Mr. Wuson. The crux of it is the determination of what the local 
prevailing wage is, I think. 

Mr. Hore. Yes; but you say now that under the present law and the 
regulations, you have to pay the same wage to Mexican labor as you 
do your American labor in order to get the Mexicans. But then you 
offer more than the prevailing wage. If you can put some value on 
the fringe benefits—you say we will give them these other benefits, 
insurance and travel pay and those things. How can you defend giv- 
ing the foreign labor more than you are willing to give domestic 
labor ¢ 

Mr. Wuson. The only defense I believe is the fact that you have 
brought them into the country and they do not have the equal facili- 
ties that the domestic labor has traditionally. They do not have the 
freedom that the domestic labor has. 

They do not have their roots down. They do not have established 
home or living conditions. Therefore, as a part of your contract with 
them, there is an obligation. I feel, if you extended similar pro- 
visions to domestic labor, you would be creating a socialized condi- 
tion within agriculture that has very serious ramifications. 

Mr. Horr. But if the American laborer gets these same benefits, 
the laborer has to pay for them out of his own pocket thus reducing 
the net amount of take-home pay that the American laborer would 
receive. 

So, in effect, the American laborer does get less than the Mexican 
laborer receives, that is, if they get the same benefits that the Mexican 
laborer gets with these auxiliary services, they must pay for them out 
of their wages, and thereby reduce the take-home pay that much. 
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There is no question about that, is there? 

Mr. Witson. No. I would not say so. 

Mr. Horr. I do not want to belabor the point. I think there are 
some practical difficulties in the matter. Just as a matter of prin- 
ciple, I am inclined to agree with the Department’s viewpoint on the 
matter. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions? If not, we are grateful to 
you for your very fine statement. 

At this time we are pleased, indeed, to have with us some dis- 
tinguished Farm Bureau members, and I would like to call on our 
colleague, Mr. Hoeven, of Iowa, to introduce the delegation. 

(Presentation of the delegation from Iowa by Mr. Hoeven to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. We are proud indeed to have these 
Farm Bureau members from the State of Lowa with us. Make your- 
selves at home. 

Now we have next on the agenda Hon. Earl M. Hughes, Adminis- 
trator, Commodity Stabilization Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hughes, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF EARL M. HUGHES, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY ~ 
STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Hueues. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a prepared statement that, with your permission, I would like to 
present. 

Mr. Garuines. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hucues. We appreciate the opportunity to present to this com- 
mittee the views and recommendations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to H. R. 3822, a bill to amend title 
V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the 
termination date. 

The Department favors the passage of the proposed legislation. 

While this Department is not responsible for the administration 
of the Mexican farm labor program authorized by this legislation, it 
is concerned with the problem of assuring an adequate supply of 
labor to meet farm employer needs. The accomplishment of the farm 
job each year requires considerable numbers of hired workers. The 

ighly seasonal character of farm operations creates a need for large 
numbers of seasonal workers. 

Many of these workers are required for only short periods but 
adequate supplies must be available at the time and place needed if 
crop loss is to be prevented. In some areas it has been necessary to 
rely upon workers from Mexico to meet these agricultural needs 
because of inadequate supplies of domestic workers able and willing 
to accept short-term, intermittent employment. We do not believe 
that sufficient domestic workers qualified, able and willing to fill these 
needs will be available in the foreseeable future, especially if high 
levels of industrial employment continue and there is no reason to 
believe that there will be a slackening off of such employment. Effi- 
cient and full use of domestic manpower is in the national interest and 
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domestic workers must be given first and full opportunity to fill 
agricultural labor needs. Foreign workers should be employed only 
when domestic workers are not available for the particular job. 
During the past few years, the need for workers from out-of-country 
sources has, however, been rather widespread and of considerable im- 
portance as indicated by the contracting annually of several hundred 
thousand Mexican nationals. 

We favor this legislation because in the past the temporary nature 
and uncertain status of the Mexican farm-labor program has not pro- 
moted confidence in the minds of employers that an adequate reliable 
supply of supplemental labor could be made available if needed. The 
provision of this bill would assure some degree of permanency and 
permit the establishment of a program in which farmers will have 
confidence and will promote efficient administration. The elimina- 
tion of the termination date as proposed does not assure a continua- 
tion of the employment of Mexican national workers regardless of 
need. Safeguards are already included in the law, namely, section 
503 which is as follows: 

Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employ- 
ment in any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified 
that (1) sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not 
available at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such work- 
ers are to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers 
similarly employed, and (3) reasonable efforts have been made to attract 
domestic workers for such employment at wages and standard hours of work 
comparable to those offered to foreign workers. 

Should adequate supplies of domestic labor become available, the 
Mexican farm labor program would cease because of the provisions 
of this section. 

Another factor which we, believe is of much importance is that 
relating to the illegal migration of so-called wetback labor into the 
United States. Much attention has been given this problem during 
recent years, and during the past year especially increased efforts 
have been made to reduce this migration to a minimum. We are 
firmly convinced that an effective, long-time legal program for em- 
ployment of Mexican national labor is necessary before this illegal 
migration can be brought under control. Efficient and practical pro- 
cedures for the legal employment of workers in accordance with our 
immigration laws, can be an effective force in reducing and eventually 
eliminating the employment of wetback labor in agriculture in the 
United States. It is our opinion that the provision of this bill will 
contribute to the development of such a program. It is for these 
reasons that this Department concurs in the extension of Public Law 
78 without a termination date so that farmers can utilize this source 
of labor to the extent necessary and possible to meet those needs for 
which qualified domestic labor is not available. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Hughes. Are there any 
questions by the members of the committee or others present ‘ 

Mr. Horr. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. You have stated 
your approval of the bill that is before the committee which provides 
for an indefinite extension ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. * 

Mr. Horr. And you heard Mr. Siciliano’s suggestion, which I 
understand is the official position of the Department of Labor, that 
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the extension should be for 414 years. Would you have any objection 
to a 414-year extension so far as the Department of Agriculture is 
concerned? Do you feel that would be valichetie long to enable you 
to carry out a substantial program and give assurance to the farmers 
that they would have a dependable supply of labor? 

Mr. Hucues. We feel in the Department that the Department of 
Labor has the authority under the administration of the law to make 
the determination which is required involving the decision that you 
have referred to, that is, whether there is adequate reason to have the 
farm-labor program continued. We feel that it is unwise to inject 
any uncertainty into the continuation of the present law by putting 
a termination date on it, namely, because the Secretary of Labor has 
the right to make such a determination at present. 

Mr. Horr. That is your assumption ? 

Mr. Huenes. Yes. I believe that was the reason that was given 
by the Labor Department for making just an extension for a period 
was that they would want to review the situation at that time. 

Mr. Garuines. If it is extended for some period, they have the 
ee of review up there. 

Mr. Hore. You agree with the Labor Department that it should 
be 414 years or 214 years or some time where the termination of the 
extension would coincide with the end of the fiscal year. You would 
go along with that? 

Mr. Hvueues. That is correct, but first I want to restate that we do 
not agree with the Labor Department on making a definite termina- 
tion date. 

Mr. Horr. I realize that. But if the committee should decide to 
put a permanent termination date on it, do you agree with the Labor 

partment that it would be better to have it terminate at the end of 
the fiscal year rather than at the end of the calendar year? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Mr. Hore. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garutnes. These extensions have been asked of Congress con- 
sistently for many years; as a matter of fact, since World War II 
days. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. And it has been every year in consuming the work 
of this committee as well as individuals who come from coast to coast 
to testify here asking this extension; needlessly, as a matter of fact, 
if it could be extended permanently. 

Mr. Hueues. I am an Illinois farmer, and I have not been close 
to this program, but I realize that there has been a lot of heat raised 
in Congress in the past over the continuation of the program, or the 
discontinuation of it. Our department feels that we would be better 
off without having this periodical review of this program. 

Mr. Garutnes. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jonnson, I do not know whether you from the Department 
of Agriculture can answer my question. We hear so much about the 
living conditions that these Mexican workers have to live under in 
the United States. What is being done to improve those conditions? 

Mr. Huaues. We do not have the administration of the program. 
I cannot answer your question. I have Mr. Taylor here from the 
Agriculture Department that might want to comment on that. 

Mr. L. B. Taytor. I do not think I have any comment to make on 


that. You would have to ask the Labor Department. 
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Mr. Huw. I would like to say to Mr. Johnson that it has been my 
experience that every Mexican national that has been employed in 
our area lived as well if not much better than he does in his native 
employment. So we feel that we are really helping the economy of 
Mexico when we bring these nationals in for temporary employment. 
There is not any question about that. 

Mr. Horven. I do not quite see where you have established any 
justification for permanent extension of this legislation. What is the 
main argument for making the thing permanent ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. Because of the fact that the Secretary of Labor has 
the authority at present under the provisions in this law, to make the 
determinations as to whether the Mexican farm labor program is 
needed. 

Mr. Hoeven. The Secretary of Labor recommends 41% years, 

Mr. Hueues. In the present. regulation. 

Mr. Horven. In the new legislation. 

Mr. Hueues. Section 503: 

No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment in 
any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that (1) 
sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available 
at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are 
to be employed. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am familiar with that. My point is, what is your 
justification for making this legislation permanent when the Secretary 
of Labor recommends 41% years’ extension ? 

Mr. Hucues. We feel that it is not necessary to inject any uncer- 
tainty as to the future of this program. 

Mr. Horven. Don’t you think that the Congress should review this 
program periodically ¢ 

Mr. Hueurs. They would certainly be privileged to do that even 
if the termination date is stricken. 

Mr. Hoeven. That would not be as approachable as it would be if 
you had permanent legislation, it would mean that you would have 
to repeal the law ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. Aren’t you agreed on this, that if the Secretary sees 
fit to limit the provisions of the extension to 414 years, it will work 
as well in the future as it has in the past, if not. better ? 

Mr. Hucues. We are not agreed on that. 

Mr. Hoeven. I do not think you have justified your position claim- 
ing that it should be extended permanently. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Thank you so much, Mr. Hughes. 

The next witness is Mr. Matt Triggs, Assistant Legislative Director 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. We are glad to have 
you, Mr. Triggs. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Trices. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation reccmmends an indefinite 
extension of the authorization for a Mexican farm labor program and 
therefore favors the enactment of H. R. 3822 without amendment. 
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This represents a change of policy of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation since in other appearances before the House Agricultural 
Committee we have recommended temporary legislation. 

This nae in policy reflects the thinking of our membership— 
first, that Public Law 78 is generally satisfactory legislation. ‘This 
does not mean we believe the program is perfected, but rather that any 
criticisms we may have of the program stem from the agreement 
with Mexico or the administration of the program rather than from 
the law. 

Second—that the administration of the program has been improv- 
ing, as Federal agencies, representatives of the Mexican Government, 
farm labor associations, and farmer employers have gained experience 
in the operation of the program. We believe that Don Larin and 
others associated with him should be commended for their sincere 
efforts to improve the operation of the program. 

Many farmers and many Congressmen have tended to regard the 
Mexican farm labor program as an emergency program. It has be- 
come clearer with each passing year, however, that in many areas of the 
United States there is a need for seasonal workers in agriculture which 
cannot possibly be supplied from domestic sources. The fact that 
there may be some unemployed workers in some areas is irrelevant, 
because they are not in the area where workers are needed, because 
they are not experienced or qualified farm workers, and because they 
are not interested in obtaining farm employment. Most of the work 
involved is “stoop” labor. American citizens have an increasing 
tendency to avoid this kind of work if at all possible. 

Some may argue that there are partially employed farmworkers 


in other areas of the United States that should be called upon before 
Mexican nationals are employed. The United States Employment 
Service does now endeavor to ee an orderly use of such labor 


resources. But it will be appreciated in this connection first, that 
generally speaking the harvest peaks in such areas using Mexican 
workers, so they are not available at such periods, and second, it is not 
necessarily desirable to uproot such workers from their home com- 
munities to become migrant workers. 

One of the important factors in this connection is the decline in 
rural population. In 1930 the farm population was 30,529,000. By 
1954 this had declined nearly 9 million to 21,890,000. In terms of the 
problem under consideration by this committee, this means that a much 
smaller pool of local domestic labor is available to be drawn upon at 
harvest and other seasonal period of peak labor requirements. 

Some may argue that permanent legislation should not be enacted 
because it is possible that in some future year the program may not be 
necessary. In this connection we need only point out that Public Law 
78 provides that Mexican nationals shall be admitted for temporary 
employment only if— 


sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available 
at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are 


to be employed, 

The responsibility for the administration of the program is dele- 
gated to the Secretary of Labor who is not likely to provide workers 
in areas or at. times when domestic workers are available. Further- 
more, the Congress retains a controlling voice as to whether or not a 
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oe ene should be undertaken, and as to the scope of such program, 
y its annual approval of appropriations. 

An indefinite extension of Public Law 78 should contribute signifi- 
cantly to the efficiency and economy of administration of the program, 
since those employed in such administration would be assured of con- 
tinuity of employment. 

Late in the second session of the 83d Congress the Senate Judiciary 
Committee approved bills to establish penalties for the employment 
and transportation of aliens illegally in the United States. The Con- 
gress adjourned before these bills were considered by the Senate. 
Similar bills have been introduced in the Senate this year. Whether 
or not they will be approved by the Congress remains to be seen. But 
if permanent legislation to establish penalties for the employment and 
transportation of illegal aliens is to be enacted, then we submit that it 
is reasonable and logical that the Congress should also enact legisla- 
tion to provide a permanent authorization for an orderly and legal 
means of meeting the labor needs of agriculture. 

The law contains adequate safeguards to protect domestic workers by 
providing that Mexican nationals shall be employed only ( ) if ade- 
quate numbers of qualified domestic workers are not available in the 


area, (2) that the employment of Mexican nationals will not. adverse- 
ly affect the wages of domestic workers similarly employed, and (3) 
that reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers to 
such employment. Judging by complaints we have received from 
farmers the Department of Labor has bent over backward to insure 
that these objectives shall be accomplished. 

Since transportation and other costs are involved in the employment 


of Mexican nationals that are not involved for domestic workers, a 
strong incentive exists for the use of domestic workers if they are 
available. 

That the Mexican farm-labor program has not adversely affected 
farm wages is indicated by the fact that the index of farm-labor rates, 
as reported by the Department of Agriculture, increased from 97 in 
1947 to 119 in 1954 (1947-49= 100), an increase of 23 percent. During 
the same period farm prices also declined 25 percent. 

During the past year the Immigration Service had made an all-out 
effort to stop the influx of wetbacks. They have been successful in 
accomplishing this objective. As Immigration Commission Joseph 
M. Swing testified recently to the House Government Operations Sub- 
committee, the border patrol “is stemming the wetback invasion for the 
first time since before the war.” We submit that this has been ac- 
complished because and only because the program for legal entry pro- 
vided by Public Law 78 has been in effect. The legal program has 
filled the vacuum created by the need for workers on one side of the 
border and the tremendous need for employment of people on the 
other side of the border. 

The provisions of section 504 of Public Law 78, that Mexican Na- 
tionals shall not be made available to any employer who has know- 
ingly employed illegal aliens, has contributed materially to the efforts 
of the Immigration Service to prevent the entry of such illegal aliens. 

The Mexican farm labor program has been of major benefit to the 
workers and to the economy of Mexico. Employers report that after 
an initial splurge of spending their earnings for things they have 
needed or wanted, that most workers save, and send or take back to 
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Mexico a substantial portion of their earnings. Two years ago the 
Department of Labor estimated this amounted to about $30 million a 
year. Ifthe amount per worker was the same in 1954 the total number 
of dollars contributed to the economy of Mexico was $45 to $50 million. 

We appreciate the opportunity of setting forth the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on this issue and respectfully urge 
early and favorable action on H. R. 3822. 

My testimony on this subject could not possibly be complete without 
at least a few comments with respect to one of the recommendations 
of the Labor Department. 

On page 8 they say that— 
the Secretary of Labor would be required to certify that every reasonable effort 
had been made to fill the jobs with domestic workers not only by offering them 
wages and hours of work comparable to those offered foreign workers, but 
also by offering them transportation, housing, and insurance benefits comparable 
to those provided foreign workers. 

We submit that the Department of Labor is proposing in effect that 
the Department shall supervise the-contracts of employment entered 
into by domestic farmer employers and domestic workers. The De- 
partment is to certify that these are acceptable. It is proposing in 
effect that we do through the operation of the Mexican Farm Labor 
program some things that Congress has consistently opposed doing 
generally. 

They are proposing in effect that the Labor Department undertake 
to impose certain conditions relating to the employment of domestic 
workers with respect to standards of housing and occupational insur- 
ance_that traditionally have been considered to be an appropriate 
function of State governments, thus overriding State-authority and 
responsibility in these fields. 

We submit that if the Congress is to deal with these subjects it 
should be on the basis of general legislation relating to these subjects. 
We should not back into the situation by imposing conditions relating 
to domestic workers in a bill providing for the importation of foreign 
workers. 

In the interval since the Department has testified, I have not had 
an opportunity to fully appreciate the significance of all of their ree- 
ommendations but it is clearly far reaching. I think that the full sig- 
nificance of some of their proposals would not be apparent until the 
Labor Department had amdeugoen to implement them by administra- 
tion. But to take one of the proposals: That the employer prior to 
certification for the employment of Mexican workers shall offer to pay 
transportation to domestic workers. What does this mean? at 
domestic workers? Located where? If some domestic workers are 
available in Florida, does this mean an employer in Colorado must 
offer to pay them transportation to Colorado? 

And when they arrive in Colorado is there any reason to believe 
that they will go to work for the employer when they have arrived? 
Is it not likely that this will merely become an opportunity for a free 
vacation trip for many workers? If some workers are paid transpor- 
tation from their homes wherever they may be, to the place of aiahic- 
ment, then others not working for employers of Mexican workers are 
going to demand the same benefit. This is indeed a new policy, one 
that, if it is logical in this instance, would be equally logical so far 
as employees engaged in all other industry are concerned. 
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I think this concept of identical comparability can be carried to a 
ridiculous extreme. There are some basic differences between the 
nature of employment of Mexican workers and domestic workers. 
In the first place, most Mexican workers are single men or at least 
they come up here as one man, They live in camps or barracks. Most 
logical domestic workers, most migratory workers are family people, 
The accommodations that they need are entirely different. 

In the second place, the Mexican worker can only work for one 
employer. He cannot leave that employer. If he does leave that 
employment then he is here illegally and is subject to deportation. 

Jnder such conditions the imposition of certain standards is a rea- 
sonable necessity but to endeavor to apply the same standards to 
domestic workers who are free to look for other employment for condi- 
tions and terms of employment satisfactory to them is, in our opinion, 
an unnecessary and undesirable extension of Federal supervision of 
the contractual relationship. 

It would, in fact, be my belief that if these proposals of the Depart- 
ment of Labor were to be incorporated in legislation before the Con- 
gress that our board of directors would very seriously consider 
recommending that the bill be killed, despite the drastic effect this 
would have on farmers in some areas. 

We submit that the protections to domestic workers contained in 
the present bill are satisfactory; do in fact insure that domestic 
workers are adequately protected and do, in fact, receive comparable 
terms of employment without the necessity of detailed supervision by 
the Federal Government of the contracts that domestic employers and 
domestic workers enter into. And for these reasons, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, we very strongly urge favorable con- 
sideration to the enactment of H. R. 3822 without amendment. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you, Mr. Triggs. I just wondered if your 
organization had made any estimate as to the additional cost should 
this controversial amendment, recommended by the Department of La- 
bor, be put into the law ? 

Mr. Trices. No, sir; we have not because you will recall we did 
not know that until this morning—it is not a question of cost. I 
do not think there is any substantial additional cost involved. 

It is a question of the Federal supervision of the contractual rela- 
tionship between an employer and an employee that we think is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Mr. Garuines. It would take more personnel to take over a double 
job if they are going to have labor camps set up all over America to 
haul workers from Florida to California. You will have to have some 
supervision somewhere and it will require additional personnel. 

Mr. Trices. There is no question about it. I think the Labor Depart- 
ment would be up here if they were going to seriously consider the 
authorization that their proposal would give to them, they would be 
up here with some proposals for additional appropriations. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hope? 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Triggs, in your statement that you have just made, 
you are referring to one proposal ¢ 

Mr. Tries. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. The Department of Labor has also proposed some other 
amendments to the pending bill. One is to limit the extension to 414 
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years. I take it from what you have said that you would be opposed 
to that limitation ? 

Mr. Trices. We think that the facts in the situation are such as to 
support the principle that we need permanent legislation. 

r. Horr. If it should be extended for a stated period would you 
favor making the period end at the end of the fiscal year rather than 
at the end of the calendar year ? 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir; that simplifies the budgeting provision. 

Mr. Horr. You think that isa good provision ? 

Mr. Trices. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. With respect to the other amendment that was recom- 
mended by Mr. Siciliano which would relieve the employers of certain 
obligations they have, such as to pay transportation of these workers 
back to Mexico, which under existing sedition: sometimes result in 
their being held to double liability, would you have no objection to 
that? 

Mr. Triees. Let me express our position this way: This is a problem 
that our people recognize and they have debated it on many occasions. 
They would like to see the law changed, but every time they discuss tha 
matter they reach the conclusion that if this change should jeopardize 
the program, should open it to amendment, should make it easier to 
get it amended on the floor of the House, or elsewhere, that by no means 
should we be for this proposition. 

If the bill is to be rewritten, yes; we would think this ought to be 
included, but we hope that the bill will not be rewritten. 

Mr. Horr. That is all. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask some questions. Mr. Triggs, in your 
opening remarks you state that this does not mean that we believe that 
the program is perfected. So you admit that the program is im- 
perfect ? 

Mr. Triaes. Yes, sir; I gave an example of that. 

Mr. Hagen. Actually, isn’t any program for importing foreign 
labor into this country on a temporary basis somewhat of a wart on 
American ideals? I mean, it is not a desirable situation, is it? 

Mr. Trias. I think it is fair to say it is an unfortunate necessity. 
If we are to produce some harvest—harvest certain crops in certain 
parts of the United States—I think we have to have workers from 
some source. 

Mr. Hagen. I am going to ask you some more questions. I want to 
point out that I come from a farm area and even in these areas, in 
fact, this influx of foreign labor, whether it be illegal or legal, is not 
exactly popular in the community. I mean you take these imported 
Mexican laborers, males, they get acquainted with the local female 
population and will have a youngster that we cannot enforce the 
liability of the male parent for, and the caseload on the agency goes 
up, for example. In one county they had a fellow I think who was 
legal, who was in an automobile accident. It cost the county of Fresno 
$10,000 a year to take care of that man. 

Finally they had to charter a special plane to take him back to 
Mexico to get rid of the liability. 

So admittedly this is not an ideal situation. You are not making 
any predictions as to the state of the economy for the next 10 or 20 
years, are you? 
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Mr. Triaes. No, sir; whether or not we will need to import domes- 
tic workers 10 years from now, I haven’t the faintest idea, but I 
know there are terminal faciilties there in the legislation, it is under 
those circumstances, if it is not needed. 

Mr. Hacen. You mean the failure to appropriate money or what? 

Mr. Trices. Certainly this program is administered by the-Labor 
Department which considers their primary function as the protection 
of the interests of American workers. I think this is all of the pro- 
tection that is needed, because they are certainly not going to admin- 
ister a program to bring workers into the United States under this 
authorization if there is no need for them. I-think that they do bend 
over backwards in this connection. I guess maybe they should. 

Mr. Hagen. Of course, you have the subject of political pressures 
and pressures on local administrators, and so forth. I would say this 
was somewhat of kind of un-American activities necessary but not 
desirable. I come from California. We have had experience in im- 
porting foreign workers of various kinds. For example, the Filipino 
community in California which is kind of a rare specimen because 
apparently they did not let them import any Filipino females and 
there have been some kind of a minor social problem there not because 
of the character of the Filipino people necessarily but because of the 
situation they were in. 

Do you not think that in all fairness the burden of proof is on the 
advocates for this program ? 

Mr. Trices. No question about that. 

Mr. Hagen. They should be willing to come in periodically and 
justify the continuance of the program ? 

Mr. Trices. Well, first, as to this social situation. It is a difficult 
pas oe But is it not a fact that the social tT that is created 

y bringing single men from Mexico considerably less serious than 
the social problem that is created by having domestic migratory work- 
ers, families, and so on, that travel around the United States? I think 
this Mexican program does serve this purpose, too. 

Mr. Hacen. In reply to your question, the problem of the domestic 
migratory worker is ours by economic necessity. The problem of the 
imported Mexican worker is something we do by legislative fiat. Cali- 
fornia was the beneficiary of hard times, we will say, in the Midwest 
and Southwest in the early thirties, and by the way, those people, many 
of them are still working very well as migratory workers. I can take 
you to labor camps in my district and you see nothing but little tow- 
headed kids running around there. They are very fine 995.79 They 
are still in the labor market and in competition with any foreign la- 
bor that is imported under some unreasonable program. 

I think certainly if we are going to pass this legislation, I admit 
that there is a need for some forei iliee temporarily, it should be 
under some termination date, which would permit us to reexamine it 
from time to time. I do not think it should be conceived as a perma- 
nent part of our agricultural economy in this country. 

Mr. Trices. Of course there is this other factor that has been men- 
tioned here several times that one body of the Congress, the Appro- 
a Subcommittee, does review this thing every year. As I 

ave seen their study of this proposition, they make a rather careful 
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and drastic review of the necessity of the amount of money that is 
required and the number of workers that are required each year. So, 
even if the bill is passed, the Congress has not divested itself of the 
opportunity to reconsider the matter every year. 

Mr. Hagen. Your point goes to that but you know also that a 
great many of your members would just as soon not have any of these 
restrictions, and would just as soon have the Labor Department out 
of the picture completely, and if we establish this as a permanent pro- 
gram for agriculture in this country, you kind of relax the moral 
resistance to it, and I think the thing should be looked at periodically. 
That is my personal opinion about it. 

Mr. Triees. I can appreciate that viewpoint. If that should turn 
out to be the viewpoint of the subcommittee, I would hope that you 
would make the period as long as it is possible. 

Mr. Gatutnes. How long would you think it ought to be written 
intothelaw? That it should be in effect? 

Mr. Hagen. I think 3 or 4 years would be a reasonable period of 
time. 

Mr. Triaes. I wonder if the House Agricultural Committee does not 
get awfully tired of having to consider this proposal. It is always a 
controversial subject. 

Mr. Garuines. Year in and year out. 

Mr. Triecs. Every 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Hagen. I think the burden of proof is on the advocates of this. 
They should be willing to sustain that burden of proof periodically. 
I think 2 or 3 or 4 years, probably 414, would be an adequate period of 
time. We cannot anticipate what might happen. We might have 
another dust bowl or the economy might slide and we would have 
thousands of people seeking employment on the farms. Admittedly 
this is not popular work when they can be employed elsewhere. But 
of necessity, people might have to undertake to get back into the farm- 
labor market. 

Mr. Triaes. In one sense, the burden of proof now is on the grower 
every year, on groups of growers, to demonstrate to the Department 
of Agriculture that a certain number of Mexican workers are needed 
in the area. They have to convince the Department of Labor that a 
certain number should be admitted. I just cannot conceive of the 
Department of Labor exercising this in a manner that would be harm- 
ful to the interests of the American workers. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course there are political pressures and even indi- 
vidual pressures. Congress is very Jealous of its prerogatives in other 
fields and perhaps they should also be in this field. Because it gets 
impossible to predict what some bureaucrat might do in the future. 

Mr. Garuineos. Thank you so much, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Triees. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatuines. We appreciate your appearance here today. 

Now, the clerk advises that there is not too much going on on the 
floor, and I believe we could adjourn until 2 o’clock, at which time we 
will hear Mr. John J. Riggle, National Council of Farm Cooperatives, 
and Mr. Fred Bailey, legislative consultant of the National Grange. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12:15 p. m. the committee recessed until 2 o’clock.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Garuines. The hearing will come to order. 
Mr. Riggle, if you will come and present your statement, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN RIGGLE, SECRETARY, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF FARM COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Rieete. Mr. Chairman, my name is John J. Riggle, secretary 
of the National Council of Farm Cooperatives. 

The speed with which your subcommittee has been operating today 
has caught me lagging behind, so I have not a prepared statement 
which you could follow with me. I will endeavor to cover the points 
which we would like to make on this bill without that statement, if 
that is your pleasure. 

Mr. Garurnes. Very well. That will be fine. 

Mr. Rieere. Thank you. 

The National Council of Farm Cooperatives endorses H. R. 3822 
as is. The farm-labor program in the last year or two has become 
very much more stabilized than it has been in the past. 

For a long period there has been considerable confusion both do- 
mestic and of an international nature, and apparently during the 
last year, in the effort to make this program work, we have succeeded 
to a far greater degree than had been the experience in the past. 

At the present time it is being more generally accepted by the 
employers and the users and the people who work and are contracted 
under this program, and also the administration of it has so improved 
that we feel at this time it would be unwise to disturb it. 

We do not think at this time there is any need for any amendment 
to the program. 

One of the great effects, of course, as has already been pointed out 
to you today, is minimizing the use of the illegal labor. I think that 
proves a fundamental point that you cannot apply restriction by law 
unless you offer an incentive to do the opposite. And this program 
has offered an incentive. That is one of the reasons why, fre the 
standpoint of the employer, it seems to us that it would be wise to 
continue it indefinitely. 

Other programs of the Government which are not nearly so much 
stabilized perhaps as this program are continued on an indefinite basis 
and appropriated for regularly. 

I can say I think it is generally agreed that many of our institu- 
tions set up in government which have been operating for some time 
have not become as well accepted or working as smoothly as this farm- 
labor program has in the last year. 

This program here, as I say, offers some incentives. Some of the 
things that have been proposed to add to it are of such a nature that 
they at the present time would tend to make more rigid the cost struc- 
ture of the farmer who is already in a price-cost squeeze. 

Practically all of these regulations that we put into effect tend to 
make for rigidity in the economic system. That tendency is particu- 
larly bad for the farmer, because he has historically operated under 
rather elastic price and cost programs until late years. 

One more rigidity applied to his cost structure aggravates the 
tendency we have at the present time to make it more difficult for 
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the small operator to get along, and it tends to make the fellow with 
the large operation who has good credit and is pretty well capitalized 
able to keep on going and to progress perhaps at the expense of the 
smaller oper ator. 

The larger operator perhaps mechanizes first. There is no question 
that the national inflation that is engendered by regulating wages, 
and so forth, affects the small operator first. He is the first one to 
get out. 

So, from that standpoint, I think that this is something that has 
been foreign to our agricultural cost structure and wage-cost r structure, 
and we should not embark on it at this particular time. 

I wish to call your attention in connection with this matter of 
establishing prevailing wages, to the monthly figures published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service on Farm Wage Rates. This table is page 3 of the current 
monthly bulletin on farm labor. 

The last issue was out March 10. And this table gives the wage 
rates, the indexes and related data as of January 1, 1955, with com- 
parisons. Apparently, if these figures are taken’ from the actual sit- 
uation around the country, they reflect the wage schedules, prevailing 
wages, and so forth, that already are in effect and in force. 

For instance, on ‘January 1, 1955, the farm wage rate per month 
with board and room was $122. That is an average all over the 
country. 

These figures I take it are available for any particular area of the 
country and reflect the same differentials there that are reflected over 
the whole country. 

Per month with house $152. Per week with board and room $28.50. 
Per week without board or room $37.25. Per day with board and 
room $5.20. Per day with house $4.30. Per day without board or 
room $5.30. Per hour with house 66 cents. 

Which makes for a total composite rate per hour of all of these 
different conditions of 72.4 cents per hour. 

The point that I wish to bring out is that in any determination 
under existing conditions of a prevailing wage rate the Department 
of Labor undoubtedly is already authorized to make the differentials 
which are covered in one of the amendments that was proposed here 
this morning, having to do with equalizing the differentials for cer- 
tain conditions of housing and transportation and so forth; and, there- 
fore, any attempt to legislate authority to require equalization of the 

rates would be another rigidity in the wage structure in a situation 
which is already getting so inelastic that a good many farmers are 
not able to meet the cash output that is necessary to stay in business. 

So, from that standpoint, we think some of these amendments that 
have been proposed are not only unnecessary but absolutely operate 
to the detriment of the farmer’s economic condition at this particular 
time. 

With regard to some of the other proposals which have been made 
with respect to housing, for instance, and education of these workers, 
living conditions, and so forth, the Assistant Secretary of Labor this 
morning discussed a program which was elaborated upon at the Mem- 
phis meeting some time : ago and which he said was a local problem. 
It was agreed at the Memphis conference that it was a local problem. 
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And some further discussion that I have heard of this approach to 
these conditions which, of course, we are interested in remedying on 
a local basis, have included in them this approach that was used 
pretty much during the war when the Extension Service by educational 
methods and by demonstration worked with people to improve some 
of these living conditions of these workers. 

It seems to me that, in keeping with that, if we are going to make 
any real progress in this thing, we are not going to do it by a forced 
regulation, a rigid regulation, but we do it by getting out there and 
working with them at the local level. 

The people of the community must get interested. There are plenty 
of reports and literature on some of those improvements happening 
at local levels which point to a way in which this can be done without 
engendering the controversy which comes from going too fast or too 
slow, and trying to regiment the progress of the whole country to 
the same speed and all of that sort of thing. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that that is all I care to say about this at 
the present time except that we endorse the bill as is. 

Mr. Garuines. Would you feel that any one of the recommendations 
that Mr. Siciliano brought to the committee this morning should be 
enacted ? 

Mr. Riecix. We have not had a chance to consider them. Anyway, 
as I stated at first, this program is moving along. It has become sta- 
bilized. If we start to use this program to do something else besides 
furnish farm labor, imported farm labor, we would use it as a leverage 
to begin to work one side against the other, to put in some inequalities 
here or by these rigid regulations we get into an endless escalator 
process. When this program a year or two ago was started a lot of 
these conditions were written in there to insure that the Mexican 
worker had conditions equal to those that we had in this country, and 
that he did not lower the standard of wage rates and living conditions 
for the American worker by competition. 

Now we are coming back and saying the Mexican laborer has it 
better than the American laborer, and we have to write conditions in 
here to boost him up to their level. If we start on that basis of one 
step over here and another over there and another on up, and so on, 
we are just using this program for leverage for introducing more and 
more rigidities into this thing and not letting the thing work itself 
out as it will on the present stabilized basis with these other ap- 
proaches, these local educational approaches in some of these things. 

Mr. Gatuines. Your organization in previous years has approved 
of the extension of this law? 

Mr. Rigere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaturnes. And you feel that the program had worked fairly 
successfully ? 

Mr. Ricerz. We think it worked remarkably well the last year or 
two, but up to that time, why, we were continually experimenting, in- 
troducing new things, and so forth, and very few people understood 
it. Some international misunderstanding was there, too. Those have 
been pretty well smoothed out for the time being. 

Mr. Hagen. What part of the country are you from? 

Mr. Riecie. Virginia. 

Mr. Hacen. What kind of work do you need this labor for ? 
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Mr. Ricete. I don’t represent Virginia 

Mr. Hacen. I mean in your area there. 

Mr. Ricci. But they use it for apple picking, and fruit picking, 
generally, and also for some other farm work. 

Mr. Garuinos. He is from the National Council of Farm Coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. Hagen. I was wondering in the local area what they use the 
labor for. Mostly for fruit picking? 

Mr. Ricatx. Most of the migrant labor of course. We use a lot of 
other labor, too. 

Mr. Hagen. In your area when did the necessity arise and what was 
the reason for it ? 

Mr. Riceix. We have always had people go out and pick fruit. 

Mr. Hacen. I know that but the necessity for importing foreign 
labor. When did that arise? 

Mr. Rieere. Well, it pretty well arose during the war and after- 
ward. Afterward mostly, I should say. 

Mr. Hagen. What was the character of people used before—were 
they local residents or what? 

Mr. Rieate. Yes. These old eastern areas become more and more 
industrialized and the wage rates have become such as to attract 
people to the cities and they migrate to the cities and become more 
or less stabilized in urban occupations. , 

Mr. Hagen. Your traditional farm labor has gone to the city, is 
that it? 

Mr. Ricete. The metropolitan area has pretty much moved out in 
our direction. 

Mr. Hacen. What is the average hourly rate for this kind of labor 
in your area? 

Mr. Rieerx. The average hourly rate is about a dollar. 

Mr. Hacen, Dollar an hour? 

Mr. Rieere. About a dollar. 

Mr. Hacen. That is for apple picking? 

Mr. Ricetz. Well, that is for general farm labor in my area, which 
is a livestock and dairy area. I cannot tell you exactly what it is for 
apple picking. That is the average rate for casual labor on a short 
time basis. 

Mr. Gaturines. Is that the skilled rate or what? 

Mr. Riceie. That is not tractor driving. When you get into that, 
usually out there you hire the machine and the man, so you get a flat 
rate on that. I cannot tell you what the rate is for the man but it is 
considerably more than that. Pretty much a competitive rate with 
the machine operators in the towns and villages on a job basis. Year 
round labor on livestock and dairy farms handle tractor work as well 
as other farm work. 

Mr. Hacen. In Virginia do you have a State employment service? 

Mr. Rieete. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Do your farmers have a farm employment division? 

Mr. Ricatx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. You have local offices scattered throughout the rural 
areas of Virginia? 

Mr. Ricexe. Yes, by districts. 

Mr. Hacen. Your farmers can go in there and request so many 
men for apple picking, and so forth? 
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Mr. Rieerz. That is right. They operate under the same condi- 
tions as they do in other States in the State employment service which 
is coordinated at the top level by this farm sinioseesnt service in the 
Labor Department. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the size of your organization? I would 
like to get that for the record. In how many States do you operate? 

Mr. Riceitx. We have members in every State and in Puerto Rico. 
We represent perhaps a total of about 5,000 local farmer cooperative 
organizations and they have a membership at the present time of 
approximately 2.6 million farmers. 

They actually have a membership of about 3.8 million but the 
duplication in membership—farmers belonging to more than one 
organization—reduces that to about 2.6 million. 

In other words, most of the farmers of the country now belong 
to at least 1 cooperative organization and I have found some of 
them belonging to as high as 10. But on the average they belong 
to about 1.8 cooperative organizations. 

Mr. Gatuines. How do you formulate your policies? Before 
testifying now before various committees of Congress, how are you 
authorized to appear? Do you have a convention once a year? 
How do you do that ? 

How do you crystallize your thoughts, Mr. Riggle ? 

Mr. Riacrtx. We have some State councils and these policies are 
discussed up and down in the State councils in their meetings. And 
then we have an annual national meeting once a year to which each 
member is entitled to a delegate. Those people, those members, those 
local member organizations are federated into State and regional 
organizations. So that they come in with delegates to this national 
meeting. 

The convention is broken up into committees. The committee to 
which this subject has been referred and this has been discussed for 
the last 10 years that I know of, pretty nearly every year—so this is 
not any sudden policy—that committee is the committee on labor 
and management problems. 

They usually have a 1-day discussion on these things, and then 
they write a resolution to submit to the overall policy committee of 
the convention. 

These policies are submitted to the policy committee where they 
are screened to see there is more or less agreement, to see that they 
do not interfere with some other policy, and then they are taken to 
the floor and voted on by the delegates. 

These policies stay in effect until they are revoked or until 1 divi- 
sion—we have 17 divisions in the organization which are commodity 
divisions for purposes of representing certain interests, like the cotton 
division, dairy division, and so forth—1 division can revoke a policy 
by objecting to it. We work on the rule of unanimity—that is 
the reason why we have rather few policies on some of these things 
but we also have unanimity when we do have a policy. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Mr. Riggle, I wondered whether you would like to 
have that data incorporated as part of your remarks ? 

Mr. Riacte. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Gatuines. If you will submit that without objection that will 
be done. 
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(The data referred to follow :) 


[From Farm Labor, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
March 10, 1955) 


FARM EMPLOYMENT STARTS Up 


Farm employment of 6,099,000 for the week of February 20-26 was up 5 per- 
cent from a month earlier as spring field work was getting started in the South. 
The number of family workers increased 194,000 to total 5,074,000 while the 
number of hired workers at 1,025,000 was 116,000 greater than a month earlier. 
Compared with a year earlier, there were 280,000 fewer family workers and 
59,000 fewer hired workers. 

During the week of February 20-26, field work was getting started. In the 
area east of the Mississippi, temperatures were above normal especially in the 
northern part. In the rest of the country temperatures were much below nor- 
mal. Rainfall was light except for an area centered in Kentucky and extending 
into parts of most of the surrounding States, 

From North Carolina southward along the Atlantic coast and in the southern 
and central parts of the Gulf Coast States farmers were preparing land for 
spring planting. Some corn was being planted in the southern areas of the Gulf 
coast States. In Texas, preparations for planting cotton, corn, and sorghums 
were underway in the eastern part of the State. Cotton was being planted in 
the lower valley area of the State. There was some field activity in Kansas 
where some farmers were seeding oats and barley, and a little field work in 
Nebraska. There was also some land preparation in western Oregon. In Cali- 
fornia and Florida, planting, cultivation, and harvest of various vegetable crops 
and harvest of citrus fruits were in process. Cotton picking of the 1954 crop 
was being finished in California. 

In much of the northern part of the country, farmers were restricted to chores 
and repair and maintenance jobs. In most of the East, soils were generally too 
wet for field work while in the west cold weather limited work on farms. 

The number of persons at work on farms during the survey week in February 
was up from a month earlier in the Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 
States and in the three southern regions. The largest increase was in the South 
Atlantic States where spring work had the best start. The East and West South 
Central States were next in size of increase. In most regions, the number of 
workers on farms increased about as usual or slightly more than usual. In 
the remaining regions, decreases were generally slightly less than usual except 
for New England where the small drop was in contrast to a usual small rise. 

For family workers, the regions with increases from a month earlier were 
the same as for total workers and the increases were about the same as the 
average of recent years or a little larger. There were small decreases in the 
number of family workers in the New England, West North Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific States. In most cases they were greater than usual. In the Moun- 
tain States, the usual change is a small increase. 

The number of hired workers increased 13 percent from January to February 
for the country as a whole and increased in all regions except the West North 
Central and Mountain. The decrease in the Mountain States was about the 
same as usual but in the West North Central States the small decrease was in 
contrast to a usual slight rise. In the South Atlantic, the increase of more than 
a third was largest and a little greater than usual. In the remaining regions, 
increases ranged from 5 to 16 percent. The increase in the New England States 
was less than usual for the season but in the Pacific States was larger. 

In comparison with a year earlier, the total number of persons working on 
farms in late February was less in all regions except the Pacific. Family work- 
ers and hired workers also were smaller in number in all regions except the 
Pacific. Decreases in total employment ranged from 3 to 6 percent except for 
the East and West South Central States where they amounted to 10 percent. 
Decreases in the number of family workers were also largest in the East and 
West South Central States. Decreases in the number of hired workers by re- 
gions ranged from 4 to 13 percent. Decreases were largest in the East North 
Central and West South Central States with the East South Central States a 
close second. Decreases in employment from a year earlier were partly a con- 
tinuation of trend but weather this year was considerably less favorable than 
a year earlier except on the West coast where the reverse was true. 
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Farm employment: Persons employed during week of Feb. 20-26, 1955, 
United States, with comparisons 


February * 
average Feb. 21-27, | Jan. 23-29, | Feb. 20-26, 


a0 a2 1954 1955 1955 


Farm Sant (thousands of persons): 
‘ot 


Farm employment indexes (adjusted for 
seasonal variation, 1910-14=100): 


Family labor 
Hired labor 


! Employment during the last full calendar week ending at least 1 day before the end of the month. 


Farm wage rate: Wage rates, indexes, and related data, Jan. 1, 1955, 
United States, with comparisons * 


Oct. 1, 1953 | Jan. 1, 1954 | Oct. 1, 1954 | Jan. 1, 1955 


Farm wage rates: 
Per month with board and roem 
Per month with house 
Per week with board and room_._.....--. ‘ 
Per week without board or room 
Per day with board and room 
Per day with house 
Per day without board or room 
Per hour with house 
Per hour without board oproom.. 
Composite rate per hour #__ 


Farm wage rate indexes (1910-14=100): Ad- 
justed for seasonal variation 515 
Related indexes (1910-14= 100): 
Prices received by farmers * 253 
Ratio of prices received to farm wage rates. 49 
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| Wage rates on the ave fer to a date 2 or 3 days before the Ist of the month. 
2 Weighted average of all on a per hour basis. 
3 Average of the 15th of the given and the 15th of the previous month. 
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Farm employment: Persons employed during week of Feb. 20-26, 1955, 
United States and geographic divisions, with comparisons 


{In thousands] 


TOTAL FARM EMPLOYMENT 


February 
Jan. 24-30, | Feb. 21-27, | Jan. 23-29, | Feb. 20-26, 
Geographie division a 1954 1954 1955 1955 


| 

United States.............- 6, 629 5, 951 6, 438 5, 789 6, 099 
New England 139 | 136 141 137 | 136 
Middle Atlantic 452 433 440 416 425 
East North Central 1, 098 1,029 1, 081 974 1, 026 
West North Central 1, 258 1, 195 | 1, 203 1,171 1, 165 
South Atlantic 1, 135 920 | 1,077 879 | 1, 016 
East South Central 940 802 945 


779 | 851 
West South Central . 878 | 732 | 854 711 769 
Mountain | 273 | 257 | 264 260 250 


Pacific 456 | 447 433 | 461 





FAMILY WORKERS? 





United States 5, 528 5, 032 


New England 101 | 101 
Middle Atlantic 347 342 
East North Central 982 | 933 | 
West North Central 1,141 | 1, 098 
South) AG 6.664sngee own~ ee 895 | 749 
East South Central...........-- 833 704 
West South Central 742 634 
Mountain 197 181 


PRGEIO. cclediteie scncndsGhGecesees 290 290 





HIRED WORKERS? 





United States p 1, 101 919 | 1, 084 | 
New England. .......5:...-.- obal 38 | 35 42 | 
Middle Atlantic 105 | 91 101 
East North Central_..........- 116 96 120 
West North Central.__---- ie 117 97 98 | 
South Atlantic a 240 171 | 239 
East South Central...........--- 107 98 121 
West South Central 136 | 98 | 135 117 
Mountain 76 76 74 
Pacifie 166 157 154 176 


1 Persons employed during the last full calendar week ending at least 1 day before the end of the month. 


2 Includes farm operators doing 1 or more hours of farmwork and members of their families working 15 
hours or more during the survey week without cash wages, 


3 Includes all persons doing 1 or more hours of farm work during the survey week for pay. 
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Farm employment: Total farm employment by geographic divisions, annual 
averages and by months, 1952-54 * 


[In thousands of persons] 
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1 Persons employed during the last full calendar week ending at least 1 day before the end of the month. 


EXPLANATIONS * 


Farm employment estimates of the Agricultural Marketing Service cover per- 
sons doing farmwork on all farms. Mailed questionnaires are received every 
month from 15,000 to 20,000 farmers who report the number of persons working 
on their farms during the last complete calendar week ending at least 1 day before 
the end of the month. The census of agriculture and interview surveys of farm- 
ers are used to provide benchmark data on employment. 

All farm operators who spend 1 hour or more during the survey week at farm- 
work, chores, or in the transaction of farm business are counted as employed. 
Members of the operator’s family or household doing unpaid farmwork or 
chores are counted if they put in 15 hours or more during the week. Operators 
plus unpaid members of their families or households who meet these criteria 
are called family workers. All persons doing 1 or more hours of farmwork or 
chores for pay during the week are counted as hired workers. 

The data on farm employment published by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service differ from those on agricultural employment of the census in the 
monthly report on the labor force because of the differences in the methods of 
approach, in concepts of employment, and in time of the month for which data 
are collected. The AMS collects information from the farmer on all persons 
working on his farm during the week regardless of age or other jobs held by 
these workers. The census data are obtained by interview from about 22,000 
farm and nonfarm households on the labor force status of the household mem- 
bers 14 years of age and over, for the week including the 8th of the month. In 


1 Additional information available January 1955 issued of Farm Labor. 
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addition, both series are subject to sampling variation and may differ from 
the results of a complete census. 

Wage rates are reported quarterly by the same sample of farm operators that 
reports employment. ‘The farmer is asked to report average wage rates being 
paid “at this time” in his locality. 

Mr. Hagen. I was wondering about this, speaking of your local 
area where you live now, how many States does this organization 
cover ¢ 

Mr. Gatutnes. Every State and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Hagen. In the local area where you, yourself live, as I under- 
stand it, it is a fruit-growing area, is that ri ht? 

Mr. Rice. No, I live just out of the lt ueiihinn area, in the 
livestock and dairy area. 

Mr. Hagen. In the vicinity ? 

Mr. Rieeie. Yes, it is within a few miles of the fruit area. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you have any problems with this wetback labor? 

Mr. Riaetx. This Mexican labor does not come in to our area. We 
use pretty much the Puerto Ricans. 

Mr. Hacen. You do not get any labor from Mexico for use in your 
area ¢ 

Mr. Riceie. Not under this program at least, no. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you use any of this labor in your sheds or is it just 
strictly field labor? This might apply to your whole organization as 
a matter of fact. 

Mr. Rieeie. This labor is used both in the field and provided also 
in the sheds where there is shed packing. 

Mr. Hacen. Maybe I should define “shed.” 

Mr. Rieetx. He has corrected me. One of my constituents tells 
me that they do not use Mexican labor in the sheds. I know they do 
use some Farm Placement Service labor under this program, perhaps 
in the sheds. Not this Mexican program, but in the farm labor pro- 
rram. 

. Mr. Hacen. I did not hear that last statement. 

Mr. Rieerx. I say the Mexican labor that is used on the farms is 
not used in the sheds. I was corrected here. 

Mr. Hacen. How about in your area in Virginia, is this Pureto 
Rican labor worked in the sheds ? 

Mr. Rigeie. I cannot tell you exactly whether they do or not. They 
have the Puerto Rican labor. And then they have the domestic labor 
that comes in and whether they alternate them or not, I cannot tell 
you. 

’ Mr. Haagen. There is a possibility that they do, is there not? 

Is there a possibility that they do? 

Mr. Rieeix. I think they do. They mix them up because the Puerto 
Ricans actually are citizens of the United States, as I understand it, 
they are not under the same restrictions as Mexican labor. 

Mr. Hagen. They are a little bit different than the Mexican labor? 

Mr. Riceie. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. Of @ourse that has been one of the complaints with the 
labor organizations, that a lot of these imported laborers not only 
are engaged in strictly fieldwork but they also work in the sheds which 
ordinarily would provide lucrative jobs for native citizens. 


Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Riggle. 
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The next witness is Mr. Fred Bailey, legislative consultant at the 
National Grange. 
Mr. Bailey, we are delighted to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF FRED BAILEY, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Battery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am representing the 
National Grange, the oldest of the farm organizations, with approxi- 
mately 1 million members in 39 States, Alaska, Canada, and the 
Philippines. 

We have been actively interested in the farm-labor problem, for ap- 
proximately 10 years. I, personally, have been working with that 
over that entire length of time. We have been before this committee 
I think probably 10 or 12 times in the last 10 years, and have taken a 
considerable amount of time. 

The problems involved here have been discussed I believe at every 
Grange convention and those are held once a year nationally for the 
last 8 or 10 years, and they have been thoroughly considered. 

The Grange’s position is arrived at through discussions in our sub- 
ordinate or local granges of which there are some 8,000 in the country. 
“ach of those considers the problem in their particular area and adopts 
resolutions which are sent then to the State conventions of the Grange. 

{ach State then considers those problems and adopts resolutions 
which are passed on to the national convention held once each year, 
which the delegates from all of those States attend and develop their 
national policy. 


I am speaking here of a policy that has been fairly well established 
for a number of years. It has deviated very little from it over that 
period of time. 

With your permission I would like to read a letter that I have eA 


pared for the committee. I had not anticipated that I would be here 
today. I had understood that our schedule was for tomorrow so I do 
not have a prepared statement. I would like to read the letter, 
however. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batxey. As soon as I get it signed I will file it. 

Then I would like to comment for just a moment if I may on some 
of the testimony of this morning, particularly that of the Labor 
Department. 

Mr. Gaturnes. It might be a lot more fruitful that you do not have 
a prepared statement. 

Mr. Battery. Perhaps, I do not know. 

The National Grange respectfully urges a favorable vote of the Subcommittee 
on Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower on H. R, 3822, the bill to amend title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the termination 
date. 

Title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is the result of many years of patient 
effort on the part of the Agriculture Committee of theHouse as well as the 
Senate and many others to arrive at an equitable and satisfacory solution to 
the problem of importation of Mexican farmworkers to meet peak seasonal labor 
needs in this country. 

During the past year under the existing law, the program has worked to the 
satisfaction of all concerned generally, including the Mexican Government, the 
United States Government, the workers themselves, and the United States 
employers’ offices of national migratory labor and having attained a workable 
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and satisfactory arrangement we see no need for changes other than an in- 
definite extension of the present arrangement. Such an extension it appears to 
us, is necessary in order to assure the Government of Mexico, the Mexican na- 
tionals who wish to avail themselves of gainful employment on United States 
farms as well as United States employers, the continuity of legislation to 
facilitate that arrangement on a more permanent basis. 

There is every reason to believe that United States citizens will not in the 
foreseeable future become available in such sufficient numbers as to completely 
supply the domestic market. 

We hope that the need for them will gradually diminish and as we 
become more mechanized, we think that need will decrease. We think 
that the law has a provision built into it now which enables us to have 
a governor on this thing to gradually terminate it over a period of 
years as the need diminishes. 

For those reasons, we would like to see the present law simply given 
an indefinite extension. It does not mean that it is a permanent law by 
any means. No law in this country necessarily is permanent. It is 
subject to review by this committee at any time this committee so 
desires, or any time we feel it is necessary to come here and suggest an 
amendment. I do not anticipate that we have any of those in the 
immediate future, but I think we would feel free to come before this 
committee if we had. I think the Labor Department would feel free 
todoso, Ido not think there are any basic aijections on that. 

I would like to comment if you please very briefly upon the proposal 
this morning particularly to extend the provisions of the Mexican law 
to domestic workers. 

We are entering, it seems to me, in such a proposal entirely into a 
different legislative program than we have here. There is no history 
back of this to indicate that that is called for as a part of this program. 
Weare entering an entirely different program. 

If that type of program is needed, then we need separate legislation 
it seems to me and separate consideration of it after long and studious 
consideration before we endeavor to enter into that type of arrange- 
ment. 

Let me point out first that the Mexican workers are brought into 
this country on a contract basis for a specific period of time and con- 
tracted to specific farmers under specific conditions. I do not believe 
that our American workers want to or would be willing at all to enter 
into that kind of a contractual arrangement and if they did, I do not 
think it could be enforced. In other words, you cannot take a man 
out on the farm, an American, who is free to go anywhere he pleases 
in this country, put him on a job and keep him there indefinitely by 
law or regulation or anything else. 

He will leave when he pleases and that is his right. If he does not 
like the work he will go somewhere else. I can envision that under the 
full interpretation of this law it might very well get a sizable number 
of New Yorkers, for instance, who would like a trip to California to 
work in the fruit fields out there and get a trip to California and they 
get out there, work a day or so, if they so please, and leave. The 
Department says it does not anticipate hauling any great distance but 
it does not say how far they intend to haul them, whether 50 miles or 
100 or 50,000 miles, 

There is no limitation on that and the thing is open completely to an 
awful lot of abuse, it seems to me. 


60648—55—_6 
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Another difference I would like to point out is this, under the 
Mexican contract we are contracting for male adult laborers only. 
The Labor Department did not point out at all whether they wanted 
to restrict their contracting of domestics to male adult laborers or 
whether they intended to contract for the entire family. The two are 
not analogous in any way. 

They also propose a workmen’s compensation law. I presume that 
is what they have in mind by insurance provisions available. 

That was arranged for the Mexican program by special consultation 
with the Government of Mexico. There are a number of States in 
the Union which do not have compulsory workmen’s compensation 
laws. 

To attempt to impose upon the States a workmen’s compensation 
law by Federal edict which the State itself does not have, it would 
seem to me to be open to some legal question, to say the very least. 

The implication of the Labor Department’s proposal, it seems to 
me is that we are not giving domestic workers a fair deal under 
this program, that we are giving the Mexican workers something that 
the American workers would like to have. I do not believe that the 
facts will bear that out at all. The American worker has a great 
many advantages, a great many freedoms. The Mexican worker does 
not have those. 

I do not think that the average American worker would want to 
work under the conditions imposed upon the Mexican workers in 
this country. 

Mr. Garutnes. Would you suffer an interruption there? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Gaturines. Would you find that there is quite a lot of farm 
labor available in the State of Virginia and you need that labor over 
in the Carolinas, or you need it in the State of Florida to harvest the 
fruit crop, and under the interpretation that may be made of the rec- 
ommendation of the Labor Department, they are not going to have 
that fruit harvested as long as this labor can be moved down there. 
Is that right? Would you say that would be the way it would be 
worked ? 

Mr. Battey. As a matter of factual operation, here is what hap- 
pens in it: As I think most of you are well aware from previous 
discussions and your own experience, that is, we have a migratory 
labor force in this country, largely American, some Puerto Rican, 
which starts out in Florida and, as the season progresses, that labor 
force gradually moves up the coast. And our labor needs in this 
country are perfectly taken care of. 

Under that program each worker has the right to stop off anywhere 
he wants to and work. He is not contracted to go to any place, to 
New Jersey. If he wants to stop in North Carolina or South Carolina 
and the opportunity is there, he can do so, and frequently does. 

Our labor force moves up naturally. They are migratory workers. 
They make a living at it. They spend the winter in Florida. They 
work up the coast so far as New York or New England. 

Mr. Garutnes. As the fruit gets ripe farther north he moves north. 

Mr. Barter. I think it is comparable to being a lobbyist or a Con- 
gressman at least. 

Mr. Garuines. I want to get your views on that point because this 
morning there was quite a lot of discussion with respect to shifting 
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labor from one end of the country to another. But you say it would 
be a gradual matter of moving from one harvest to another. 

Mr. Battery. Well, yes. There are four main streams of labor in 
this country. They follow those streams traditionally, and always 
have. 

Mr. Gatuines. I wish you would outline those. 

Mr. Battery. One stream of that labor comes up from Florida, up 
through the east coast along the Carolinas. 

Mr. GatHinGs. What time do they leave Florida? 

Mr. Battery. The time on that I would not be too sure. It is usually 
in May or June when our planting season begins down there . 

It begins in Georgia, they begin to move up about the planting 
season. Then at harvest season which starts probably in July for 
harvest of beans and fruits and so forth, June or July, it moves up 
again. I would not be exactly sure on the dates. It depends upon 
the season somewhat. 

Mr. Gatrutines. Where are the beans now? You have beans in New 
Jersey, too. They go up to Georgia and then from Georgia, where 
do they go? 

Mr. Battery. South Carolina, North Carolina, and into southern 
Virginia, across over into the shore of Maryland, up through New 
Jersey, Delaware, into New York and beyond into Ouumeuitien and 
that fruit belt up in through New York State and the New England 
area. 

Mr. Garuines. Do they carry their families with them ? 

Mr. Bamy. Yes. They carry their complete families with them. 
They usually have a truck loaded with their household goods and 
they are set to go to housekeeping wherever they locate. Quite fre- 
quently in their own tents. In a great many cases the employers 
have dwellings, already available for them, because they use them year 
after year. They are housed in adequate dwellings that are satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Garutines. When do they turn to go back? 

Mr. Battey. When it gets cold, the work runs out. Some of them 
will stay up there for the winter. Most of them will drive back South. 

Mr. Gatutines. Where are the three other courses ? 

Mr. Battry. The other two spring out of Mexico. One through 
Texas, and as you know, branches off into Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, for the cotton season there. The other branch comes up 
through Texas, through central Texas, the wheatfield area, up through 
Kansas, on up through Nebraska, and into the Dakotas for the beet 
harvest. That one quite frequently branches off and comes into 
Michigan, a portion, for the beet harvest in Michigan. You get one 
there. That usually comes down around Del Rio down through the 
lower valley that comes in through that area and branches up. 

You get your third stream that comes up through around El Paso, 
and follows the eastern shore of the Rocky Mountains, up to the beet 
harvest, through the wheatfields of that area there, curves up into 
Montana and then in the late season over into Washington and Oregon. 
That is the third group that usually hits that area. 

These are regular migratory paths, just as a deer might make a path 
through the woods. They follow them year after year. The same 
workers, they go back the same times, the same route. 
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Your fourth route naturally is up through southern California and 
into northern California and some into Oregon and Washington. 

Those are regular migratory routes. I do not know the figures on 
them but I would guess that a terrifically heavy proportion of our 
seasonal labor in all of those are domestic workers, rather than foreign 
workers. Particularly those that migrate up into the Dakotas and 
into Washington and Oregon. 

The Mexican worker sticks fairly close as a rule—there are ex- 
ceptions—to your southern areas, approximately 500 miles from the 
border as a rule. 

They do not like to go too far. Transportation costs are such that 
we do not like to transport them too far. 

Mr. Gatruines. We bring them about 1,200 miles. 

Mr. Bamey. I think you do over into Arkansas. After Arkansas 
they begin to play out. You do not get’so many. There are a few 
in Mississippi, but in Georgia and Alabama, there are very few 
Mexican workers over in that area. You either have domestic or some 
Puerto Ricans. We have a very workable Puerto Rican program, as 
you know. 


Mr. Garuines. What about the Colorado worker, where does he 
come from—from Mexico ? 

Mr. Battery. They come through the El Paso Trail. There is quite 
a bit of cotton in the upper Rio Grande Valley, up in New Mexico. 
Some very good cotton up there. 

Mr. Garutnes. That testimony is most enlightening. I have never 
heard it explained. I knew vaguely there were courses that they ~ 
followed. Have you completed your statement ? 

Mr. Batmey. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any questions ? 

We are appreciative of your excellent statement, Mr. Bailey. Thank 
you so much. 

Mr. Battzy. Thank you. 

Mr. Garurnes. There are no more witnesses on our list for today. 
That completes the roster. We will have a busy day tomorrow. I 
do not know, but if someone is here that wants to catch a plane out 
tonight, we would accommodate them. Would any of you like to 
testify here today that are here now rather than go on in the morning? 

Mr. Miller, will you come around, please. I want to have the 
honor of introducing Mr. Miller. I have known him for years. He 
comes from around Lee County in Arkansas in the district that I am 
privileged to serve. He is one of our outstanding farmers, and a 
civic-minded gentleman. I believe he represents the Farm Bureau of 


the State of Arkansas. We are delighted to have you, Mr. Miller, at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF MAX MILLER, ARKANSAS FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Miter. When you made the statement that you would like to 
have some of the talks today, I felt I might as well present what I 
have to say this afternoon as tomorrow. I do not see where it makes 
any difference. 

I might say that I do represent the Arkansas Farm Bureau, which 
is comprised of some 58,000 members, and I am the labor repre- 
sentative to try to get this hassle worked out in Washington. 
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We do have this recurring hassle, I may add it that way, coming up 
every year, every couple of years, to try to get labor down there. 

Labor with us in the Cotton Belt is getting and has been an in- 
creasing problem. We, of course, have a big labor market available 
to us in Memphis in our particular area. 

As you will know, our cotton area is roughly from the Mississippi, 
from the bootheel of Missouri, right down to the Delta of Arkansas 
and then into the State of Mississippi. And Memphis is our big 
area where we get the big volume of our domestic labor. We also 
handle something like 16,000 or 17,000 domestics a day out of there. 
That is not enough to handle our problem of gathering and chopping 
our crop. 

After we use all of the labor that is available to us, then we are 
certified by the State employment service as to whether or not we need 
more labor. 

That is the way we get our additional labor. May I say that that 
has been very satisfactory for the past year. 

Mr. Gatuines. Could I interrupt you right there? 

Mr. Mriuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. I just wondered whether you would state for the 
record just how far the labor from Memphis will travel? Do they 
come back home at night? 

Mr. Muuer. That is right. They 


ar. 4 go as far as over to Marianna, 
which is about 55 miles. 


hey go up into Blytheville, which is about 


70 miles. They go over to Mississippi, which is as far as 100 miles. 
_ Then they go down to Hewus, all over in that territory, which is 


about 40 miles. And then it just fans out in a circle around, you might 
say, in that territory. 

Our relationship with the State employment service has been very 
happy, particularly the last 2 or 3 years and with the labor depart- 
ment it has been very happy. That is the particular reason that we 
in the Arkansas Farm Bureau and those of us that use these Mexi- 
cans—I might say incidentally that I do use some of this labor my- 
self—think that it is to our best interests to see that this Public Law 
78 is extended as written. Weare very much in favor of that. 

Personally, I can speak for the Farm Bureau. We can see no ad- 
vantage whatever in putting it for 2 years or 4 years or 3 years. It 
is quite an expense for some of us to come up here, both in time and 
money. We finally arrive at this thing at the final analysis, and we 
come back and decide we have not got the labor, we need the labor; 
and that is the logical place for us to get the labor, from Mexico. It is 
very satisfactory labor. 

ather than hurting our wage scale down in our part of the coun- 
try, if anything, it keeps it on a level basis, I would say. I do not 
think our domestic labor objects to their coming in at all. They are 
glad to see them. 

I think that is particularly true of the small farmer, because it 
makes the domestic labor available to the small farmer, whereas the 
big farmer, of course, if he did not get any Mexicans, he would soon 
absorb all of the labor, and the small farmer would be left with no 
labor at all. Where the little farmer can go out with the pickup truck 
and get 5 or 6 people to work for him, the big farmer—and speaking 
of one particular operation, we use about five or six hundred domes- 
tics a day, and then we have an additional force of about 200 Mexicans. 
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We do not try to use the whole domestic force that might be available. 
We do use ail they will let us have from the offices. We get that out 
of the Memphis office. 

We get it from Brinkley, Ala., which is about 35 miles from our 
operation. We get them from Forrest City, Ark., and then from 
Memphis. 

Mr. Gatuines. How many Mexicans were used in Lee County and 
St. Francis County in 1954? 

Mr. Miter. Lee County used about 1,400 last year during the pick- 
ing season and about 900 during the chopping season. 

St. Francis County was about 2,300 during the picking season and 
about 2,000, I believe, in the chopping season. 

I might say for the record, too, that Arkansas is the third biggest 
user of the Mexican national labor. We use about 28,000 in the 
State—we did last year. 

That, of course, points up why we have such a tremendous interest 
in the program. 

Mr. Garutines. That labor is used largely in cotton ? 

Mr. Miter. Practically 100 percent in cotton. We do use them, 
of course, in other jobs, Sos to weather conditions or something like 
that. They help in haying or getting the corn cut. 

We work on that when they are not in the cotton. Mainly they are 
for cotton. They are for the specified time there and when the time 
is up, they go home. That does not offer any trouble with our domes- 
tic labor at all. In fact, they are glad to see them come in. 

Mr. Garuines. What I was getting at, in 1954, we had cotton allot- 
ments. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. Quotas. 

Mr. Mixer. Yes. 

Mr. Garnines. Irrespective of the fact that your Opn and 
your neighbors’ operations were somewhat under what you had 
planted in 1953, you still required the Mexican labor ? 

Mr. Miuier. As a matter of fact, we needed more because of the 
fact that we have lost additional labor since 1953. I mean our domes- 
tic labor force has gone down since 1953. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. Any advantage in the houses on your holdings—do 
you have any advantage in the tenant houses! 

Mr. Mriuer. Yes, we have some. You cannot fill them with the 
proper kind of labor. It is just not there any more. The only labor 
that is available is the cooks and the houseboys and the old and indi- 
gent and the children that want to come out and go to work. 

We have to hassle pretty hard to get enough tractor drivers, Mr. 
Chairman. It has gotten to that point. 

So far as getting good labor on the farm, it is almost a thing of the 
past in our particular part of the country. Mechanization is comin 
in. Weare making big strides in that. You would think that woul 
make more labor available. It does not make it available. 

Mr. Srwpson. I would like to ask this question: What wages do 
these people receive ? 

Mr. Mruier. What wages do they pay the Mexican? Five dollars 
a day is what we have been paying the last 2 or 3 years—50 cents an 
hour. 
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Mr. Stupson. What do you pay farmhands that work by the month? 

Mr. Muier. We have very few monthly hands. We pay the tractor 
drivers the scheduled skilled ones, $5 a day and our semiskilled ones 
$4.50 and our so-called herders $4 a day. That is sufficient incentive 
to bring them up to efficient operators at $5. 

Mr. Simpson. Do you have many people working on the farm by 
the month? 

Mr. Miiuer. There are some. We are getting quite a bit into the 
cattle business, trying to take up some of the slack caused by the reduc- 
tion in cotton and acreage and we are hiring some very fine college 
boys who majored in animal husbandry and use them as monthly 
people. We all have some supervisors we work by the month. They 
are paid on a monthly basis. 

Mr. Stmpson. What is the average wage per month for a man on 
the farm if you hire any at all? 

Mr. Miter. I could not answer that, sir. It depends on the job 
he is doing. I have some that I paid $200 a month. 

I have some that are paid $400 a month with a bonus at the end of 
the year. 

Depending on the job that they have to do, depending on the size 
and chareaiet of the job, the pay is—the boys looking after a herd of 
cattle, depending upon whether it is a registered herd and he has to 
keep up with artificial breeding or whether he has to do with keeping 
up the records of the calf crop, he is paid commensurate with the 
job he does. 

Mr. Srmwpson. Do you pay them as much as $400 a month? 

Mr. Miniter. Some make as high as $400. Some of our managers, 
managing big plantations. 

Mr. Simpson. I understand that. I am talking about what we 
would call in Illinois a man working on the farm by the month that 
drives the tractor. 

Mr. Mitier. We do not have that. I do not think we have that. 

Mr. Srmpson. That is all. 

Mr. Hagen. As I gather, Mr. Miller, you own a large plantation? 

Mr. Miter. No; I rent quite a large one. I work about 2,000 acres 
of land myself. I use about a top of 60 Mexicans in the fall and about 
30 in the spring, depending on how much local labor is available. I 
am president of the Lee County Farmers Association, which handles 
these Mexicans that I mentioned a minute ago, that we use in our 
particular county. Iam rather familiar with the Mexican problem. 

Mr. Hagen. Is your operation confined to cotton ? 

Mr. Mier. I have cotton, cattle, corn, and soybeans. No rice, 

Mr. Hagen. Do you have dairy? 

Mr. Mitirr. No; beef, cow, and calf program. 

Mr. Hagen. In Arkansas, of course, traditionally, you have share- 
croppers and tenant farmers? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. They did not supply all of the labor. There was a 
going rate for labor by the hour; right? 

Mr. Miuzer. Repeat that, please. 

Mr. Hagen. I was trying to find out how they established this rate 
of 50 cents an hour in Arkansas on a tenant or sharecropping basis. 
That is pretty hard, to establish the wage rate on 

Mr. Miuier. I think I made it clear. For the tractor drivers and 
skilled operators, that is the wage rate of 50 cents. Other labor goes 
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from $2 to $3 up to $5 depending on the scarcity of labor. That is 
what makes the price go up always. 

Mr. Hagen. $3 for an 8-hour day? 

Mr. Miuuer. No; it would be even as low as $2 per hundred for 
—— cotton. Gradually builds up to $2.50, $3, and $3.50 and so on, 
depending on the scarcity of labor. Usually you might say chopping 
starts out around $4 and $4.50, to $5 a day. That is a day. 

But it, by the hour, is—— 

Mr. Hacen. What would you pay your cotton choppers ? 

Mr. Mitirr. I donot know. It depends on what he starts out. Next 
year I have an idea that it will be $4 a day. 

Mr. Hagen. Is that an 8-hour day? 

Mr. Miutxer. That is a 10-hour day. 

Mr. Hagen. That amounts to—— 

Mr. Mixer. 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. Hagen. 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. Miter. If you will pardon me, that will probably last about, 
well, 2 weeks, then the labor gets scarce and then it goes on up. Usually 
when it starts out at $4 that is with the sharecroppers and share rent- 
ers that are available in the immediate vicinity that get caught up with 
their own crop and come over and work in your crop. Then it grad- 
ually builds up from that. 

Mr. Hagen. You do not pay your cotton pickers by the hour? 

Mr. Miter. We pay them by the sack, on the big operation, by the 
hundred. On the big operation we have 5, 6, or 7 hundred people we 
have to pay by the sack. 

Mr. Hagen. You have been paying them around $2 a hundred for 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Muir. We pay a whole lot higher than that. It starts off 
usually at 2 and then builds on up and usually stops around 3. I have 
had mechanics pick as high as 5 and 6 hundred pounds a day—I do 
have some that will do that. I have some Negroes that will average 
400 pounds a day. 

Mr. Hagen. What kind of a housing do you provide the Mexicans? 

Mr. Miter. Standard houses. 

Mr. Hacen. What is standard? 

Mr. Miter. As prescribed by the Employment Service. They come 
in for regular inspection every year. We are certified by them. We 
have so many square feet available for them with approved bunks, 
mattresses, and cooking utensils, cooking stoves, shower baths, toilet 
facilities. They are very good quarters. Quite a contrast to what it 
was when I first used to get Mexicans. I can remember quite well. 
I remember the first group of them. I had a very good house for them. 
Went to a good deal of expense fixing the house up with beds, heat- 
ing and cooking stoves, an ae all slept out on the ground under the 
trees. They would not use the house. It is quite a contrast to what it 
is now. 

Mr. Hagen. They did not like the houses. They liked the fresh air. 

Mr. Mier. They did not know what it was, sir. That is what I 
meant. They did not have houses like that down home. 

Mr. Gatuines. Facilities were much better than they had in Mex- 
ico? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 
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Mr. Hagen. All you have to do is to travel down to Mexico to find 
that out. 

Mr. Gaturnes. There is a roll call. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to finish very briefly. Do you charge the Mex- 
icans for the house ? 

Mr. Mituer. No, no, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all free? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Utilities and everything? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; and we pay very dearly to get them up there. 
We would not do it if it was not necessary to get labor to get our 
crop out. It costs like the dickens to get them up there. It costs us, 
in my particular territory, about $32 per head to get them there and 
deliver them back. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you see any difference in their productivity as 
compared to the local labor ? 

Mr. Mixer. Very much greater, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, they will do more work? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. On an hourly basis? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; he certainly does. One of the big things there 
in that—I do not know whether you are from the South or not, the 
Negro likes to stay in a group and talk and visit with everybody, 
to get to the end of the row, as we call it, chopping out. They wait 
until everybody else gets to the end of the row, and then take time 
to decide who is going to take one row, so they can be next to the 
gal they want to talk to and so on and so forth. 

The Mexican does not do that. They scatter across the field like 
a bunch of geese. You never hear anything out of them except 
singing. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you have any Mexicans driving tractors? 

Mr. Mier. One that works for me all of the time. That is an 
American citizen that handles my own Mexicans that I have come 
in and also handles any complaints that I have from the association, 
which are almost nonexistent for the last year and a half. 

Mr. Hagen. Mexican nationals, you do not have any of them ? 

Mr. Mutter. We do not need them. We only need them just during 
the peak harvest. That is the only time. We feel like this law we 
have now will do the job that we need to have done, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you have any wetback problem ? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. You have no native Mexicans? 

Mr. Miiier. We do have this, there are a few that come in there 
from Texas every year that have been coming in for a number of years 
and they know the operator. They do not even clear, I do not think, 
with the Employment Service. I have one neighbor, Jimmy Jones 
who gets about 40 that have been coming in to him for a number of 
years. He goes to a good deal of expense, buying them trucks and 
good trucks, puts them in regular quarters, just like the rest of us 
do and they are very happy with him. They are much in the minority. 

Mr. Hagen. What part of Mexico do these Mexicans come from, 
the interior or what? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes; all of ours come from the interior. We get them 
through Eagle Pass. We have this last year. We have gotten them 
through there. 
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Mr. Hagen. Is that north of Mexico City or south ? 

Mr. Miter. It is south of Mexico City. Most of them come from 
south of Mexico City, from Michocan. 

Mr. Hacen. I want to thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. Very well. 

Mr. GAtTuines. Mr. Simpson wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Stwpson. On the Mexican families that come in from Mexico 
is there anything done, or precautions taken, to keep them from bring- 
ing the foot-and-mouth disease into your herd of cattle? 

Mr. Miter. In here from Mexico? 

Mr. Stmpson. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Well, they are not allowed to bring anything up ex- 
cept the clothes on their backs and they pass a very double, rigid 
physical examination. 

Mr. Stupson. Couldn’t they bring it in on their shoes? 

Mr. Mituer. I do not know. I never thought of that. They go 
through decontamination centers and they are deloused, pretty rig- 
idly inspected. 

Mr. Stmpson. There certainly must be some precaution to keep the 
persons from Mexico, especially a Mexican laborer, that may have been 
around cattle or oxen with foot-and-mouth disease. This committee 
authorized about $50 million to be used to eradicate foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico. 

Mr. Miter. Don’t you think our public health services do that 
pretty thoroughly ¢ 

Mr. Stmpson. I hope so. 

Mr. Mitier. They are very rigid. 

Mr. Stmpson. I hope so. I wondered what you do about it. 

Mr. Mitier. They are very rigid on the inspection. Usually we 
do not have any trouble with physical disabilities except one in a while 
one will slip by with a hernia or something. 

Mr. Hagen. I wondered where you managed to get this harvesting 
done before locally. You have got more machinery. Arkansas lost cot- 
ton acreage in recent years. I wondered where all of your labor went. 

Mr. Mier. I cannot answer that. They have gone. We do not 
know except they are just not available. We work very closely. 
Naturally in my position I have to be very careful about this thing 
to see that we have used up all of the available labor. I mean in my 
position, being president of the organization. I do not want to be 
put on the spot. I want to be absolutely clear that we are in the 
clear. We work very closely with the office in Forest City. They 
all work together very closely for the same reason. ‘The head of the 
organization down there is the Senator of our State and he knows the 
rules and regulations and he is very careful. 

Mr. Hagen. I just wanted to say this, Mr. Miller; we get a lot of 
your people in California, even now, that come out there to pick 
cotton. ‘The price is a little bit higher out there. 

Mr. Mriiier. It may be; I donot know. We think ours make pretty 
good wages. 

Mr. Gaturnes. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(At 3:10 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
Thursday, March 17, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpreciraL AcTION SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON EqQuirMENT, Suppiies, AND MANPOWER, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The special action subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., 
in room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives EK. C. Gathings, Abbitt, Thompson of 
Texas, and Hoeven. 
Also present: Representatives Poage, Hagen, McIntire, and Rhodes 
of Arizona. 
Mr. Garuines. The committee will be in order. 
At the outset, I would like to ask consent to file a statement by 
W. P. Thorpe, New Mexico. He is connected with the New Mexico 
Farm and Livestock Bureau in that State. 


Without objection, this statement will go in the record at this point. 
(The statement of W. P. Thorpe is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY W. P. THorRpPE, DrrectorR, NEw MExIco FARM AND LIVESTOCK 
BUREAU, RELATIVE TO H. R. 3822, To ExTEND MEXICAN FarM LABOR PROGRAM 


New Mexico farmers and ranchers are 100 percent in favor of deleting the ter- 
mination date now contained in Public Law 78, thereby obviating the necessity, 
uncertainty, and expense of having it expire every 2 years as heretofore. In 
answer to the objection often heard that the time may come when we will not 
need to contract Mexican nationals and should therefore have no use for such a 
law, we wish to call attention to the fact that Public Law 78 becomes inoperative 
if there is no certification of need for the employment of Mexican nationals on 
farms, by the United States Labor Department. However, even if that day ever 
comes, which we doubt, why should we not retain the law intact to provide for 
the operation of the program in case the need for it does arise at some future 
date, instead of having to go through all the “fuss and feathers” of having to 
reenact the law to provide the necessary farm labor on a few months’ notice. 
There always has been a need for braceros in some sections of the United States, 
however, and we predict there always will be. Also it always works to the dis- 
advantage of farmer employers, the Labor Department, the State Department, 
and the Congress to have to meet a deadline in a struggle to secure an extension 
of Public Law 78, to furnish the means of providing for what is obviously essen- 
tial to plant, cultivate, and harvest crops to feed and clothe those very persons 
who would keep a definite termination date tacked onto the law, and those who 
would do away with it altogether. Crops have a very definite habit of not waiting 
for various groups of men to make up their minds—there is a time to plant, a 
time to cultivate, and a time to harvest—and if those established periods are not 
strictly adhered to, there will be no crops or at best they will be greatly reduced 
in volume. Therefore, I wish to restate that New Mexico greatly desires Public 
Law 78 be kept constantly in force without any termination date in order that 
farmers of this country may have it to use on short notice when the need for it 
arises. 
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Now just a word about the present and past need of using contracted Mexican 
nationals on farms and ranches in the United States, under Public Law 78. That 
there is dire need for them now and has been in the past, and will be in the 
foreseeable future, cannot successfully be contradicted. During World War II, 
when the draft and demand for help in the defense and industrial plants prac- 
tically denuded farms and ranches of young able-bodied men, I saw in New Mexico 
wives and daughters roping and branding calves and doing the rouvh work 
necessary to keep a cow ranch producing. I saw old men who had passed the 
time of life when they were able to do strenuous work, fall off their tractors and 
literally die in their tracks—a similar situation could recur without Public Law 
78. During the last couple of years of the war we got in Italian and then German 
prisoners of war to help out on the seasonal work. When the war was over 
we expected to have plenty of farm and ranch labor—nd for a time we did 
fare better. But soon the lure of industrial work in the cities drew off some 
young returned soldiers who had always been farm workers before the war. 
Then the building and expanding of Government p'ants such as the atomic- 
energy plant at Los Alamos, the Sandia Base at Albuquerque, the White Sands 
guided missile proving grounds near Las Cruces, the reactivation of airbases 
at Roswell, Carlsbad, Clovis, Alamogordo and others drained the remaining farm 
and ranch labor until in all of southern New Mexico where cotton is grown there 
is not enough domestic labor available, competent, and willing to work, to even 
plant a crop, to say nothing of cultivating, chopping, and picking the cotton. In 
other words, we are entirely dependent on Mexican nationals to grow and harvest 
our crops. All available competent, domestic farm workers are used in the 
various local areas. On my own 160-acre irrigated farm in Dona Ana County 
we have always used, with the exception of the war prisoners, local Spanish- 
American men and boys and Mexican nationals. We never have used so-called 
wetbacks whenever it was possible to get our work done with contracted nation- 
als. The same has been true of other New Mexico cotton-growing counties. 

I have been asked many times why we do not use the Navaho and other Indians 
from the northern part of our State. We have tried to work out satisfactory 
plans to use them but to date have not been able to do so. The pattern for the 
movement of seasonal farm and ranch labor has always been from the south to 
the north in our part of the country. There is usually a small surplus of farm 
and ranch labor in the north two tiers of counties. But these people will not 
come south to pick cotton. They go north according to their tradition in the 
summer as sheepherders and workers in the sugar-beet fields in Colorado. 

Often I have heard it said that if farmers would pay the same price as industry 
they would get all the workers they could use. Of course that is not true— 
industrial plants provide year-around work. Most farm work is seasonal. If 
wages were equal, the industrial plants would still get the men. Again, the 
nature of farm work is not such that a farmer can get as much return from a 
man’s labor—there is too much lost time. When a man stands before an assem- 
bly line he is performing the maximum amount of labor every hour of the day. 
He is not traveling from one field to another part of the time—he is not waiting 
for the ditch boss to turn in the water so he can begin irrigating, he is not stand- 
ing around waiting for a mechanic to come from town to repair a broken down 
ensilage cutter. But granting that such wages were paid, there is one question 
I ask to which I never get an answer, “Would you be willing to pay the necessary 
increased cost of food and clothing which would result from the payment of farm 
wages comparable to wages paid by industry?” 

According to a recent survey by the New Mexico Employment Service, only 15 
percent of those who refused to accept farm jobs, indicated they did so because 
the wages offered were too low. 

Again, well-meaning persons say “Why do we need to import Mexican na- 
tionals when there are thousands of unemployed citizens in the United States?” 
The answer to that is simply that this is a free country. Any man is free to 
work where he pleases. An idle auto worker in Detroit will not come to New 
Mexico to pick cotton and perform other stoop labor. In the first place, he 
doesn’t want to; in the second place, he doesn’t know how to do that kind of 
work; and in the third place he couldn’t stand to work in the summer and fall 
heat of southern New Mexico and other border States. Therefore, he stays in 
Detroit. Only a totalitarian government can-load-its-eitizens.into a-truck and 
command them to work where they do not want to go. Our only instrument, 
thank God, is persuasion. And the State employment services and the United 
States Employment Service are doing a wonderful job in trying to persuade 
able-bodied workers who are unemployed to help fill the pressing need for 
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seasonal workers in agriculture. But there still remains the unfilled gap which 
only Public Law 78 can bridge. Last: year, 1954, it took 309,033 Mexican 
nationals brought in under this law to fill this gap. 

New Mexico had to use 18,946 of them in 1954. She used 23,599 in 1953, and 
22,539 in 1952. And for the reasons stated, we shall continue to need them. 
Therefore, New Mexico respectfully requests your committee, Mr. Chairman, 
to give favorable consideration to a recommendation that Public Law 78 be 
continued in force, but with the termination date, which is section 509, deleted. 

We do not maintain that Public Law 78 is perfect. As a matter of fact we 
think that paragraph (3) under section 502 works an unjust and unwarranted 
hardship on employers and should be deleted, but in order not to jeopardize 
the most critical issue before us now which is the extension of the authority 
for the Secretary of Labor to recruit and import Mexican nationals for work 
on farms and ranches in the United States, we are not insisting on the deletion 
of paragraph (3) of section 502. 


Mr. Gatuines. Now the first witness this morning is the Honorable 
Allan C. Devaney, District Commissioner, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. 

Is Mr. Devaney present? 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN C. DEVANEY, DISTRICT COMMISSIONER, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Devaney. Yes. 

Mr. Gatuines. Do you have any associates with you that you would 
like to have sit with you? 

Mr. Devaney. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. General Swing asked 
me to tell you and the committee that he regrets very much his ina- 
bility to be here this morning. He had another engnmerns prior 


to the call from this committee. That is, before the Government 
Operations Subcommittee. I think he would much rather be here 
because he is primarily concerned with this overall program both as 
to the legal and illegal. 

Mr. Gatuines. We would like to have had him but we feel sure you 
will carry the matter on well. 

Mr. Devaney. Very well, sir. Would you like me to proceed at 
this point ? 

Mr. Gatuineos. Just in your own way. 

Mr. Devaney. I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 
but as I understand it, H. R. 3822 is a bill to extend Public Law 78 
indefinitely. 

I first would like to state that so far as the Immigration Service 
is concerned, we believe that Public Law 78 should be extended. The 
question as to whether or not it should be extended for a period of 
time or indefinitely, is, of course, a legislative matter. e would 
like to state for the record, however, that even if it is only extended 
for a period of 4 years and 6 months, as I believe was indicated by 
the Labor Department yesterday, we really have no objection as to 
that particular recommendation. 

I would like to invite the committee’s attention to the fact there, 
however, that if it is extended indefinitely as indicated, that in es- 
sence it is not too important, but if it is extended indefinitely, if 
the Secretary of Labor does not certify the need for additional labor 
in the United States, that, by its own terms, the bill becomes inopera- 
tive. 
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There is also a fact to consider that if money is not appropriated 
for continued operation under this act year after year, that, too, 
of course would stop operation of the act. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman, in relation to the provi- 
sions of the proposed bill. I have some other statements that I would 
like to make. Shall I proceed ? 

Mr. Garuines. I wish you would go ahead then with your full 
statement on all phases of the problem that you would like to touch on. 

Mr. Devaney. Very well. 

I would first like to make a statement concerning the drive that 
was started last June to remove from the United States the Mexican 
laborers that had entered the United States illegally. This drive was 
commenced in the State of California with the personnel which the 
Service then had available. 

It was accomplished not alone with the border patrol available 
but we utilized all of our forces, investigators, every type of officer we 
could get. our hands on. 

In that operation in California which completely to our satisfac- 
tion has removed the wets from that area, we had the utmost cooper- 
ation of the farmers, the local authorities, and in the end we find 
that today in the State of California, the matter relating to the control 
of illegal aliens in that area has been accomplished. 

We then proceeded with our drive into the lower valley of Texas, 
moving and utilizing a great portion of the force that we had in 
California. These same results were obtained in the lower valley. 

I can only say about that again that as a result of that drive and 
its accomplishment both from the immigration standpoint, and from 
the standpoint of the control of criminal elements, correcting some 
social elements, it has brought about very satisfactory results. 

Mr. Gatruines. Would you suffer an interruption there? 

Mr. Devaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutnes. I wondered what size force was required in 1954 in 
comparison to 1953 to do this job? 

Mr. Devaney. If I could provide the exact figure later on, I will, 
as to the number that was actually operating in California. We did 
implement that force with some additional 700 officers because of the 
intense nature of the drive at that particular time, because of the 
extreme number of wets that were in those areas, we did have to 
augment our force to that extent. 

After the program was underway for sometime a request was 
presented to the Appropriations Committee of the Congress for 
some 200 additional officers to relieve the pressure which was continu- 
ing as to the supplementary officers that we had sent in to California 
and Texas that normally were not assigned to that work. 

Congress did allow an additional 200 in the first supplement. And 
recently, we did make an additional request for 200 more officers. And 
the House Appropriations Committee in the last few days has au- 
thorized that additional number. 

Mr. Garuines. It is a mammoth job and we realize it. We want to 
commend you. I am sure that the committee feels that you have done 
a splendid job. 

Mr. Devaney. Thank you. 
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Mr. Garutines. I just wondered how you were able to do such a 
remarkable piece of work in the State of California. How did you 
utilize these men so effectively ¢ 

Mr. Devaney. Of course, first of all, you had to establish more 
definite road blocks to prevent a further influx of workers from 
Mexico, sealing off the border as it were. 

And then moving up from the border, apprehending those who 
could be found and returned to Mexico. Naturally the question 
would come in your mind, well, where did you put them? Did you 
just dump them across the border ¢ 

We did not. ‘They were bussed and flown to the border and then 
turned over to the Mexican Government and they were put on trains 
and taken down to the interior of Mexico. 

I would like the record to reflect that the Mexican Government 
in providing the transportation from the border to the interior coop- 
erated with the Service to the fullest extent. 

Mr. Gatuines. Were they carried great distances from their homes 
or did they reside close to the border, or what? 

Mr. Devaney. Some few of them did. But most of them were 
from down in the interior of Mexico. They came up from the interior 
of Mexico. 

Mr. Gatuines. That has been argued on the floor in previous years 
that policy seems to be a little out of place to carry these Mexicans 
so far away from their homes. 

Mr. Devaney. If they are taken back to the interior of Mexico, 
the Mexican Government, as I understand it, is providing transporta- 
tion to their places of residence, wherever possible. 

It certainly is a fact that we cannot and could not allow them to 
congregate in border areas. As the program went along and in an 
effort to spread them and assist the Mexican Government, we did start 
an operation from Brownsville, Tex., where we have utilized a boat to 
take them down to Veracruz. They leave from Port Isabel, Tex., 
near Brownsville, by boat and are taken down to Veracruz. 

And there the Mexican Government takes over and disperses them 
into the areas which they apparently came from. 

Mr. Gatutnes. So you did get full cooperation from the Mexican 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Devaney. We got the very fullest cooperation. 

Mr. Garuines. Did I understand you to say that you requested an 
additional 200 from the Appropriations Committee this year for the 
fiscal year commencing on the 1st day of July? 

Mr. Devanry. Yes, and the committee has, as we understand it, 
approved the additional 200. 

Mr. Garuines. Would you move into Texas now. I interrupted 
you a while ago when you started talking about your program in 
Texas. 

Mr. Devaney. As I indicated previously pretty much the same re- 
sults have obtained in the lower valley of ‘Texas, where the big opera- 
tion was underway. For a while I am sure that some of the growers 
were apprehensive as to whether or not this program which had been 
initiated by Gen. Earl Swing was going tocontinue. It has continued. 
That has been with great satisfaction that the vast majority of the 
growers have cooperated in our effort to rid the valley of illegal 
Mexicans. 
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Mr. Garuines. Has there been any adverse publicity in 1954? You 
will recall in 1953, quite a lot of headlines in the papers in that area 
with respect to the entry into this country of so many wetbacks. 

Mr. Devangy. There has been in the past. I suspect that it will 
continue in the future to a certain extent. But I think it is incum- 
bent on the Government that so much has been accomplished by the 
removal of the vast horde of illegal Mexicans from the United States, 
that I am sure a right-thinking person will want to continue it on 
the basis on which we are operating today. The border is sealed. 
There are a few seeping through in various areas but with the addi- 
tional force and a well-trained operating force that we have, and a 
mobile force that can move into areas where they are going to attempt 
to enter and we are satisfied that they are over across the border and 
will attempt to enter, that in the long run, I think everybody is going 
to be happier. 

Mr. Garuines. From the information that was given us by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Siciliano, there has been a great increase in 
contracting of these laborers in the southern part of Texas and in the 
southern part of California? 

Mr. Devaney. Yes, sir. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
leave with the committee charts which I think will probably better 
indicate to you and make clear just what was involved in this operation. 

Mr. Garutnes. I wondered whether you could just refer to certain 
pages of the charts and then it could be reproduced in the record. 

We would like to have the information for the benefit of the com- 
mittee, please. 

Mr. Devaney. For the information of the committee I would like 
to submit chart “A” which represents the area in which we: were 
operating, the types of vehicles utilized and the men utilized to ac- 
complish the job which has been accomplished. 

(The chart numbered “A” is as follows:) 
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Mr. Garuines. What is the distance in miles? 

Mr. Devaney. You are pinning me down to a detail. I am sure 
there are men back of me that could probably answer that much 
better. 

The distance from across that whole border 

Mr. Garuines. Yes; anyhow that can be furnished. 

Mr. Devaney. I do not have that at my fingertips. 

The next chart “B” represents in the Los Angeles and San Antonio 
districts a comparative chart showing the number apprehended in 
1953 and 1954. This chart covers the period when the drive started 
in June. I think it will be helpful to the committee. 

(The chart marked “B” is as follows :) 
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Mr. Gatuines. Was there a sizable increase in 1954 over 1953? 

Mr. Devaney. Yes. In that particular area actually the total num- 
ber in 1954 was less than in the overall calendar year for 1953, but at 
the start of the drive, for example, in San Antonio, Tex., in 1953, dur- 
ing that month approximately 49,000 were apprehended. In the same 
calendar month, July 1954, that dropped back down to about 45,000. 
Then as we progressed in the drive, as the chart will indicate, then 
it continued to drop off, indicating that a cleanup operation had been 
effective and that the border had been sealed, to the extent that only 
a few were coming through. 

Now chart C. This is a chart covering the contracting of legal 
workers in both the Los Angeles and San Antonio areas. I am sure 
that the Labor Department people have supplied you with the number 
that was contracted during the past ecnt—the past calendar year 
1953 and 1954. 

The reason why we drafted the chart as we have along this line is 
that so we would have some comparison with the apprehensions and 
the contracting. So that as the apprehensions increased, the con- 
tracting increased. So that as an indication in July in the San An- 
tonio district ; that is, the immigration district, the record as indicated 
by this chart will reflect that in July 1953 there was little or no con- 
tracting, but in July 1954 the contracting jumped up to approxi- 
mately 48,000 as indicated by that long line. 

(Chart C referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Garuines. You were going to say a few moments ago that you 
had received quite a lot of cooperation feats the farmers. Would you 
oon to give us a little more detailed information on that, with respect 
to this? 

Mr. Devaney. I think, Mr. Chairman, the best indication of that is 
the fact that particularly the larger growers in the areas recognized 
that this was an unhealthy situation. They recognized, too, that the 
Immigration Service meant to rid the valley of illegal aliens in 
California and Texas, too. 

They were not happy with the fact that the border patrol would 
come on their farm in the morning and -take off a large number of 
wets, and then find in the afternoon that they did not have anyone 
to do the job. It did bring about stability so far as they were con- 
cerned. And that, I think, and some other factors, recognizing that 
such an enlarged number of illegal aliens in the United States was 
depressing social standards, well, there was every indication that many 
criminal acts committed by these destitute individuals—and I think 
the thinking person realized perhaps in the greater cooperation would 
come from all concerned if the worker going back to his home in 
Mexico was financially in a better condition, and certainly they are 
today. 

Just this past week General Swing and myself were down in Mexico 
City on other Government matters and we did talk with a number of 
the officials of that Government. 

I would like to state for the record that they are extremely happy 
and pleased at the effective operation that took piace to rid that 
area of illegal alien Mexicans. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder whether you could give some information 
as to the apprehensions by your Department in various cities of the 
United States in 1954 in comparison with 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Devaney. That would be for the calendar year 1953. We appre- 
hended 1,039,189. 

Mr. Garutnes. Could you give us a rough estimate as to where 
these came from principally ? 

Mr. Devaney. You mean as to that State they were apprehended in! 

Mr. Gaturnes. Yes. 

Mr. Devaney. Well, largely the apprehensions were in the State of 
California and in Texas. .I should also indicate for the information 
of the committee that a large number of these “wets” had not stayed 
in those States but had drifted northward into the industrial cities, 
such as San Francisco, Detroit, Chicago, and other places. When we 
were reasonably satisfied that a pretty good job had been done in 
the Southwest, we did move into those areas. 

Mr. Garuines. You used some of your force, the additional force 
that was given you, for these epprehegsions in various parts of the 
country as well as on the border 

Mr. Devaney. Yes. It was quite a sacrifice on much of the perma- 
nent personnel of the Service like taking investigators out of the city 
of New York and sending them to the Southwest to do this job, but 
it was obvious that with the staff officers we had, we had to do it. 
And it had to be done immediately because, in effect, in many of the 
areas it had amounted to an invasion of illegal Mexicans entering 
the United States. 
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I am sure those familiar with the situation will agree that some- 
thing had to be done. So we did utilize our officers, that is, to the 
extent that we have now been able to supplement that force and 
we will be able to permit our border patrol on the Canadian border 
to operate on a normal basis again. 

There was sacrifice as to men, there was sacrifice as to other types 
of work in order to have this job accomplished. 

Mr. THompson. That was in 1953 the figure of one-million-and- 
some-odd ? 

Mr. Devaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Calendar 1953? 

Mr. Devaney. Yes. 

Mr. Gatuines. You are going to 1954? 

Mr. Devaney. 645,596 for 1954. 

Mr. McIntire. At the time that this intensive effort has been made 
by the Immigration Service has there been a change in recruitment 
Progr or policies or locale of the recruitment that has facilitated 
the legal entry of these people ? 

Mr. Devaney. You mean recruitment of personnel to do the job? 

Mr. McIntire. No, I mean the recruiting centers. Has there been 
a change in policy relative to recruiting centers that has helped to 
facilitate the legal movement of these people across the border as 
contracted with previous years when the total amount of wetbacks 
seemed to be a most difficult situation ? 

Mr. Devaney. I am glad you raised that question because we 
would like to definitely go on record as saying so far as the Immigra- 
tion Service is concerned that we do not believe in border recruitment, 
with some few exceptions. 

At Hidalgo, Tex., for example, that has been used on occasions 
with the permission of the Mexican Government, to recruit so-called 
specials, They are individuals who have been in the United States 
for a number of years, working, who are trained tractor drivers, 
irrigators, and what-have-you, and in order to avoid any delay, and 
this man was trained, we have used that place as a recruitment center 
for that type of work. 

But on the great mass of workers it is our feeling that it is unwise 
to have men recruited on the border. 

It is an invitation for a terrific influx of workers to come up from 
the interior of Mexico and hang around the border with the hope that 
they can be contracted. 

The Mexican Government, I am sure, would not want any part of 
the thing since, in the past, I am speaking from experience, it has been 
a terrific problem for them from the standpoint of economy and social 
problems with such a large number congregated at the border. 

So that I would like fhe record to clearly indicate that that is our 
position in relation to the matter. 

Mr. THomeson, Two States were mentioned as being particularly 
cooperative in this program, one of which is my State of Texas. In 
fairness to the others, it might be well to ask if those that were not 
mentioned have failed to be cooperative or not. 

Mr. Devaney. Perhaps in testifying I had in mind that the big 
operation was in California and Texas. I wish to assure the com- 
mittee and for the record, that in any of the places we have operated 
we have found the growers to be decent people. They want to do the 
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right thing, and now that the matter is under control and they recog- 
nize it; they want to cooperate with us. 

Mr. Tuompson. That had been my thought. 

Mr. Devaney. I think it might be well to refer to a communication 
which General Swing just a few days ago—if I can find it here, if you 
will give me a moment—-sent to Senator Kilgore, Congressman Kil- 
gore of your State. Could I read this for the record ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Devaney. “I recall your interest in the Border Patrol Intelli- 
gence Organization, which has been established along the border as 
an essential part of the effort to control iliegal entries. This intelli- 
gence organization depends of course upon the confidence and good 
will of the people on both sides of the border who are in a position 
to give an estimate of the situation as it regards movement of those 
who have entered illegally or who may do so. Our intelligence at 
the border reveals positive indication that if we should relax our effort 
illegal crossers would flood back into this country. I am concerned 
that I may have given the impression in my answers last Wednes- 
day”—that was before the Government Operations Subcommittee of 
the House—“that farmers and ranchers on this side of the border 
were also waiting for the return of the illegal alien. On the con- 
trary, they have been most cooperative and in accord with our present 
measures. I know we could not have reached our present state of 
almost complete control of the border without this voluntary cooper- 
ation on their part. I hope you will help me to express publicly 
our appreciation for this fine attitude on the part of the employers 
generally in the border areas.” 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you very much. You had left out two 
States that are neighbors of ours that we had always found extremely 
cooperative, namely, New Mexico and Arizona. 

Mr. Devaney. I am happy that you raised that point. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Devaney. Would you like for me to proceed ? 

Mr. Gatrurtnes. Yes. Just any information that you can give us. 
You have been most helpful. 

Mr. Devaney. That is about the extent of my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. I was not here yesterday when there was discussion convern- 
ing this bill. I believe at this point I will rest my testimony unless 
there are some questions that you would like to ask me. 

Mr. Gatutnes. We are grateful to you indeed for bringing this very 
fine information, as well as the factual data that you placed in the 
record. Are there any questions by members of the committee? If 
not, we appreciate so much your appearance here today and we thank 

you. 
, Mr. Devaney. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Representative Gubser has a meeting that he wants 
to attend. We would like for Representative Gubser to present his 
statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 10TH DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Gusser. First I would like to express my appreciation to mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for allowing me to appear out of turn since 
I do have another appointment which I must keep. 
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Rather than presume upon your time and read the prepared state- 
ment which is wee circulated to you at this time, I would like to 
summarize it if I may, Mr. Chairman, and state merely that 1 am 
here as a representative of California’s specialized agriculture, and 
as a person who not only represents more or less the heart of special- 
ized agriculture in the State of California, but as one who is engaged 
in the profession himself, and who frequently in the past years has 
had or has found it necessary to employ labor such as is being dis- 
cussed in this consideration of H. R. 3822. 

The statement which I have before you merely summarizes the very 
specialized aptitudes which are required in the type of labor which 
we use on the California specialty farm and may I emphasize special- 
ized aptitude, because it is not everyone who is able and willing to do 
the type of work that is required on our farms. 

I have also tried to point out in the statement that there is a short- 
age and I have also tried to point out that in these specialized crops, 
wherein marketability is important and quality is attained by pick- 
ing and harvesting sometimes at a certain hour, time is of the essence, 
and that the demand for this labor is always-sudden. 

This constitutes the summary of the entire statement that I wish 
to have entered in the record but the main purpose which I hope I 
can serve here is to answer any questions you may have. There have 
been some very loose statements circulated in past years which have 
tended to minimize the need for this particular type of labor in Cali- 
fornia specialty agriculture. It has also tended to minimize the fact 
that specialized aptitudes are required. As one who has made his 
living raising these types of crops as one who is thoroughly familiar 
with the type of labor we need, and when we need it and the quanti- 
ties in which we need it, I would most appreciate the chance to per- 
sonally answer any doubts any of you may have, and to answer any 
questions that you may have. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I want to say to you that we are most appreciative 
of the effort you made previously with respect to this legislation. 

You made one of the finest statements that was made on this legisla- 
tion a year ago on the floor of the House. If you would, I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that your statement be printed in full at 
this point in the record. 

Mr. Gousser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection that will be done. 

(Mr. Gubser’s statement which appeared in Congressional Record 
of March 2, 1954, is as follows :) 


Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on this bill as one who is 
familiar with it from personal experience because on rare occasions when no 
other source of labor is available I have hired Mexican nationals on my ranch 
in California. 

I would like to point out some of the facts regarding the unusual situation 
which prevails in my native State of California. In the first place, as you prob- 
ably know, our State raises 212 commercial crops. To be commercial a crop 
must be in interstate or foreign commerce and it must bring $1 million into the 
State of California; otherwise it is not classified as commercial. i 

Our State of California produces 8 percent of the agricultural wealth of the 
United States and uses 7 percent of the agricultural labor. In the last 4 years, 
the most recent 4 years, we have produced $2 billion in new agricultural wealth, 
yet in the last 100 years our gold industry in the State of California has produced 
less than $1 billion in new wealth. 
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In our State we plant and harvest a crop every month of the year. We raise 
crops on land at elevations of 5,000 feet on down to 250 feet below sea level. We 
raise them in temperatures that vary from 120 degrees to freezing in any month 
of the year. 

I point out these facts to show that California has a different situation. 
Mechanization is not possible in our State as it is in others. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like now to come down to a very basic point which 
has been involved in this debate today. That is the question, Is there a shortage 
of agricultural labor? With in excess of 3 million unemployed how can there be 
a labor shortage? I admit to you very frankly that in our State of California 
there is unemployment, but I point out that those who are currently unemployed 
are not qualified to perform agricultural labor nor do they have the desire to 
engage in it. 

Agricultural labor, believe it or not, is skilled labor. For example, may I point 
out the operation involved in the thinning of sugar beets which is currently 
going on at this very moment on my ranch in California. I am paying $16 an 
acre for thinning sugar beets. A good experienced sugar-beet thinner can thin 
an acre in 10 hours. His salary is, therefore, $1.60 an hour... We plant sugar 
beets on hills or beds which are 40 inches apart and we plant two rows to each 
hill or bed. That means that there are 26,162 running feet row in each acre. 
We try to leave 160 beets every 100 feet when we are performing this thinning 
operation. That means that this man, this skilled laborer I am going to call him, 
must strike the ground with his short-handled hoe 15,697 times to earn that $16 
or $1.60 an hour. If he thins the acre in 10 hours, that means he hits the ground 
with that hoe 1,570 times each hour or 27 strokes per minute, or every 2.2 seconds. 

Visualize this beet thinner. He cannot get down on his knees because he is 
progressing forward at a rate of 12 to 14 feet a minute. He is standing in a 
stooped position, reaching to the ground, chopping every 2.2 seconds. And he 
must be very careful to hit the ground as close to that beet seedling as he pos- 
sibly can, so that the many beet seedlings which are intertwined will be exposed. 
And while he is doing that with his right hand, his left index finger and thumb 
are working with the deftness of a surgeon, going in to untwine those inter- 
twined beets, removing the weak ones and leaving only the strong ones and 
leaving only one single beet every 8 inches. 

I point out that operation to you, Mr. Chairman, to show you that this is not 
just ordinary labor; it is skilled labor. 

There is unemployment in California. Go to the unemployment insurance lines 
and you will see it. But go to those lines and ask those men if they will accept 
a job thinning beets, hitting that ground 1,570 times per hour for $16 an acre, 
and they will tell you, “We won't do it.”’ And furthermore, if you try them you 
will find that they cannot do it. 

I maintain that the persons in the unemployment insurance lines or the people 
who are unemployed in California and the other States are not agricultural 
laborers. They are not qualified to do this work. They do not have the desire 
to do it. 

As I explained in a debate on this subject last year, we prefer to hire local 
labor because local laborers are more experienced and because the incidental 
costs of local labor are not as high as for Mexican nationals. 

Let me quote from a letter which I received from one of my growers in Cali- 
fornia, a heavy producer of broccoli: 

“They call the Mexican national program slavery. In some areas of the 
Nation this might be true, but why penalize California and Arizona? We must 
pay these nationals the going rate of pay for such labor as we pay the locals. 
Then we must furnish camp facilities, power, water, heat, kitchen, cooks, trans- 
portation, medical treatment, transportation to and from the border, association 
fees, and countless other expenses. Our cost for this program brings the hourly 
rate to $.19 per hour per man. We can hire locals, if available, for 95 cents to 
$1 per hour and furnish none of the above. Obviously, it would be sound busi- 
ness to hire locals, but there’s one catch—there are none, or very few, who are 
willing to work in the fields. Those who used to work in canneries have gone 
to industrial employment: those who used to work the fields have gone to the 
canneries and industry. You have no one to replace the fieldworker except the 
“winos.” For 3 years now we have had standing orders for 60 men per year 

from the farm labor office, and in the whole 3 years they have been unable to 
furnish us 60 men total.” 

I quote from another letter received from a large producer of strawberries. 
He says: 
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“Domestic labor here has never been successful because the majority of avail- 
able domestic workers are not accustomed and have no desire for the type of 
stoop labor that is necessary for strawberry harvest.” 

Another large producer of strawberries says: 

“While it is true that there may be local unemployment, none of our local 
people will do stoop labor. In hundreds of cases people are sent out from employ- 
ment offices With cards, requesting us to sign their cards showing no jobs, in order 
that they may go back on unemployment relief. Whether we sign the card or not, 
in 75 percent of the instances they will not attempt the work. Those that will 
try, generally will last only a day or two.” 

Here in another letter is the case of a farmer in my district who wanted to 
hire local labor, so he went to the local farm-labor office : 

“We needed men to pick broccoli, and we were sent 60 men from the depart- 
ment of farm labor; 2 men worked 2 hours, another 4 hours, the others refused 
to work at all.” 

Another letter comes from an association which hires Mexican nationals in 
my district. They said they went to the State of California Farm Placement 
Service and they attempted to replace our Mexican nationals with domestic 
workers, The result was that in 2 weeks’ time they sent out 23 domestic unem- 
ployed to 1 of their growers. One of the 23 worked 4 days, the others worked 
from 2 hours to less than a day. Yet that operation needed 40 men. 

I point out that the legitimate farm laborer who sincerely desires work will 
always have that work in the particular section of California which I happen to 
represent. I can show you hundreds of men who devote their lives to rendering 
this type of service and who have a better standard of living than the average 
factory worker in the big city. But unfortunately not enough of these men exist, 
and we still lose our crops. 

One more important point, and that is that the industrial workers who are in 
the packing sheds in the plants where these crops are packaged and processed 
will lose their jobs unless the fieldworkers are available to harvest the crops of 
the raw material which these people put into packages. 

I contend that if you deny us an adequate source of farm labor to harvest 
our highly perishable specialty crops you will be denying industrial workers in 
the packing sheds their right to earn a living. 


Mr. Gupser. Are there any questions? 

Mr. THompson, Suppose you could not get the legal labor from 
Mexico, what would happen ? 

Mr. Gusser. The California tomato crop is the example that im- 
mediately comes to my mind. I can safely predict, and this is not a 
reckless prediction, that 50 percent of the tomatoes in central Cali- 
fornia would go to waste and the frost would get them and they would 
not get into a can and to a consumer. 

Mr. THompson. Inevitably a farmer who sees that sort of disaster 
facing him would hire anybody that came along the road, would he not ? 

Mr. Gupser. I certainly would. 

Mr. Tompson. So would I. Then without this legislation we would 
be faced with the return of the wetback plus disaster for the crops? 

Mr. Gupser. Yes. I would like to ae it clear, of course, that I 
do not think any farmer in California wants to hire wetbacks. I 
certainly would guard against it personally. I know others do. 
Along this same line may I say that in my opinion the wetback problem 
in California was closer to a solution last year than ever before because 
of the fact that the new recruiting facilities which the Immigration 
people set up were so satisfactory and so efficiently handled that it was 
possible, upon proving a bona fide labor shortage, to have labor from 
the border up to the Santa Clara Valley—a distance of 5 or 6 hundred 
miles—within 48 hours. 

The shortage would be certified by our State department of em- 
ployment, and the help often was there from the border in 48 hours. 
It was beautifully managed. 
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As a result, I would say that the use of wetbacks in central Califor- 
nia was minimized last year. 

Mr. THompson. We might add as one of the results that the price of 
vegetables would go up as the supply dwindled so the housewife is one 
who also benefits from what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Gusser. May I refer you to last year, for example, when a 
great many of the midwestern tomatoes were burned out. The price 
of tomatoes suddenly went up and canned tomatoes today are very 
high on the market. 

That was the result of a shortage. If you do not pick the California 
crop and allow it to waste, allow the frost to take it because of a labor 
shortage, and that happens every year, the price is going to goup. It 
is bound to be reflected in the grocery store. 

Mr. Garuines. What other crops do you grow in your particular 
area ? 

Mr. Gupser. Sugar beets. We raise all sorts of fruits, peaches, 
prunes, apricots, pears, canned fruits, dried fruits. We raise prac- 
tically every type of vegetable one can imagine. 

Lettuce, of course, is a great user of labor. Sugar beets use a lot 
of this type of labor. Onions, all sorts of vegetable crops. This 
type of caning is entirely different from anything that you have 
in the Midwest where, with a 1-wheel tractor and 1 combine evcuibee 
you can go out and a pone of men can farm half a section or possibly 
even a section of land. In California it is not uncommon for a 100- 
acre farmer to require 90 to 100 men to help him all at once. One year 
I grew 30 acres of pickling cucumbers. That required at the peak of 
the harvest 45 men in that field every day. 

In one particular day I had 30 instead of 45. I would get behind 
in my picking schedule. The cucumbers would get oversize and 
worthless. When you do not keep a vine of cucumbers picked every 
day it will not produce. And, as a result, the crop is seriously cur- 
tailed. And the quality just is impossible. 

Mr. Gatutnes. You have given us some very good information as 
to how you can get in this labor in 48 hours. Let me ask you whether 
or not the local labor that has been used in the industry will do this 
stoop labor well ? 

r. Gupser. There are a certain number of local people who will 
do this labor. We farmers much prefer to have them. We will always 
take them in preference to a Mexican national if we can get them. 
But unfortunately, there are just too few of them. When you need 
them, and may I again emphasize that the need is not tomorrow, it 
is today, it is this hour—when you need them, they are not there, and 
if they are not there your crop is gone. 

Mr. Gaturneas. We had some good data put in the record here a 
few years ago as I recall, where there were several hundred referrals 
but very few who stayed on the job. That is, of the local domestic 
labor. Is that true in your area? 

Mr. Gusser. Yes; it is particularly true. If you would like a good 
example, come around central California about the latter part of 
October, when we are harvesting fall peas. There you will find tre- 
mendous numbers of people coming into a patch of peas. There will 
be 3 and 4 and 5 hundred of them all with their cars parked along- 
side the edge of the field. They are paid sometimes at the rate of 
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50 cents per hamper and they are paid in as they turn in each hamper. 
It is supposed to weigh 26 pounds and they are given a 50-cent piece 
instead of being paid at the end of the day. Along about 10:30 or 
11 o’clock, of the 4 or 5 hundred who came along originally, you are 
lucky if you have 100 left because they pick 2 or 3 hampers and go 
back to town. 

You cannot depend on them. I wish we could, because as I say, 
when they are available, we prefer them. We want domestic help. 
And give us enough of them and we will not ask for Mexican nationals. 

Mr. Garutnes. Any more questions ? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Gubser, this legislation proposes to make this 
program a permanent rather than one that requires legislative exten- 
sion from time to time. It is your thought that this need is permanent 
and that the legislation should be permanent rather than an exten- 
sion from period to period ? 

Mr. Gupser. From all that I can gather, I am speaking now only 
for my section of the country—the industrial demands upon our 
labor supply are so great that I think the need is going to become even 
more urgent as time progresses, and undoubtedly the need for perma- 
nency of this legislation is there. ; 

I do point out, however, that regardless of whether the legislation 
is temporary or permanent, there still will be the requirement for a 
certification by the proper authorities that a labor shortage does in 
fact, exist, and we farmers definitely want to use our local labor. We 
do not want to deprive the local man of a job. And we think that 
provision should be in there. 

However, the law should be permanent. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. 

(Mr. Gubser’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHares S. GusserR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN ConGRESS FROM 
THE 10TH District, CALIFORNIA, REGARDING MEXICAN NATIONAL Farm LAsor 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, in appearing before this committee in support of H. R. 3822, 
I do so in a dual capacity. I am here as representative of a district which is 
thoroughly familiar with the aspects of the Mexican farm-labor question. I am 
also here as a California specialty crop farmer whose information stems from 
firsthand personal experience. 

There are three major questions which must be considered when farm labor 
for California fields and orchards is discussed. These questions are (1) what 
kind of labor do we need? (2) how much of it? and (3) when do we need it? 
I believe that the answers to all three questions clearly indicate how necessary 
it is that this bill be approved. 

First, California needs farm labor with very specialized skills and abilities. 
To illustrate, I should like to repeat an example which I cited on the floor of the 
House when this question came up last year. On my own farm, we plant sugar 
beets on hills or beds which are 40 inches apart, and we plant 2 rows to each 
hill or bed. That means there are 26,162 running feet of row in each acre. That 
means that during beet-thinning operations, when we try to leave 160 beets 
every 100 feet, this skilled laborer must strike the ground with his short-handled 
hoe 15,697 times to earn $16 in 10 hours. 

Visualize this beet thinner. He cannot get down on his knees, because he is 
progressing forward at a rate of 12 to 14 feet a minute. He is standing in a 
stooped position, reaching to the ground, chopping every 2.2 seconds. And while 
he is doing that with his right hand, his left index finger and thumb are working 
with the deftness of a surgeon, going in to untwine those intertwined beets, 
removing the weak ones, and leaving only the strong ones, 1 single beet every 8 
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inches. Needless to say, this is a job which requires a special aptitude. There 
are hundreds more, equally as specialized. 

So much for skill. The next element is numbers. How much labor do we 
need? As you gentlemen well know, the need for farm labor, when it arises, is 
not isolated. A whole area suddenly requires workers, and they must be in 
ample quantity in order to do the work. Insufficient numbers of workers means 
loss of crop. It is not unusual for a small farmer with less than 100 acres to 
need from 90 to 100 workers all at once. 

Finally, there is the question of when labor is needed. Again, the need is 
general. It also is sudden. When farm labor is needed in California fields and 
orchards, it is needed right now, at a certain time, sometimes at a certain hour. 
There is, for instance, a period of little more than an hour when the conversion 
of sugar to starch in sweetcorn dictates its harvesting. An hour or two can make 
the difference between top-grade sweetcorn and a starchy, inferior produce. The 
same time elements pertain in the fruit orchards. The tomato which is not 
picked today may be frostbitten tomorrow. When harvesting time comes, the 
labor must be available at the right time, in the right quantity, and equipped 
with the special skills needed. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a farmer in my district who would not prefer to use 
local labor if it could be obtained. We prefer it because it is cheaper, and often 
it is better. The local laborer houses and feeds himself and transports himself 
to work. The farmer is not required to pay a fee for hiring him, or a percentage 
of his wages to the association which recruited him. But unfortunately, there 
just isn’t enough local labor. After our farm labor offices certify that a shortage 
does in fact exist, we are then forced to recruit foreign labor. The special skills 
required, the numbers needed, and the critical time element all combine to make 
the California specialty crop farmer dependent to a large extent upon Mexican 
national contract labor. This bill is essential for California agriculture. 

Rather than lengthening this statement and presuming upon the committee’s 
time, I shall be glad to answer any questions which you or the members of the 
committee may wish to ask me. 


Mr. Garuines. We will now hear from Mr. J. Banks Young, rep- 
resenting the National Cotton Council. 


STATEMENT OF J. BANKS YOUNG, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Youne. My name is J. Banks Young. Iam Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Cotton Council, which maintains its head- 
quarters in Memphis, Tenn. The council is the overall organization 
of the raw cotton industry, representing cotton producers, cotton 
ginners, cotton warehousemen, cotton merchants, cotton spinners, and 
cottonseed crushers. 

The council appreciates the opportunity of appearing in behalf of 
H. R. 3822, which we endorse, subject to the qualifications set forth 
below. This bill would eliminate the termination date included in 
Public Law 78, and thereby make that act permanent. The act author- 
izes recruitment and importation of Mexican nationals to perform 
work on farms and in cotton ginning, compressing and storing, cotton- 
seed crushing, and other operations relating to the processing of 
agricultural commodities. 

The domestic labor force continued its downward trend in 1954, 
establishing a new low for the entire period of time statistics have 
been published. The average for the year was 1.5 percent below 1953. 

The trend so far this year shows a continued decline. For the 
week of January 23 through January 29, 1955, the number of hired 
farmworkers was 1 percent less than for the same period in 1954. 
In many parts of the Cotton Belt the number of domestic workers 
is far from adequate for cotton chopping and cotton picking. These 
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are the periods of peak labor requirements for cotton production. 
Even though there may be underemployment or skbisleasnail in 
other areas during these periods, experience has definitely shown that 
it is not possible to obtain sufficient domestic workers who are able, 
willing, and qualified to perform the required work. Guided by 
research findings resulting from an expanded research program, we 
hope to reduce these peak requirements to the point where few, if any, 
additional seasonal workers for picking and chopping will be required 
in cotton production. Many problems must be overcome, however, 
before this situation can be realized. Meanwhile, we must face up 
to the realities of an inadequate domestic farm labor force in many 
areas during peak periods and provide the most reasonable means 
for supplementing the supply of agricultural. workers. 

The Mexican labor program has operated under Public Law 78 for 
the past four cotton harvest seasons. During this period improve- 
ments have been made in the administration of the act. Although 
further improvements are sorely needed, experience indicates that the 
authorities contained in the act are adequate for a reasonably satis- 
factory program. 

The cotton industry is concerned about some features of the Mexican 
labor program. We fear its use as a mechanism through and by 
which Government will inject itself into the present relationship 
between domestic farmworkers and their farmer employers. 

We are also concerned about the unreasonable requirements placed 
upon employers of Mexican workers. The committee will no doubt 
recall the testimony of the Cotton Council last year regarding the 
requirement of the United States Department of Labor that employers 
bargain collectively with a representative of Mexican workers in the 
matter of maintaining the work contract. This constituted a limited 
form of collective barg: ining forced upon all users of Mexican workers 
without any authorization in Public Law 78 or any other act. Cer- 
tainly such action was not contemplated by Congress, in fact it was 
contrary to the announced policy of Congress. 

Our second point of concern relates to the potential injection of 
Government into domestic agricultural labor relationships. This 
concern stems from many sources. For example, the Labor Advisory 
Committee-on Farm Labor-of-the United States Department of 
Labor at a meeting in Washington earlier this year urged that the 
Secretary of Labor seek amendments to Public Law 78 regarding 
domestic workers. Among the changes recommended in Public Law 
78 was that— 


growers and other agricultural employers are not permitted to utilize Mexican 
contract workers unless they have first offered United States workers as favorable 
conditions of employment as are now accorded to Mexican nationals. 

The minimum conditions of employment which the Labor Advisory 
Committee would require of the employers of domestic farm 
workers are: 

1. A written contract between hired workers and farm operators. 

2. Payment to the hired workers of transportation costs. 

3. Minimium housing requirements for hired workers. 

4. Payments to hired workers to cover subsistence on days when no 
work is available or when weather or other conditions prevent work. 

5. Guaranty of a minimum employment period. 
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I want to particularly call to the attention of the committee the 
next request: 

6. That hired worker have the “right to elect his own representa- 
tive for the purpose of maintaining the work contract.” 

7. Health and accident insurance coverage for hired workers at 
the expense of the employer. 

8. Other fringe benefits. 

It is impossible, of course, to know exactly what the Labor Advisory 
Committee had in mind by the more or less all-inclusive language of 
“other fringe benefits.” Presumably then, it would include pensions 
at least. 

There was one further requirement which the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended for imposition upon farmer employers. It was 
“a wage based on rates other than those offered by employer groups.” 

This is obviously a minimum wage for agricultural aceite, al- 
though it is not clear whether the employer would have to pay: 

(a) A wage demanded by the employee; 

(6) A wage determined by executive fiat; 

(c) The legal minimum wage for other than agricultural workers; 

(d) A wage arrived at on the basis of collective bargaining by the 
farmer-employer and the union official or other person representing 
the domestic workers. 

In fact a minimum wage is only part, as shown by another state- 
ment of the Labor Advisory Committee report to the Secretary, to 
the effect that the exclusion of United States agricultural workers 
from the protection of labor and social legislation—such as protection 
of the right to organize and bargain collectively make it difficult to 


supply the needed farm labor. 
Such recommendations as these ey illustrate either a complete 


lack of understanding of the agricultural situation, or utter disregard 
of the facts on the part of some irresponsible union officials. 

For the year 1954, the average farm wage rate for hired workers, 
without room and board, was 81 cents per hour. This is the group 
for whom these union officials seek to obtain higher wage rates, em- 
ployment guaranties, and fringe benefits. By whom are these addi- 
tional costs to be borne? Presumably by the farmer-employer. Dur- 
ing 1954, the average hourly earnings for all agriculture was 74 cents 
per hour. This is the average for everybody on farms—farm opera- 
tors, their families, and hired workers. 

It is estimated that farm family labor accounts for about three- 
fourths of all farm labor. Thus the average hourly rate for farm 
operators and their families would be about 72 cents an hour. This is 
9 cents less than the 81-cent average hourly wage paid hired workers. 
To impose upon employers the added cost recommended by the Labor 
Department’s Farm Labor Advisory Committee would further widen 
the gap between the earnings of hired workers and farm operators. 

At this point let me call to the committee’s attention the features of 
Public Law 78 which protect domestic workers. Mexican workers 
are not available for work on a farm unless the Secretary of Labor 
certifies that: 

(1) Sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not 
available at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such 
workers are to be employed. 


(2) The employment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed. 
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(3) Reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for such 
employment at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those offered 
to foreign workers. 

These requirements provide fully adequate protection for domestic 
workers insofar as the importation and employment of Mexican work- 
ers are concerned. Any additional legislative proposals relating to 
domestic workers having such far-reaching consequences as those 
recommended by the Labor Advisory Committee should be a separate 
issue, and not a part of H. R. 3822 or Public Law 78. 

We urge that this committee in its consideration of H. R. 3822 give 
careful attention to the implications contained in the recommendations 
of the Department of Labor’s Advisory Committee on farm labor, 
and through affirmative action make clear the intent of Congress in 
respect to these matters. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you very much, Mr. Young. I wanted to 
ask you whether you know the number and names of the various organ- 
izations represented on the Advisory Labor Committee. 

Mr. Younga. No, sir, I do not. I have this press release. They 
did not say who was on that committee. There were 18 on that. I 
am not sure that the list has been made public. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Is Mr. Holley here? 

Mr. Wirtu1am Ho ttey. I do not have it. I understand it has been 
made public. 

Mr. Gaturnes. You can furnish that information for the record 


can you? 
Mr. Houtey. Yes, I will do that. I do not have a copy here but I 
will see that you get a copy for the record. 
2 


(The tables X, 


TABLE X.—LasBor. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON Farm Lazor, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


and Z are as follows:) 


John J. Maurillo, regional director, CIO, 414 Empire Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Richard Leonard, CIO, 718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

Paul Christopher, State director, CIO, rooms 215-220, Flatiron Building, Knox- 
ville 17, Tenn. 

Charles Cowl, regional director, ClO, De Soto Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 

Mr. Grover Hathaway, secretary-treasurer, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, 1800 Transportation Building, Chicago 5, I11. 

Mr. Irwin L. DeShetler, regional director, CIO, 1010 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. 

Mr. Nicholas Dragon, regional director, CIO, 1815 West Van Buren, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Mrs. Katherine P. Ellickson, associate director, department of education and, 
research, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Mr. Herbert McCreedy, regional director, CIO, 716 Lothrop, Detroit, Mich. 

C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, California Federation of Labor, 810 David 
Hewes Building, 995 Market Street; San Francisco 3, Calif. 

H. L, Mitchell, president, National Farm Labor Union, 825 Victor Building, 
724 9th Street NW., Washington 1, D. C.- 

Mr. J. L. Rhodes, southern director of organization, American Federation of 
Labor, 416 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Elmer J. Hewitt, Amalgamated Food and Allied Workers Union, Local 56, 
224 Federal Street, Camden, N. J. 

Mr. Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butchers Workmen of North America, 2800 Sheridan Road, Chicago. Il. 

Mr. Lewis G. Hines, special representative, A. F. of L., A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Lewis G. Harkins, director of cannery and food processing division, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers 
of America, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


60648—55——_8 
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Mr. Sidney L. Brennan, vice 


president, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of America, 706 First Avenue North, 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Taste Y.—SpecrAL Farm LABor COMMITTEE, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 


State: 
Alabama 


DR i isis sitinerg tints thas 
NR So arc en eek 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


i ae 


Indiana 


I a ee 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 


Massachusetts_._.___~__. 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


NOW FOTCCT..n cnc nmamns 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Member and mailing address 

Paterson, Haygood, 515 Dexter Avenue, Mont- 
gomery. 

Abbott, H. S. Casey, Box 1629, Avondale. 

Adams, H. 8., West Memphis. 

Newman, John V., Route 1, Box 734, Ventura. 

Maddux, C. V., 4457 Alcott Street, Denver. 

Lasbury, Ralph C., Jr., 148 State Street, Hartford. 

Cannon, H. P., II, Bridgeville. 

Sikes, Fred, United States Sugar Corp., Clewiston. 

Vacant. 

William M. Carson, 687 West Butterfield Avenue, 
Weiser. 

Jones, W. D., Streator. 

Harvey, George R., 130 East Washington Street, 
Indianapolis. 

Vacant. 

Praeger, H. A., Claflin. 

Cleveland, H. S., Route 1, Pleasureville. 

Hammond, R. M., Wisner. 

McIntire, Smith C., Perham. 

Foard, John, Hyde. 

Moser, Roy, Massachusetts Extension Service, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Henderson, Max C., 507 Second National Bank 
Building, Saginaw. 

Vacant. 

Levingston, Sidney, Ruleville. 

Hunter, W. P., Sikeston. 

Popham, Clarence, Corvallis. 

Sheldon, Phil, 215 East 16th Street, Scottsbluff. 

Whipple, Jesse, Box 57, Logandale. 

Colby, Sterling, R. F. D. 3, Manchester. 

Voorhees, Herbert W., 168 West State Street, 
Trenton. 

Thorpe, W. P., 334 West Griggs Ave., Las Cruces. 

Hall, John A., Lockport. 

Pearsall, Thomas J., Rocky Mount. 

Haslerud, B. J., Extension Service, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo. 

Scheid, Walter A., Napoleon. 

Gentry, J. Bryant, Hobart. 

Chase, Truman A., 400 Country Club Road, Eugene. 

Wood, Norman, R. D. No. 1, Peach Bottom. 

Knight, Edwin J., Box 234, Greenville. 

Sanders, Paul, Ritter. 

Croes, C. W., 1022 South Second, Aberdeen. 

Moss, William F., State Office Building, Nashville. 

Muldrow, Al, 221 South Club Street, Brownfield. 

Shelley, Frank G., 57 West South Temple Street, 
Salt Lake City. 

Cornwall, E. B., R. D. No. 4, Middlebury. 

Bond, Walker McC., 402 North Loudon Street, Win- 
chester. 

Jones, B. T., Pictsweet Foods Inc., Mount Vernon. 

Welton, Carl, Moorefield. 

Schroeder, Guido, West Bend. 

Wilson, J. B., McKinley. 
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TABLE Z.—SUBCOMMI?TTEE ON Mexican LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


. Northwest Area (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Utah) : 
Member, B. T. Jones, Pictsweet Foods, Inc., Mount Vernon, Wash. 
Alternate, R. T. Magleby, Box 615, Walla Walla, Wash. 
2. Desert Area (California: Imperial, Blythe, and Coachello Valleys) : 
Member, Keith Mets, Box 237, Holtville, Calif. 
Alternate, B. A. Harrigan, El Centro, Calif. 
3. California (Southern California except desert area) : 
Member, John V. Newman, Route 1, Box 734, Ventura, Calif. 
Alternate, Vacant 
. California (Northern) : 
Member, Bruce Sanborn, De Giorgio Fruit Corp., 350 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, Calif 
Alternate, Jack Bias, Salinas, Calif. 
5. Arizona: 
Member, H. S. Casey Abbott, Box 1629, Avondale, Ariz. 
Alternate, Art Bodine, 125 East Coronado Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 
3. Texas (El Paso and Trans Pecos Valley) : 
Member, J. B. Kirklin, Trans-Pecos Cotton Association, Pecos, Tex. 
Alternate, Robert L. Skov, Clint, Tex. 
. Texas (Lower Rio Grande Valley—Rio Grande Plains Area) : 
Member, William Hughes, Elsa, Tex. 
Alternate, Gaylord F. Osborn, Box 1528, Harlingen, Tex. 
. Texas (xcept Areas 6 and 7): 
Member, Al Muldrow, 221 South Club Street, Brownfield, Tex. 
Alternate, Sam Reed, O’Brien, Tex. 
9. Rocky Mountain Area (Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska, and 
Kansas) : 
Member, C. V. Maddux, 4457 Alcott, Denver, Colo. 
Alternate, Fred Holmes, Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, Colo. 
. Great Lakes Area (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
North and South Dakota, and Iowa) : 
Member, Max C. Henderson, Michigan Field Crops, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Alternate, John F. McGovern, Green Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 
. Arkansas and Missouri: 
Member, Harvey R. Adams,’ Box 802, West Memphis, Ark. 
Alternate, A. L. Story, Charleston, Mo. 
2. Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Kentucky : 
Member, Sidney Levingston, Ruleville, Miss. 
Alternate, George Franklin, Jr., Rayville, La. 
. New Mexico: 
Member, W. P. Thorpe, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
Alternate, E. K. Patterson, Roswell, N. Mex. 


Mr. Gaturnes. Are there any questions of Mr. Young? 

You made a very-fine statement. We appreciate so much your ap- 
pearance here this morning. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you. I appreciate your hearing me at this 
time, 

Mr. Garuin@s. Now we have with us Mr. William H. Tolbert, of 
the California Labor Association and he has with him Mr. Bruce 
Sanborn, Mr. George Lyons and Mr. Leland J. Yost. 

We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


1 Harvey R. Adams, chairman, 1955. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. TOLBERT, NATIONAL FARM LABOR 
USERS CONFERENCE AND CALIFORNIA FARM LABOR ASSOCIA- 
TION, ACCOMPANIED BY BRUCE SANBORN, CALIFORNIA PRODUC- 
TION ASSOCIATION; GEORGE LYONS, VEGETABLE INDUSTRY, 
CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA; AND LELAND J. YOST, COACHELLA 
VALLEY FARMERS ASSOCIATION, THERMAL, CALIF. 


Mr. Torsert. My name is William H. Tolbert. I am appearing as 
a representative of the National Farm Labor Users Conference, which 
is an informal organization composed of the users of foreign labor 
such as Mexican Nationals, British West Indians, Bahamians, and so 
forth, covering about 95 to 98 percent of the users in forty-odd States. 
1 am also representing the California Farm Labor Association, which 
is an organization encompassing all of the farm labor users in 
Southern California, and Mr. Sanborn representing the California 
Farm Production Association of the northern part of California, and 
San Joaquin Valley, users of the same type of foreign nationals, and 
Mr. George Lyons, representing the vegetable industry in California 
and Arizona are concurring in my statement. They will be here to 
answer questions, if you have any of them, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not have a prepared statement. If I may, I will talk from an 
outline. 

Mr. Gatuines. That is fine. 

Mr. Torzert. The first time that it was my privilege to appear be- 
fore this committee and work with this committee on this type of 
legislation was in 1943 and at that time you folks asked that we get 
together and that we all agree on something and come to this commit- 
tee. We have been trying since 1943 and we have finally reached that 
place, Mr. Chairman. 

I think I can tell you today that agriculture is unanimous in its 
feeling on H. R. 3822, that it should be extended and without amend- 
ment. That includes, as you heard here yesterday, the Department of 
Agriculture, it includes our National Farm Labor Users Conference, 
and you have heard representatives from the Farm Bureau and the 
National Grange and the National Cooperative Council and, National 
Cotton Council express that same feeling. And for one time and 
finally, we are completely unanimous, all segments of agriculture, and 
to my knowledge all of the respresentatives who will appear before 
you speaking for agriculture are going to concur in that opinion, and 
will express the same thing that we are expressing—that this bill 
should be passed. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder whether you would give us the views per- 
sonally; that is, the reasoning back of such unanimity of agreement. 

Mr. Torzert. First, I think that in the long history of working with 
this piece of legislation, which as you well Ese started in 1943, we 
have come to understand what definitions are in the bill, what the 
various sections and phases and words in the bill mean, and how the 
official interpretation has been made of them. A lot of that has come 
about through dint of hard work with the various administrative 
departments involved in the administration of the act. And last, but 
not least, was the passage last year by this committee of an amendment 
to this bill allowing for—after all efforts had been made to reach an 
agreement with the Mexican Government, failing that, the Immigra- 
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tion Service and the Department of Labor would be allowed to operate 
unilaterally which has co materially in the operation of this pro- 
gram and much to the opposite effect of those who decried the act and 
said that the United States was making an enemy of our next-door 
neighbor. We did not find that to be true and we have had most 
hearty cooperation from the Mexican Government ever since. 

The administration of the program during this past year has been 
much better than it ever has been before. They ion worked very 
closely with us. And we feel that the continuation of that type of 
administration under the law as it is now can make for a continuity in 
this program that will give stability to agriculture wherever it is nec- 
essary to use these men primarily ; but secondarily it would affect agri- 
culture all over the United States because in the areas where these men 
are used there is extremely intense farming and many of the areas 
produce 2 and 3 and 4 crops a year and should those people be deprived 
of the use of this imported farm labor they are aa going to the 
far corners of the country to recruit labor in an attempt to keep their 
farms going and when they do that it automatically will affect the 
labor supply and the operation of farms throughout the United States. 

It cannot help but be a chain reaction that would reach clear across 
the Nation. Coupled with that was the cooperation that all farm 
organizations who have been using foreign nationals have given the 
Immigration Service in their attempt to clean up the “wetbacks.” 

The people who have been using this type of labor now for many 
years have been those who most sought the cleaning up of the wetback 
program in agriculture and if you will recall back in 1951, we came to 
this committee and offered an amendment to this present act to at- 
tempt to clean up the wetback situation at that time ourselves. 

At that time it turned out that it was not the right time to put that 
type of legislation through and the committee had very wisely turned 
it down for which we now thank them and we thanked them then. 

But I think it does emphasize that the farmers who are using this 
type of labor were the first ones to be really interested in cleaning up 
the wetback problem, so we were more than glad to cooperate with the 
Department of Immigration and Naturalization in the cleanup pro- 
gram last year and that has helped our program to operate much 
smoother. Believe me, it has helped us materially. With all of that 
in consideration, we feel that since we are now familiar with this act 
as it is now and all of its provisions, and the operation of it, that we 
have something that will lend stability and continuity to it and for that 
reason we think that your time and our time and the time of Congress 
and everyone else should not be taken up to review something that is 
operating effectively and properly and we are reducing expense to the 
Government every year—the expense for the operation of this program 
has come down materially in the last 3 years. We think that, with all 
of the safeguards that are in the act so that the act will become non- 
operative any time it is not necessary for these workers to be brought 
in, that it should be permanent, it should be made permanent and 
since we have become familiar and know how to operate under the act 
as it is now, that it should be not changed. 

There has been the question asked in this committee on several oc- 
casions as to what happened to the domestic labor and where the 
domestic labor that was here that was doing the job before we had 
this foreign imported program and why this has become necessary. 
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And with the indulgence of your committee, I would like to comment 
briefly on that and see whether I could answer some of those questions. 

It will take a brief review of our American history. When we 
started, we started as an agricultural country. We had frontiers 
that were far reaching and wide expanses of frontier and year after 
year we were strictly an agricultural Nation and practically everyone 
produced his own food in the main, and what he did not produce he 
swapped out with the neighbors. 

That prevailed pretty “well through the last part of the last cen- 
tury. At that time we started the industrialization of the United 
States and began to create large urbanized areas where it centered 
around industry. 

We gradually, from 1850 when there was 1 farmer producing food 
for every 114 persons in the United States—at the present time each 
person on the farm is now producing food for about 18 people plus 
a surplus for export. 

That period developed up through the early part of this century 
and then we started our assembly lines, the mechanization of industry, 
and we began to attract a lot of people who had come to this country 
as immigrants into industry. 

We started educating their children. Our public-school system was 
developed. It became a requirement that everyone would have to go 
to school. The children of the immigrants naturally went into in- 
dustry, professions and service or ganizations in the city and we began 
to develop an industralized civilization. 

By the time we reached 1914 we found that it was necessary to 
control immigration to a certain extent, not excluded but just control. 
So our first Immigration- Naturalization Act was passed in 1913 and 
became law in 1914. 

It did not exclude anyone. It did not set up any quotas. It merely 
controlled the people and kept track of them as they came into the 
United States. And then in 1923 we passed the exclusion and the 
quota act that became effective in 1924 that set up quotas, the number 
of people that could come to the United States ik those people had 


to come to this country under economic situations that would allow 
them to keep themselves without becoming indigent upon the com- 
munity for a period of at least 5 years. 

That eliminated the type of people that had been immigrating into 
this country and doing the drudge task in industry and the drudge 
work on the farms. We had a generation of pope on our farms at 


that time centralizing around the eastern seaboard of people that had 
come in from Europe and the southern part of the United States, 
Latin Americans and Indian types of people that had come from 
Central America and Mexico, on the west coast the Asiatic type that 
came in there to do the job. 

Those people came in because they were seeking a better standard 
of living. They wanted to come to America. And they wanted to 
have the rights and privileges that were here but they had no other 
skills than that of farming. 

And they had no other ability or training other than to do the 
drudgery work that was both in industry and in agriculture. But 
the great reformation of our industrial setup in the United States 
in the twenties set up our assembly lines and that attracted these 
people in large numbers from the farms into industry. 
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At the same time their children became educated. Those children 
were raised and taught to seek the professional job and the industrial 
job in the city and the farmers themselves—the American farmer 
elamorized the road to town. He always said that as soon as his 
boy got old enough he did not want him to have to get up and milk 
cows at 4 o’clock in the morning and work until dark and after and 
take care of the chores. He wanted him to go to town and become a 
doctor or business executive or lawyer and we paved the road from 
the farm to town. 

And that immigration was cut off in 1924 and as a result, as that 
group of people that were on our farms at that time began to die out 
we began to lose our agricultural labor. 

Then the great depression of the thirties came along, that resup- 
plied the farms with people who had no other way of making a living 
during the thirties. 

And then as soon as the industrial machinery of the United States 
picked up because of World War II, those people began to drift back 
to industry but the generation of people that were on the farm doing 
the job that came before 1924 was gone. 

They were not on the farms. So, in 1939, 1940, we began to realize 
that we had a farm-labor shortage. And in 1941 and 1942 the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the United States Department of Em- 
ployment made a lot of surveys particularly for the sugar-beet indus- 
try and attempted to find labor to do that stoop job that was necessary 
to produce sugar for the war and they found it could not be had any- 
where else and they set up the organization in 1942 to start importing 
foreign workers from Mexico and in 1943 they included the British 
West Indies, Nova Scotia, Canada, and we began to bring them 
from offshore. 

Mr. Garutnes. You will recall we brought quite a lot of German 
prisoners of war in here, as well as Italians, I believe. 

Mr. Torpert. Yes, sir. Immediately following our entry into the 
war we began to ship German and Italian prisoners back to the United 
States oar a the peak we had 170,000 prisoners of war working in 
agriculture during the war, plus at that time about 130,000 Mexican 
nationals and about 25,000 Bahamans, Jamaicans, Nova Scotians, 
Canadians, and about 10,000 Puerto Ricans that were brought to the 
shores of America to do farm labor. 

A lot of people decried this and said it was un-American. Some- 
thing that should not happen to our country but I think we should 
review a little bit of history at that point to go back to Western 
Europe. 

During the Renaissance, the development of the guilds and the 
artisan crafts in Western Europe, they soon reached the place where 
they had established an urban civilization and were industrialized, 
and the skilled artisans were set aside according to their skills. 

At that time Western Europe found itself short of agricultural 
labor and it became necessary to import labor from the Balkan States 
and bring them west every year to help harvest the crops of Western 
Europe. That has been a pattern in Derete ever since that intense 
development of these civilization centers. 

All through World War I the Kaiser and the German strategists 
of that age realized that that was necessary and they left the borders 
open so those people could migrate back and forth. 
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One of the things that I think the military strategists would tell 
you, one of the reasons why the Nazis failed was they were afraid of 
outside interference and spying so they closed their borders and they 
lost agricultural production materially because of this lack of 
migration. 

We, in the United States, have gotten to that place. We have no big 
frontiers any more where we can move large population centers into, 
to create agriculture. We have reached that point in our civilization 
where we have to reach out somewhere else. 

The same thing was true even in the Roman Empire. When they 
reached a stage of civilization they had to reach out to other areas 
where there was a lesser standard of living to bring those people in 
to do the menial tasks. 

We have reached that place here in the United States. In the 
Western Hemisphere. We have more or less gotten to the stage 
where we are like the man who had a boy and as the boy grew up he 
suddenly realized that the father could no longer act like a kid, 
that he had a son of his own and he had to act like a man. 

And we have reached that place in our civilization, where I think 
it is necessary. I think that was the reason why that generation 
of farm labor is gone and we have no method of replacing it, so we 
have to turn to other systems to have people here to do that kind of job. 

We have population near to us that are of a lower aomaeall of 
living and are very willing to come in and do that job and we, in 
turn, are helping those nations to assist themselves economically by 
actually working for their money, and actually produce for us, in 
obtaining that money. 

We also were criticized quite regularly and quite loudly and quite 
often by organized labor and other segments of American population 
because, as they say, we are giving the Mexican national, we are giving 
the Bahamian and the other foreign nationals that come into this 
country, something that we do not give to domestic workers. 

I worked on a foreign contract myself in Mexico for about 3 years. 
And it is an international pattern that any time you take a man out 
of his own country to alah in another country that he is to receive 
benefits that the domestic worker would not receive and the same job. 

The very unions that decry the fact that we are offering benefits 
over and above what the domestic worker gets to do this same job 
and asking that the domestic worker get that, not too long ago made 
a contract with oil companies over in Arabia to take oil workers over 
there under their union contract to do a certain job and I wish that 
this committee could take a look at the fringe benefits that were neces- 
sary to take them from this country into those foreign contracts over 
and above what the local people there were getting and far beyond 
what they would get here in the same job. 

It has been an international system. It is an international custom. 
That any time you take a man out of his own country, and take him 
where he is in strange country among strange people, does not know 
the language, he is away from his family and everything else, they 
have to offer a certain amount of fringe benefits there over and above 
what the man locally would get for the job and it is always premium 
labor. 

So it is with the agricultural labor that comes in here. So we are 
not doing anything that has not been done for years and years. 
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It has become custom, the world over. Yet maybe we have been a 
little too provincial to look across international borders to see that 
this is a normal operation. I think there is an international organi- 
zation called the Internationa] Labor Organization, the ILO, and they 
have contracts for all types of labor, including agriculture, which 
recognizes the fact that when you bring a man from his own country 
into a foreign land to do a job that he has to have a certain amount 
of guaranties over and above what the man living in that country 
would get for the same job. 

It has also been said in criticism of our program that we are de- 
pressing wages in the areas where these workers come in. 

I would like to submit that I think those who have made that 
criticism have not looked very closely at the record. The west coast 
_has used these men more steadily than any other area. We have 
used these men more steadily than any other area in the United States. 
At the present time the west coast, the second largest user of Mexican 
nationals that come into the United States, and we also have the 
highest wage rate in the United States for farm wages. That is the 
west coast. I would like to give you an example of my own county. 
Since we started using Mexican nationals in Ventura County in 
1943, the wage rate has increased 189 percent. We have had to make 
two 10-cent-an-hour raises in the last 24 months, and we are using 
a large percentage of Mexican nationals. I do not think that indicates 
that the Mexican nationals are pushing wages down in that area. 

Along this line, the Department of Labor made a suggestion to 
this committee in their testimony that some new language be intro- 
duced into Public Law 78, saying that we had to pay comparable 
wages. When we review those facts that Mr. Young, of the Cotton 
Council, gave you a few minutes ago, about what the 18-man union 
advisory committee asked that the Department of Labor do, inclide 
into this law the definition of comparable wage, we find that that 
was given quite explicitly. That comparable wage, when they start 
defining what they mean by the word “comparable,” they mean that 
they think if a job is done in the shed, and a like job in a different 
manner is done out in the field, that the same wage should prevail 
for both jobs. 

If you are in a packing shed where skilled workers are used, 
and they draw $1.65 or $1.70 an hour, and you change the system, 
use a different method of packing, such as has Sedkaeat in the lettuce 
industry in California, to where it becomes a field operation, equally 
costly and in many cases more costly than it would be if the same 
operation were done in the shed, yet they claim that we should give 
the same job, I mean, the same wage for that unskilled job in the 
field that the skilled job was being paid in the packinghouse. 

We think that is what they mean by comparable wage. We think 
they are going to say that comparable wage will cover a lot of things 
other than the same wage for the same job in the same area under 
the same conditions as the law reads now. 

We think that is the way it should remain unchanged. I think the 
question was asked in the committee yesterday, were these men used 
in the packing sheds. And I would like to say that in California 
they are not used in the packing sheds. They are only used for stoop- 
type and field labor. 
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That is the only thing we get a certification for and that is what 
we bring them in for and that is what they are used for. 

I would like to also point out that these Mexican nationals send 
crops and commodities into many packing sheds and plants and such 
as that, that are unionized in our State and almost to a man and to a 
union, the unions who are operating those packing sheds and who are 
operating those canning plants and such as that, do want this legis- 
lation to continue. Whereas, their national leadership may speak 
otherwise, we have many of those men come and tell us that they real- 
ize that their jobs depend upon the continuation of this program and 
they want it to continue. 

Oftentimes they are not allowed to speak openly and say that openly 
but we know that they feel that way deep down in their hearts and 
in their own private conversations they know that this program must 
continue. 

I touched briefly a while ago on the cooperation that we had given 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service in the cleanup of the wet- 
backs. And California was pointed out by Mr. Devaney as being one 
of the areas where a large number of wetbacks were apprehended. 

I would like to point out that a tremendous number of the wetbacks 
that were working in California were not working in agriculture. 
They were working in industry. I would like to call your attention 
to the fact that there were about 57,000 Mexican nationals contracted 
for California the year before last and about 52,500 last year. And 
about 77,000 in this past year. 

I am talking about 1954 and 1953. Most of that increase of the 
20,000 came in the northern part of the State, where there had been 
some change in the agricultural type and where we knew that there 
were a large number of wetbacks that had been used in the past. But 
to give you an example of what the impact was on industry, and we, 
in agriculture in California have been claiming for a number of years 
there were more wetbacks working in industry in California by far 
than in agriculture but we had no way of proving it—the Department 
of Employment out there had estimated that there were over 80,000 
wetbacks working in industry in the State of California and about 
40,000 in agriculture. 

But I would like to point out what happened to the unemployment 
compensation payments in July immediately following the drive in 
June. 

Now in July that is normally a time when the unemployment com- 
pensation goes up slightly in California because it is a drop season 
for about 2 or 3 weeks of the month of July, and then declines again 
in August as we go into the fall peak, but in July last year the unem- 
ployment-compensation payments dropped $385,000 a week in July, 
which meant that the wetbacks were taken out and the people who 
were drawing unemployment compensation were immediately given 
these jobs in industry that was covered by unemployment compensa- 
tion where it was directly shown that these people were coming out 
of industry, and proved what we had claimed for a long time. 

The Mexican Government in this operation “wetback” did give the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service a tremendous amount of 
cooperation and help. They were also very cooperative in seeing 
that there was a supply of Mexican nationals available to the farmers 
at the recruiting points at the time and place that they were needed 
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to fill the needs of our certification after it had been certified that 
there was not a local labor supply available. 

Another proposal that was made by the Labor Department yester- 
day which was also included in the 18-man union advisory group re- 
port to the Department, that the Mexican national began touting 
on the proposition that the domestic worker should be given every- 
thing that is in the Mexican national’s contract—there is nothing new 
about that. That was tried in 1948 and 1949. . We had imposed upon 
us in California, and California was made the trial run for that par- 
ticular thing, that we should offer exactly the same thing that we were 
offering to the Mexican national. That we had to do it before we 
could get a certification. So we tried it. In 1948 and in the spring 
of 1949 and if I may use the example of my own county, I would 
like to give you some figures. 

I did not know that this was coming up so I did not bring the detail 
figures from my office. So I will have to give you approximately the 
figures, but I think they will be rather close. 

In December of 1948 and through the spring of 1949, we recruited 
from Bexar County, Tex., which is San Antonio, we had 6 recruiting 
areas in the State of New Mexico. We had two 14-passenger buses 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin from Marysville, south, with our 
own recruiters in those buses and we were paying the transportation 
from all of those points, from the 6 points in New Mexico, and from 
Bexar County, Tex. 

We had family housing in our county. We have housing for about 
3,200 families in our county so it was not a matter of not having the 
housing. We had it. We brought in about 200 families from Texas. 
We brought in about 50 families from New Mexico, and in total we 
brought in around eight or nine hundred men from New Mexico, single 
men, and about 200 people from Texas. We recruited with our two 
14-passenger buses and we went down the San Joaquin and we re- 
cruited about a total of 3,900 workers from all areas. 

That is workers, that does not mean people. The families increased 
that number. We recruited about 3,900 workers from the month of 
December 1948 through the,spring of 1949. 

By May of 1949, we had less than 100 of those people left. As I 
recall the figure, it cost our organization around $145,000 to carry on 
that program of the recruiting of domestics under the direction of the 
department of employment and may I say, also, that in this same 
operation through the cooperation of Mr. Max Salazan in New Mexico 
we sat down and examined 1,200 people drawing unemployment in 
the State of New Mexico who were supposed to have had an agricul- 
tural background to get them to accept our jobs in California and we 
got less than 40 of them to agree to go off the rolls and come to Cali- 
fornia to work for us. 

They would rather stay on in New Mexico on the unemployment 
rolls rather than to come into California and pick fruit. 

We feel the same as that expressed by Mr. Young this morning, 
and by Mr. Triggs yesterday, if all of these far-reaching benefits and 
fringe benefits and transportation and all of those things are to be 
imposed upon agricultural labor that it should be in separate legisla- 
tion and it should not be made an amendment or a tail tied onto this 
foreign importation bill. If we have reached the stage in American 
law and in American industry and in our agricultural pursuits that 
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we need a law such as the Wagner Act for agricultural labor, it should 
be a separate bill and not tied on to the Mexican National importation 
bill asan amendment. That it should have full consideration by your 
committee, and should have full consideration by the Congress, as 
that kind of an issue, and not just as an amendment to this importation 
bill, and it will mean that this same thing will have to filter throughout 
agricultural labor bec: ‘ause, if you started in these intense farming 
areas that are using these imported workers, which means the British 
West Indians and the Bahamans as well as the Mexican nationals it 
has to sift out to where the neighboring farmers have to offer the same 
thing and it will spread like a disease and it will spread to all of agri- 
culture within a very short time clear across the country, that everyone 
is going to have to offer the same thing, to geth their help because the 
competition will be such that it will create the same kind of a climate 
wherever agricultural labor is hired. 

It will only be a matter of degree in time as to how long the thing 
takes to reach from California and Florida to get into Iowa and 
Indiana but it will get there and get there very soon. We think that 
should be considered separately and not tied into this bill. We think 
that it is an attempt to socialize agricultural labor and we should have 
an opportunity to look at it as that and not as an amendment to this 
bill. 

Again, Mr, Chairman, and your fine committee, I would like to say 
that I am to the point where I want to emphasize the unanimity in 
agriculture on this particular piece of legislation, that we are quite 
proud of the fact that we are all together, starting with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and all of the major farm organizations, the users 
and all segments of agriculture, we are saying to you and your com- 
mittee, we think that you have introduced a fine bill and that we 
think that 3822 should be passed without amendment. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I want to concur in the words of Mr. Thompson 
of a moment ago when he said that this testimony is most forthright 
and about as good as he has heard on the subject. I concur fully 
with him on that. 

Mr. Totsert. Thank you. 

Mr. Garutnes. Any questions? 

Mr. Hagen. I want to say for the record, I am not officially a member 
of this subcommittee but I am interested in this subject. 

I want to thank you for complimenting our California spokesman. 
I ; ould like to clear up certain things for the record. 

I do not know or recall that the opposition has been heard on this 
yet. No. 1, there have been some statements made in the past that 
you somewhat touched on in reference to lettuce work. There have 
een diversions of this labor into nonfarm activities. I would ap- 
preciate your commenting on that aspect of the problem. For ex- 
ample, this field packing of lettuce. What is that? Was that dic- 
tated by a desire to get it done by a lower wage rate or were there 
other considerations that entered into it? In other words, has there 
been any attempt to circumvent es policy that this labor shall be 
used only for agricultural purposes ¢ 

Mr. Torsert. If I may be permitted, I would like to ask Mr. Lyons, 
who is representing the vegetable industry, to answer that. 

Mr. Lyons. To begin with, in lettuce, the Mexican nationals are 
used only in the field. They are not used in the packing sheds at all. 
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There is considerable field pack of lettuce. Mexican nationals are 
used in that. But it is a field pack the same as there has been field 
pack of many commodities before. It is an unskilled labor, and a small 
carton. When the crew goes into the field, they rotate. Part of the 
crew cuts and part of them pack. And then the ones that packed 
before will cut and the others pack. It is an unskilled operation. 

Mr. Hagen. That is an innovation in the lettuce industry. What 
is the reason that was put in, to secure a better product or to get a 
lower wage rate ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. It was done primarily because the buyers demanded 
a smaller carton and a fresher pack. Where the lettuce is taken into 
the shed there is more handling, there is more bruising. The lettuce 
is older when it is packed, and there are fewer wrapper leaves on it. 
That was the only way it could be done up until recently. Then re- 
cently they developed what is called the vacuum cool process which 
per the lettuce to be cooled without ice, and that permitted the 
ettuce to be packed in the field. As soon as that process developed 
the buyers in the eastern markets began to go in and demand the field 
packed lettuce. It was not done as a cost factor at all. In fact, it 
takes more workers in the field, and the actual cost is about the same 
in the field as in the shed. 

Mr. Hagen. Even with the differential in per-hour wage ? 

Mr. Lyons. That is correct, because of the extra number of men 
that are used. 

Mr. Torpert. Could I give you a little bit of background on that? 
I was director up until May, a year ago, director of research for citrus 
as well as my work in labor for the citrus industry and I worked with 


this vegetable research organization in developing this carton. We 
developed that for oranges and lemons as well as for this vacuum cool- 
ing system. And, believe me, all of it is not a cheaper operation. 
That is a fallacy. It just does not pan out that way. We can open 
our books to you and show you that that is not true. It is because we 
can deliver a better pores a fresher product faster and in a better 


container. And att 
developed that. 

I was in part of the development and that is the reason I can speak 
on that. e actual operation is not cheaper. 

Mr. Hagen. The necessity of that arises from consumer demand 
rather than from producer demand, is that right? 

Mr. Lyons. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. What are your going rates for farm labor, that is, ordi- 
nary farm labor in these three areas that you come from? 

Mr. Toxsert. In my area all of our picking is done on a piece rate 
basis, and the piece rate is established from $1 to $1.10 per hour. The 
normal going rates for tractor drivers, and more or less semiskilled 
tye of labor, is around $1.50 an hour and general field labor is $1 
to $1.25. 

Irrigators run from $1.25 to $1.35. 

Mr. Hagen. How about your area ? 

Mr. Sanzorn. In northern California the wage varies according 
to the area, the local area and the prevailing wage in that particular 
area from approximately 80 cents per hour for common field labor to 
95 cents per hour. 

Mr. Hacen. You are from what town? 


e demand of the purchasing public that we have 
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Mr. Sanporn. San Francisco. 

Mr. Hagen. Has there been any use of these Mexicans in skills like 
tractor driving? 

Mr. Torsert. Wait a minute. You are thinking of the case in 
Imperial Valley. That was just about 2 months ago. Again it is a 
case where the exception becomes the rule. There was a small farmer 
that was using about 5 or 6 Mexicans. They got into a jackpot for a 
tractor driver for one morning. And he said he could drive it. He 
put him on it. He had not been on more than an hour and a half. 
He turned it over and broke his leg and injured himself internally and 
died about 2 days later. 

That has been blazed across the papers that we are all using Mexi- 
can nationals for tractor drivers baseuie that happened. It is my 
understanding that when they did investigate they found that the 
fellow had been driving the tractor less than an hour and a half or 
2hours. It was not the general practice at all. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, you have no difficulty getting domestic 
people to drive tractors ? 

Mr. Torzerr. No. 

Mr. Hacen. There is a famous incident that occurred in California 
which I think occurred in your county and I think it might be well 
to get that in the record because there was a lot of publicity about it. 
I think it was last year. It could have been 1953. The department 
of employment called for workers to pick lemons or oranges over 
around Santa Paulo. They had a regular riot over there. There were 
so many people showed up which would seem to indicate there is no 
shortage of domestic labor. I was wondering what your comment on 
that was. I have heard statements made that the people got over 
there and worked an hour or so and left. I was wondering if you can 
clarify that for the record because it has some indicia there is no 
shortage of domestic labor if it is recruited properly. 

Mr. Torsert. I am certainly happy and appreciative to you’ for 
bringing that out. And I am quoting now the department of employ- 
ment records. They have to be approximate figures because I do 
not have the actual figures here on that incident. But I can say this, 
they will be correct within 100. May I give just a brief amount of 
background? We in Ventura County have done everything we 
»ossibly could to replace foreign labor. We were actually the largest 
importers of displaced persons of any organization in the United 
States. We brought in over 2,500 of them. 

We brought in over 2,500 displaced persons to do the job. We still 
have quite a few of those people left. We applied last year to try 
out the British West Indian program in California. And it was 
more or less agreed among all of our organizations that we would be 
the trial balloon on it. And we ran into a hornets’ nest. The unions 
took after us for all they were worth and they started advertising 
campaigns and the department of employment of course was put under 
tremendous pressure. We said send them down to us. If they can 
produce the domestic workers we will be glad to have them. From 
the period of January 15 until we actually begin to get Mexican 
nationals in, which was along in April, we really did not get our crews 
filled until the first week in May, we had referred to us about 4,100 
domestic workers. That 4,100 is the department of employment fig- 
ures. From here on is our reeord; back to the department of employ- 
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ment of the 4,100 referred to us, we had under 600 that actually 
reported for the job. We had 276 that actually went to work. As of 
June 1, we had 13 left. They had averaged less than 4 days on the 
job. We lost in equipment, blankets, picking sacks, clippers, and 
such as that, that these people went over the hill with and that we 
had to buy back from the wine shops and such as that where they 
had hocked them for wine and everything else—we lost about $18,000 
worth of equipment during that period. 

Our lemon crop was the second largest lemon crop last spring that 
we have had in the history of the county, and, as a result. of that 
fiasco of telling us that they could pick our lemons with domestic 
labor, we were delayed about 60 days in our picking schedule and, as 
you know, lemons grow 12 months of the year. We have blossoms, 
young fruit, and mature fruit on the trees 12 months out of the year 
and we have to stay on a regular picking schedule and we got about 60 
days behind the schedule, so far behind that at one time we had 
over 1,000 cars of lemons being stored outside on platforms because 
when we finally got labor we had to get them off the trees, it had to 
be done. We could not leave them on the trees and are supposed to 
store lemons for a long period in controlled-atmosphere storage houses 
where we control the humidity and temperature. We were forced to 
store a thousand cars outside and cover them with canvas and what 
we lost in the grade and in money is almost impossible to estimate. 

Mr. Hacen. When you say these worker were referred, did they 
actually show up in Ventura County from other areas? 

Mr. Toxpert. Out of 4,100 we had a little less than 600 that actually 
showed up. All of the big hullabaloo about the riot and everything 
else. 

Mr. Hagen. May I interrupt? 

When you say they were referred by the farm labor office in Modesto, 
would you say that they had 200 workers who were registered for farm 
employment with them, right? 

Mr. Toxsert. No, they would issue a referral card to us in Ventura 
County. 

Mr. Hagen. Then you would contact the worker 

Mr. Torsert. The worker would appear in Ventura County or was 
supposed to. 

Mr. Hacen. You say there were 4,100? 

Mr. Torsert. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. You say a very small percentage actually appeared ? 

Mr. Toxpert. Less than 600. There was only 276 of them that 
went to work. They averaged less than 4 days. By the latter part 
of the month of June we had 13 of them left. 

Mr. Hagen. I do ‘not want to take up the time of the committee 
with this. If you would give us a capsule description of how this 
farm employment’ service works in California, I would appreciate 
it. I know they conduct surveys in each local area as to the number of 
people Wvailable, and they have public information programs saying 
there is employment available in Ventura County, and so forth, 
which are broadcast in the local area. I wonder whether you could 
give us a kind of capsule picture of how that works. 

Mr. Torsert. They have regular advertising systems. They use 
the newspaper and radio programs; in some of the areas they have 
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television shows to emphasize the shortages of labor in any particular 
area or district or industry. ; 

We become No. 1 in Ventura County. Lemons were the No. 1 item 
on the employment list for that period. We were getting perference 
in all of the advertising both radio, newspaper, TV, every medium 
they had of so advertising, asking people to report to their local 
employment office for referral; and, for instance, they went into your 
office in Bakersfield, they would report they were lemon pickers, 
they would like to be referred. They received a card then to the 
Ventura office. The Ventura office would refer them to one of our 
26 packing houses. 

When they arrived in Ventura, our packing houses would put them 
on the crew. Of the 4,100-odd that were reported had been referred 
to us, and I am not too sure of this figure, but it was something around 
1,300 or 1,400 of them actually cleared through the Ventura office, 
but there was only a little less _ 600 of them that actually reported 
to our packing house for work. 

Mr. Gatuines. 4,100 referred. How many were required ? 

Mr. Tovsert. We were needing between 700 and 800 men. 

The publicity all came about because the relief boomers, as we 
call them, passed the word around to all other counties in their grape- 
vine that the relief funds in Ventura county were fat. So. grab 
referral cards, run down there and you can get on the relief rolls. 
And actually in 1 period of 10 days, the welfare department received 
more of those referral cards than the department of employment did. 
The boomers come in and went right straight to the welfare depart- 
ment. They did not go to the department of employment. 

So our welfare department wired the Governor and asked him to 
please stop referring people who would not work to Ventura County. 

We had one man and his wife and daughter that came to my office 
after we had closed and they called my house about 5:30 and I went 
downtown, tried to find him and I couldn’t find him, and the police 
found them asleep in their car on the street about 2 o’clock that 
morning. Of course, that got front-page publicity all up and down 
the State. So far as I know, that was the only instance of any one hav- 
ing to sleep in a car in Ventura County. If they went through the 
proper procedure and were referred to us, they would have a place 
to sleep and something to eat. 

My own association had a food bill of over $1,200 in 1 grocery store 
where we were furnishing these families with food to get them started, 
and we got a little over $200 of that back. 

Mr. Hacen. You generally covered the subject of the disappearance 
of this normal farm labor, but I have some farm labor camps in my 
district for example, and I am led to believe that actually residents 
in these camps are people who come out there from various parts of 
the United States during the Dust Bowl and so forth and they are 
still engaged in farm labor. I am led to believe that they were unem- 
ployed in recent years in the face of the fact that there was Mexican 
farm labor being imported into those areas. 

Mr. Torzert. I used to be Administrative Director for the Labor 
Branch of the War Food Administration and I had those camps under 
my supervision at one time that are in your district. In fact, I had 
all of the camps in the San Joaquin Valley. When we had this big 
recruiting program going on last year, they told me that there was a 
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tremendous amount of labor up in the camps at Shafter and Arvin 
and I went up there and interviewed them and much to my surprise 
ran into 2 or 3 men that were living in those camps when I had them 
under my supervision 7 or 8 years before. They were not a bit inter- 
ested in coming down to pick lemons. In fact, they told me that in the 
Shatfer Camp they had 200 people and I went up there and sat there 
for 4 hours interviewing them and I did not geta man. I paid a char- 
ter bus that sat out in front of the camp there for 6 hours, I did not 
get a man to go out of the camp to go down and pick lemons. 

Mr. Gatuines. We have 5 minutes left. I hope that you can con- 
clude. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to get certain things in the record. 

Mr. Gatruines. If necessary, we can come back at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Totzert. In that same area, they told us that at Fresno, they 
had 200men. I took my recruiter up there and we spent 2 days trying 
to find those 200 men that they were going to recruit for us and never 
could find them. Again we had buses all lined up and everything else. 
We were up there 2 days trying to find those 200 men, single men, 
single Mexicans, they faded out. I said No. 1, we are going to ask the 
local immigration office in Ventura County to check these men off the 
bus because we will not hire a wetback. So I said they will all be 
checked off the bus in Ventura County when they get there. I said 
how many do you have? He said, I will be back this afternoon. We 
waited all afternoon and when he did come back the next morning and 
said he would have some information for us by 4 o’clock. I left that 
evening and drove on back home. He never did show up. 

Mr. Thee Wouldn’t the conclusion be reasonable, what farm labor 
is available now has become stabilized? You do not have this large 
floating migratory farm labor any more. They are reluctant to go 
around the country in an old car or something like that? 

Mr. Torzert. Youare right. Most of that migrant stream has been 
stabilized. The second thing is the real migrant, the real agricultural 
migrant is not interested in our type of work. Mr. Sanborn and his 
group of people in their employment are much the same as we are. 
They have the same difficulty, in that we do not have just a 3 or 4 
months’ job. Our harvest goes on 12 months out of the year. We can 
use about 65 to 70 percent of our total labor force 12 months out of 
the year and we need the other 35 percent for about 8 to 9 months out 
of the year. When you take the real old honest-to-gosh farm labor 
migrant, he says, well, how long does your harvest last? We say it 
lasts from now on, 12 months a year. He says, I do not want your 
job. He moves. He wantsto move. As I said a while ago, we have 
housing for about 3,200 families in our county. We have 4 or 5 
hundred families that move in with us every winter and winter with 
us because it is nice weather there and they can pick lemons with us. 
Just as we reach the peak of the harvest, in March or early April, the 
cherries and the other work begins to come on in other States and 
they move out and they are gone. By summer we have 6 or 7 hundred 
vacant family houses every summer. 

Mr. Hagen. You are then associated with the California Farm 
Labor Association ¢ 

Mr. Toxsert. That association comprises the Foreign Workers 
Users in southern California. 

60648—55——9 
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Mr. Hacen. You are generally familiar with the labor picture all 
over the State ? 

Mr. Totsert. Somewhat. 

Mr. Hagen. It is my personal impression although I may be wrong 
with my facts, in recent years following the war for example in picking 
cotton, and chopping cotton, the farmers in my area at least, had large 
numbers of workers, we will say, from Richmond, who were displaced 
by the shipyards closing down as a matter of fact, these farm labor 
contractors go as far back as Arkansas, and some of these Western 
States and bring cottonpickers all the way from there. 

Mr. Garutnes. That is the reason we have not been able to get 
enough in the State of Arkansas. You fellows are getting them. 

Mr. Hagen. Which would seem to indicate there might be a source 
of domestic labor available. If it is—I recognize there are some com- 
plaints in here from the farmers about the quality of these workers. 

Mr. Gatruines. Not the Arkansas workers. 

Mr. Hagen. I mean the displaced shipyard workers. I wondered if 
you had any comment on how long they stayed and what the quality of 
their work was? 

Mr. Toxzert. I think the best example I can give you is if you will 
recall a year ago January or February we had a pretty heavy snow 
on the Maricopa, in that district and they shut down all of those oil 
wells up there and told the boys they would not be working for 3 
weeks. So I had about 150 oilfield workers descend on one of my 
‘amps down there. Single-man camps that we had set up for domestic 
workers, and the oilfield workers, I think there were about 10 of them 
actually drew a picking sack and by the first night, I did not have one 
of them left. They all went back and sat down and waited until the 
oilfields opened up. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions? 

Mr. Hagan. I believe that is all. 

Mr. McIntire. I am not a member of this subcommittee but I am 
very much interested in this legislation. I certainly want to compli- 
ment the witness for the excellent statement he has made in giving 
us a brief background of this whole problem of farm labor as it has 
progressed down through the years. 

Mr. Totsert. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire. I think you made an excellent presentation. You 
made reference to a point which had seemed to me a part of the pic- 
ture, that is, we have very properly built in to our employment struc- 
ture certain safeguards against unemployment and the problem which 
unemployment creates. Is it your thought that the rather older es- 
tablished situation wherein we have seasonal unemployment in urban 
and industrial areas and seasonal employment in farm areas, that 
that movement of folk from the urban and industrial areas has con- 
siderably lessened and that we do not have the movement, even within 
certain rather limited areas, of folks who are seeking employment 
in agriculture for a short period of time. 

Mr. Tousert. Right. Another thing that complicates that same 
problem is that traditionally industry and agriculture have about the 
same peaks. In other words, the peak production in industry is norm- 
ally reached in September and likewise the peak production in agri- 
culture is reached in September. That complicates that same sit- 
uation. 
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Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. We appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Torsert. Thank you and your committee. 

Mr. Garuines. We are proud indeed to have Mr. Bob Poage who 
is the vice chairman of the Committee on Agriculture hearing this 
testimony. Would you like to ask some questions ? 

Mr. Poacr. No, thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12:15 p. m. the committee recessed until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. 

I understand that Mr. Richard Blake of the Colorado Sugar Beet 
Association is not going to appear today. So that leaves Mr. Max 
Henderson and Miss Louise Stitt on this list that has been submitted 
to me. Mr. Henderson is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MAX HENDERSON, MICHIGAN FARM LABOR 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Henperson. I have a prepared statement which I think has 
been distributed to you or will be. And I would prefer if you agree, 
to read that and then submit to any questions that you might have. 

I am most appreciative of the opportunity to present the views of 
the members of my organization on H. R. 3822. 

Michigan Field Crops, Inc., of which I am the executive secretary, 
is an organization of farmers within the State of Michigan formed 
for the performance of service within its membership in matters of 
the procurement and handling of fieldworkers. It is a nonprofit or- 
ganization whose purpose is “mutual assistance among farmers and 
greater efficiency in the employment of workers. About 15,000 indi- 
vidual farmers are represented. 

The crops involved in our organization are snap beans and other 
canning crops, sugar beets, pickles, and some fruit. 

The customary procedure is to pass supplies of labor from one crop 
to another, thus erasing duplication of recruiting effort and fur- 
nishing to the worker a more nearly continuous chain of employment 
in our State from May to October, minimizing for him wasted time 
and effort i in searching out employment. 

Michigan’s agriculture is important to the economics of the State. 
There are required during peak harvest periods about 75,000 seasonal 
workers. For reasons of climate, work cannot be provided this large 
group during the winter months. Therefore, migratory labor patterns 
have developed. Michigan is highly industrialized and the perma- 
nent labor force of the State is for the most part engaged in aces 
employment. Periods of industrial unemployment in our cities do 
not in any way furnish -a practical answer to our farm-labor needs. 
Unemployed industrial workers are neither capable nor willing to 
move into the agricultural areas when unemployed in the cities. 
Should they do so, they would quickly return to industrial jobs when 
offered even though they be in the middle of a harvest period. 

For this reason the historical source of seasonal workers in our area 
have been the Southern States. The particular group of farmers I 
represent has a need for approximately 20,000 workers each year. 
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Traditionally they come from the State of Texas and are of Latin- 
American extraction. Their annual employment cycle begins with the 
harvesting of citrus fruits in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. This 
is followed by vegetable work, such as onions in that State, after 
which they proceed to Michigan to enter our chain of employment. 
In October they move south to Indiana for tomato picking, following 
this by a stop in the Mississippi Delta area for cotton picking. When 
this is completed, they return to the Rio Grande Valley and begin 
the cycle a aioe again. 

Our organization maintains a permanent recruiting agency and 
employment service in the State of Texas. Every effort is made to 
use all of the qualified and willing workers available. However, be- 
ginning about the time of World War II our source of domestic labor 
has been diminishing. The Armed Forces and the industries serving 
the Armed Forces have attracted more and more people from agri- 
cultural labor supplies. 

Our only salvation to date has been the emergency farm labor 
program which has made possible for us the use of Mexican nationals 
to supplement our domestic supply. The Mexican national is for us 
a very expensive worker. The location of Michigan at a considerable 
distance from the nearest recruiting point presents a real transporta- 
tion-cost problem. El] Paso, Tex., where these men are contracted 
by us lies at such a distance from Michigan that the ordinary means 
of transporting by bus or truck are not practicable. It is, therefore, 
necessary to move these men this great distance by air. In 1954 it 
was necessary to so employ about 3,200 Mexican nationals at several 
times the expense incurred by the*tmployment of domestics. 

I should like to recomgnend the extension of the Mexican farm- 
labor program as proposed in H. R, 3822, without amendment. Par- 
ticularly disturbing to my membership is the proposed amendment 
to H. R. 3822, which would require the offering to domestic workers 
not only of wages and hours of work comparable to those offered 
foreign workers but also offering them transportation, housing, and 
insurance benefits comparable to those provided foreign workers. The 
reasons for our position may not be obvious on the surface. I, there- 
fore, feel it proper for us to take enough time to briefly explain this 
position. 

1. Many of the provisions of the contract with the Mexican worker 
were included therein because of pressure procedures on the part of 
the Mexican Government during crop emergencies in past years. 
They are not brought about as a result of free bargaining by employ- 
ers. As such they are in many cases in excess of conditions of employ- 
ment which have ever existed or prevailed for domestic workers in 
the Great Lakes area. To require employers now to furnish identical 
conditions would in effect make the Mexican Government the bar- 
gaining agent for the domestic workers. 

The provisions of which I spoke were all included over the protest 
of farmer employers who were Te in each case forced to 
acquiesce to the adamant position of the Mexican Government at a 


time when crops stood in danger of being completely lost. 

2. It is also well to remember that the two classes of workers here 
discussed are not identical nor are their problems similar. The Mexi- 
can national labor force is composed of adult male workers who must 
pass a physical examination conducted by the United States Public 
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Health Service before they are accepted for employment. This makes 
the problem of health insurance fairly simple. 

Our domestic workers, on the other hand, are largely represented 
by family groups composed of men, women, and children, many of 
whom are nonworkers. There is no practical method of medical 
examination. To attempt to cover this group with medical insurance, 
covering transportation in their own vehicles en route from employ- 
ment offices in Texas to Michigan, children’s and women’s diseases, 
would be well nigh impossible and prohibitive as to cost. 

The Mexican national has a wife and his children in a foreign 
country and is prohibited by the terms of his contract from freel 
moving about and selecting his own employment. He must have suf- 
ficient work guaranteed to provide him with reasonable assurance 
that he will have funds to remit to a family to provide for their living 
during his absence. 

The domestic worker in our area has his family with him. He is 
in his own country. He has all the rights of bargaining and job 
selection that any American worker enjoys. He is free to leave his 
employment and break his contract the day after arrival in Michigan 
if he so chooses. It seems to us that any attempt to consider the 
problems ofthese two groups as parallel can arise only through a 
lack of knowledge of the practical differences between them. 

The State of Michigan is becoming increasingly concerned with 
the rights of seasonal workers while in the State. In March 1952 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams appointed a study commission with broad 
representation from organized labor, the various State departments 
of health, education, welfare, and others concerned, religious groups, 
employers, and many other interests. In.September of 1954 this 
commission completed a 2-year study of the entire problem of sea- 
sonal workers. It published a résumé of its findings in a booklet 
entitled “Migrants in Michigan.” "With the permission of the chair- 
man, I ask to be allowed to incorporate this report as part of my 
statement. It will serve, I am sure, to demonstrate the concern of the 
general public in our State for the position of the domestic worker. 

I have two copies here if you care to accept it as part of the 
statement. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection, it will be placed in the files 
of the committee for the further study of the members. 

(The booklet Migrants in Michigan is filed with the Committee 
on Agriculture. ) 

Mr. Henverson. I therefore repeat that it is the unanimous belief 
of the people I represent that H. R. 3822 should be enacted without 
amendment. 

Let me also repeat my appreciation for the opportunity of appear- 
ing before your committee. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you somuch. You have brought to us some 
new slants that had not been presented before. There is very little; 
if any, repetition of other testimony in your statement. 

I now refer to page 2 of your statement. If the proposed amend- 
ment that was presented by the Department of Labor were to be 
written into this bill, that it would really mean that the Mexican 
Government would be the bargaining agent for our domestic worker. 
That point has never been brought out before and many others in 
connection with this same amendment. 
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You have given us some very comprehensive facts, particularly with 
regard to the family groups that would have to be involved in the 
insurance coverage at a highly prohibitive cost. 

That is for the medical examination and various other phases of this 
problem. That should be given consideration by the committee before 
casting a vote on that amendment. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to make reference, Mr. Henderson, to 
page 1 of your statement. In the third paragraph you make reference 
to the fact that there is a problem of coamiilanen persons in industrial 
areas being available to the farmers at the time of the farm need. 
The previous witness this morning had some figures illustrating the 
situation in California. Do you have out of your studies some figures 
that might support this statement that could be made a part of the 
record ? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; I do not, for the reason there has in recent 
years been absolutely no case of being able to secure any labor in 
that point. In our cities and in the cities of the particular area of 
the State in which we operate that would include the automobile 
cities—Detroit, Pontiac, Flint, Saginaw—people there are geared to 
the automobile industry. 

We maintain constantly with the employment service and through 
our own recruitment procedures, and very frankly for the sake of 
the record, because we have no hope of procuring labor, we maintain 
a constant order and constant effort in those cities to see if agricultural 
labor cannot be obtained. It is true that we have often seen in the 
public press and otherwise, statements deploring the fact that out-of- 
State workers are brought in when Detroit happens to be shut down 
for a model change or retooling, and we know from experience of 
having tried even during those periods to get anybody to come out into 
agriculture, that they just not only are not interested, but would be 
against their own interest to do so. They want to be at home. It is 
their home. They are not migrant people. They own or maintain 
or rent a home in the city of Detroit. They want to be there when 
their employer calls up or announces over the radio, report on the 
first shift tomorrow morning. They also are maintained of course, 
through unemployment compensation insurance during that period. 

There is no economic pressure to go. It is also true that they will 
tell you that if they did go, and the call went out to return to work, 
they would have to come back. 

And they could not jeopardize their seniority and other rights by 
staying up there through a peach harvest or something else just to 
keep the employer off the hook. 

So while we do maintain constant orders and requests and our own 
recruiting agencies for that purpose, they do not produce any workers. 
That has not always been true in Michigan. We used to have in 
Michigan a considerable number of local domestics who were part- 
time something else and now they have disappeared. We have no 
success any more with local recruitment. 

Mr. McInrire. This legislation pertains particularly to Mexican 
nationals. 

Mr. Henpverson. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you receive some of your labor needs from 
Canada? Is there something of a flow from the north to meet any of 
the agricultural needs in Michigan ? 
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Mr. Henperson. No, sir. There is almost none. There is a small 
group of Indians on Walpole Island in St. Clair River, who have in 
past years come over to do short-time agricultural jobs. There may be 
a dozen or so of those people still coming. But it is no real answer to 
the problem. Outside of that I know of no migration in our part of 
the country such as they have in the New England States of agricul- 
tural people. 

Canada itself in our area is worker hungry. They have a Govern- 
ment program bringing in large numbers of displaced people from 
Europe which contrary to our position they hope to keep there as 
permanent residents. They work on these agricultural jobs for a year 
or 2 or 3 years and then the Government attempts to move them west 
into the grain areas of the far western part of Canada, and establish 
them as permanent residents. 

They are population hungry where we are not. 

Mr. McIntire. So you have a very direct interest in labor supplies 
which may be moving north and no other alternative for a supply ? 

Mr. Henverson. That is correct. We have tried, I guess, every part 
of the country and Jamaica and Puerto Rico and the Southern States 
and for many reasons, the only part of the area that we can really 
bank upon getting any domestics from seems to be the State of Texas 
We have a 40-year history of recruitment in Texas. 

To the extent that we cannot get satisfactory workers, and I think I 
have indicated that it is far more expensive to get nationals, but with- 
out those few nationals that we need, 3,200 last year out of 20,000 and 
we would be crippled to that extent. 

Mr, GatHines. You gave a very good explanation of the industrial 
picture in and around Detroit in answer to a question from Mr. 
McIntire. Let me ask you this, Isn’t there quite a different standard 
of living when you consider a person who would gather snap beans 
and help you to harvest them, than a person who works in the Ford 
plant? 

Mr. Henperson. Why, absolutely. There just is not any real com- 
parison of the standard of living of the two groups of people. If we 
get any, have any bites, to our recruitment out of Detroit, it is from 
the skid row people around Howard Street and down around Fourth 
Street in Detroit who for some reason cannot see where the aext 
meal is coming from and if we have a bus down there that morning 
at an employment agency why, maybe this is worth a try. Our ex- 
perience with those people is very similar to that Mr. Tolbert ex- 
pressed this morning as to the fact that these usually stay overnight 
and disappear with the blankets and cooking utensils before morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Gatuines. You have made a very excellent case for the need for 
continuation of this program. Inasmuch as you brought out force- 
fully the argument that you are paying in Michigan several times 
the sctnal cost than would be true if you used domestic labor and that 
you cover the area very thoroughly before you resort to bringing up 
these Mexicans by air, right? 

Mr. Henperson. I think I can be more specific than that. In fact, 
our cost figures for 1954 on the recruitment of people from Texas, 
domestics from Texas, was $37 per worker. 

And on-Mexican nationals $110 per worker. 

Mr. Gatuines. How much does it cost for a ticket by air? 
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Mr. Henperson. Of course we do not buy tickets. We actually 
charter airplanes and move them. Our cost last year was $53 one 
way. We do attempt to cut that cost, and our $110 cost does not rep- 
resent the potential in this thing. We did not return all of these 
people to Mexico. We worked very hard with the cotton people in 
the Delta, your own State, and others, in an attempt to—in October 
when the onion picking is coming on in Arkansas and Mississippi-— 
work out a new contract, where the worker is willing, between your 
people and our Mexican nationals in which case he is picked wp by 
your people in Michigan under a new contract, then your employer 
takes on the burden of returning him to Mexico, but he also relieves 
himself of the burden of going clear to Mexico to get him in the first 
place. So that it is a good thing for the worker who wants a longer 
employment. 

It is a good thing for the people of Arkansas and Mississippi be- 
cause it cuts their transportation costs. 

Mr. Garurnes. It worked very well. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. We are proud to have had a part in it. 

Mr. Henverson. I think last year we were successful in working 
out a satisfactory arrangement for about two-thirds of that 3,200. 
Two-thirds of them went to Harry Adams and the boys in that area. 

Mr. Garutnes. There are no further questions. Do you have any 
further statement ? 

Mr: Henverson. No. I believe not. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. 

Mr. Henperson. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Is Mr. Yost present ? 

Mr. Yost. I will not give any testimony. Mine was included in 
Mr. Tolbert’s statement. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Miss Louise Stitt, of the National Consumers 
League. 


STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH S. MAGEE, GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, PRESENTED BY LOUISE 
STITT, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. Gatrurnes. We are delighted to have you with us. 

Miss Srirr. Miss Magee is our executive secretary and she prepared 
the statement. Our office is in Cleveland, and I am a board member 
who lives here so I am giving the statement for Miss Magee. 

The National Consumers League was founded over 50 years ago for 
the purpose of enlisting consumers’ interest in their responsibility for 
the conditions under which goods are produced and distributed and 
through investigation, education, and legislation to promote fair labor 
standards. Our concern with the migrant workers goes back to 1906 
when an investigation was made of these workers who came from 
Pennsylvania cities to southern New Jersey to work on farms and in 
canneries. 

Branches of the league, particularly in New Jersey, New York, 
Michigan, and Ohio have given considerable time and attention to the 
problems connected with the increasing use of migratory labor in 
American agriculture. | 
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We are grateful for the opportunity to appear before you today to 
present our views in regard to the renewal of the legislation permit- 
ting Mexican contract labor. We are opposed to making Public Law 
78 permanent. We believe that the extension of the plan should be 
on a temporary basis either for 1 or 2 years, and that in the meantime 
Government efforts should be directed toward reducing the number 
of Mexican laborers brought into the country and to developing better 
utilization of American laborers. 

At the time House Joint Resolution 355 was before the Congress 
last year Representative Vorys, of Ohio, in explaining his vote against 
the resolution said: 

I am concerned to see that this policy of bringing in Mexicans and others to 
do American stoop labor which was originally a war-emergency measure, is 
becoming a fixed part of our economy, and in this bill is being broadened. * * * 
It is said that Americans are unwilling to do this work. If we spent money 
organizing and recruiting and transporting Americans, I believe we could get 
the numbers to raise the crops we really need. Instead we seem to have drifted 
into a situation where certain segments of our agriculture are developing vested 
rights in foreign labor (Congressional Record for March 2, 1954, p. 2382). 

We agree with Congressman Vorys. We believe that the importa- 
tion of Mexican workers in such substantial numbers displaces Ameri- 
can workers and depresses their conditions of employment. 

The Texas Employment Commission in a release under date of 
February 14, 1955, states that the total migration of agricultural 
labor from Texas to other States in 1954 was estimated at 67,507 
persons, including more than 6,000 families. 

I am sorry that I haven’t enough for all of the members but I will 
hand those in with my testimony. 

(Charts A, B, C, and D are as follows:) 
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Miss Srirr. The attached maps illustrate this migration. We 
think it is significant that during the same summer when more than 
67,000 persons were leaving Texas to do agricultural work, over 
150,000 Mexican workers were contracted for employment in ‘Texas. 
This movement creates many problems for the migrant workers, and 
also presents difficulties for the communities into which they go. It 
seems obvious that one of the reasons for the large migration out of 
Texas is the competition of Mexican workers. 

Testimony has frequently been presented from migrants found in 
northern agricultural areas to the effect that the Mexican contract 
workers and the wetbacks have brought the wages so low that they 
cannot afford to stay at home in Texas to work and must migrate. 

We would like to commend for your consideration the recommenda- 
tion made by the Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security 
at its meeting on November 17, 1954, to the effect that Public Law 78 
be amended as follows: 

Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such production of agricultural com- 
modities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary by 
supplying agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico—pursuant to ar- 
rangements between the United States and the Republic of Mexico or after every 
practicable effort has been made by the United States to negotiate and reach 
agreement on such arrangements—when domestic labor is not available at wage 
rates not less than those prevailing for work at comparable skills in the area in 
sufficient numbers within a labor market area as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary is authorized as an emergency measure to apply 
during such shortage of domestic workers, * * * 

The part that is italicized is the amendment that we recommend and 
which was proposed by the Advisory Committee. 

Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employ- 
ment in any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified 
that (1) sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are 
not available at wage rates not less than those prevailing for work at com- 
parable skills in the area at the time and place needed to perform the work for 
which such workers are to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers 
will not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agri- 
cultural workers similarly employed, and (3) reasonable efforts have been made 
to attract domestic workers for such employment at wages and standard hours 
of work comparable to those offered to foreign workers. 


We believe that the present procedure for determining shortage of 
workers leaves much to be desired. It is not possible to determine 
availability of labor supply without reference to wages and working 
conditions. If a store or factory should open up and offer a wage of 
25 cents an hour it would be difficult to find a labor supply in any 
community. Some of the agricultural labor shortages would not 
exist if higher wages were offered. We believe that the above pro- 
visions proposed by the Federal Advisory Council would strengthen 
the procedures. 

We believe that the annual work plan which is being operated by 
the Farm Placement Service is a valuable tool in promoting better 
utilization of our American agricultural. labor force. Obviously it is 
more difficult to administer in some parts of the country than in others. 
But it is an effort which we hope will be continued and adequately fi- 
nanced, since this is one way of providing more steady income for 
agricultural labor, and reducing unnecessary migrancy. 

In addition to that, we believe that it is very important that con- 
sideration be given to the way in which minimum wage protection 
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can be provided for agricultural workers. This is the only group 
of American workers for whom no machinery of Government exists 
to prevent the use of wage cutting as a competitive device. 

Under our Federal Fair Standards Wages Act, we protect most 
of the workers against wage cutting who are engaged in interstate 
commerce. Many of our States, including the States of many of you 
gentlemen who are representatives here, have minimum wage laws 
which protect wages through minimum wage legislation for intra- 
state workers. But none of our minimum wage laws applies to agri- 
cultural workers. 

Minimum wage for agriculture could be provided through a sepa- 
rate Federal act or as an amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. This, in our opinion, is one of the constructive steps which 
should be taken soon, and which would do much to raise the standard 
of living in rural America. 

That is the end of the statement that Miss Magee sent me. I am 
impelled to make a few more remarks in view of the testimony that 
I heard this morning. I hope that I may have just about 5 more 
minutes, Mr. Chairman, in which to do that. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Yes; go right ahead. 

Miss Srirr. Our primary concern in this whole matter is not whether 
Mexicans come or whether they do not. Our concern is the well-being 
of the thousands of American agricultural workers who are forced by 
the conditions that were described this morning to become migratory. 

We feel that the very act of workers migrating with their families 
is unwholesome. If migration cannot be avoided, completely, then 
at least it should not be accentuated by the competition of Mexican 
workers who are being brought in by the hundreds of thousands. 

Every time they come into Texas and Arkansas, the Texans and 
Arkansas workers leave Texas and Arkansas and go some place else, 
up to Michigan and Ohio to work. We believe that if no Mexican 
workers were imported until it is found that not enough American 
workers are available at wages at least as high as those that we recom- 
mend and will support by legislation for the Mexicans 

Mr. GatTuines. Would you suffer an interruption right there? 

Did you hear some of the testimony here? Were you here prac- 
tically all of the morning? 

Miss Stirr. Yes; I was. May I say right here, I said at the begin- 
ning that I am not arguing that we do not need some Mexican workers. 
[ am arguing that we possibly could reduce the migration from your 
State, for example, if you would use all of the available American 
workers in your State, who go from your State up to some other State 
while you are using Mexican nationals. That is one of the points that 
1 am making. 

Mr. Garuines. How long would it take to get them out on the farm 
to do this work? Some testimony was presented this morning to the 
effect, for example, that certain crops needed the labor in a hurry. 
Representative Gubser testified this morning; did you hear him? 

Miss Srirr. Yes; I heard several people testify this morning. 

Mr. Garutines. And he made the statement that it was a matter of 
needing that labor within the hour and that the way the system is 
now working, they can get the labor in from Mexico in 48 hours. 
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Miss Srrrr. I would like to ask; does it take longer to get them from 
some place in Arkansas to the farm than it does to get them up from 
Mexico ? 

Mr. Garrines. I wish to say to you, that 

Miss Stirr. Or Texas. 

Mr. Gaturnes. The people that have left Arkansas, have not done 
so on account of the fact that for short periods of time we have had 
some Mexicans come in there to help chop out our cotton crop and also 
to pick our cotton. 

I think that it is a misapprehension that we have lost population by 
virtue of the fact that for 60 days in the year we obtained some labor 
from Mexico. 

Miss Srrrr. Let us go back to Texas; maybe that would be better. 

In my prepared testimony, I say that 67,000 left Texas during the 
same summer that 150,000 Mexicans were imported to Texas. My 
State is Ohio. Our national offices are in Ohio. We work with these 
people that come up from the South. I am not talking about what 
I have read in books. Our workers there go out into the fields. They 
talk to these people. Why did the workers come to Ohio? They 
come because of the competition of the Mexican worker in their home 
area. 

My point is that anything that can be done to reduce the necessity 
for migratory workers is the thing that we are supporting. I wish I 
had time and the ability to describe the lives of migratory working- 
men’s families and their children. Some of their children grow to be 
11, 12 years old without the reading knowledge that your children or 
my children would have at the end of the first grade in school. They 
have never stayed in one place long enough to get an education. They 
live in hovels. No health facilities are available to them. Public 
health in the community where these families are temporarily living 
would not take care of these children or their mothers, because they do 
not belong to the community. That is the worst part of the whole 
thing. They do not belong to a community. They do not know the 
first thing about what it means to play with the little boy next door. 
They have no experience in being a part of a neighborhood or a school 
community. 

We are trying through private agencies and private cooperation 
to correct some of those things. That is not the job of the Agriculture 
Committee, but I am trying to tell you about the conditions that we 
know. 

Therefore, anything that tends to increase the necessity for migra- 
tory workers, agricultural workers, we deplore. For that reason 
we are asking that this law not be extended indefinitely. 

I did not have the opportunity to hear the Secretary of Labor talk 
yesterday morning but yesterday afternoon I did read his testimony. 
He recommends that the law be extended for 4 years. We say 2 years. 
I read his reasons with great interest. As I understand them, he be- 
lieves in 4 years agricultural techniques may change enormously. By 
that time we may not need so much stoop labor. Moreover, the De- 
partment of Labor, in that time, may have perfected their methods of 
recruiting agricultural labor. 

The Secretary also recommended that Public Law 78 be amended to 
extend the working conditions and fringe benefits offered to Mexican 
workers to our own American workers. 
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I wondered when I heard some of the testimony this morning about 
the migrant workers, our good American workers whose children are 
going to be the future citizens of the United States. Are we going to 
pay their transportation costs from where they live to some place up 
north to pick something or other? 

Are we going to pay their doctor bills and nursing bills, whatever 
is required, if they get sick on the way, as we are going to do for the 
Mexicans ? 

I am glad we are going to do it for the Mexicans. Are we going 
to assure them good housing when they get to their destinations, as we 
are going to do for the Mexicans? If we are going to do that for any- 
body ; why don’t we do it for our own people ? 

In other words, I have two points: 

Don’t let us increase the necessity for domestic migration, and all the 
evils that accompany it, through the competition of hundreds and 
thousands of Mexican workers coming into the United States. Sec- 
ond, if the modern methods of agriculture are what they are and we 
must have migrants, whether they are native Americans or Mexicans, 
let us give them a decent wage, let us provide proper housing, educa- 
tion, and health facilities, let us pay their transportation, and let us do 
it for all of them. 

I am presenting a point of view not only of my own organization 
but of many well-organized women’s groups and welfare groups in 
this country who are struggling to solve this problem of migrant labor. 
All we are asking of you as members of the Agricultural “Committee 
is to do your small share toward correcting this situation by not mak- 
ing Public Law 78 permanent. Give the Department of Labor an op- 
portunity to work out the techniques of recruitment, to experiment 
with higher working and living standards for American agricultural 
w orkers, and let us see what happens. 

Please give to the American worker who belongs to us, whose 
children are going to be our future citizens, the same economic and 
social advantages that you are voluntarily giving to the Mexican 
worker. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Gatuines. Just a minute please. Mr. McIntire wanted to ask 
a question. If you are not in too big a hurry, Mr. Patteson is here 
and he has another meeting. And then it might be that several of us 
would like to get your views a little further. Tf you are not in too big 
a hurry we would like to have you—if you would permit Mr. Patteson 
to testify and give us the benefit of his views and then we would like 
to ask you some questions; would you mind? 

Mf. Patteson techs away from another meeting to come here in 
view of that fact. If you do not mind. 

Miss Srrrr. I appreciate your letting me talk to you. I will be 
glad to wait. 

Mr. Gatruines. We are delighted to have your statement, Miss Stitt. 

This is Mr. Allan Patteson, from the State of Arkansas, residing 
in Jonesboro, Ark., in the district that I am privileged to serve, and 
I might say that Mr. Patteson is a former president of the Agricul- 
tural Council of Arkansas and he is representing that organization 
before us today. 

We will be g ad to hear from you, Mr. Patteson. 


60648—55——_10 
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STATEMENT OF ALLAN PATTESON, AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF 
ARKANSAS 


Mr. Parreson. This statement is made in behalf of the Agricul- 
tural Council of Arkansas whose members represent a large majority 
of the users of Mexican national agricultural labor in the State of 
Arkansas. 

First, we would like to say that the Mexican national farm-labor 
program is operating in our State the best it ever has. During the 
past season we received with less redtape better and more experienced 
workers when we needed them. It is also our opinion that the State 
employment security office did everything they knew how to obtain 
both intrastate and interstate domestic agricultural workers. 

In fact, last fall when cotton started to open early, producers 
became alarmed at the delay in securing Mexican workers due to the 
all-out effort being made by the State office to first secure domestic 
labor. Enough farm labor is just not available and probably never 
will be again. Many have moved off the farms and taken steady work 
in the cities and many more have moved out of the State to indus- 
trial areas. It is also our experience that the type of temporary agri- 
cultural worker now being received on a day-haul basis from the cities 
and suburban areas does not compare with that of past years. 

There are many old people and women and children, many of whom 
are employed as domestic help and who either cannot or, will not 
put in a full day picking cotton for an entire week at a time. And, 
as most members of this committee know, when cotton opens it must 
be picked at once or run the chance of loss in grade and value due 
to the elements. 

It would be disastrous to farmers in Arkansas and to many other 
States if anything should aversely affect the Mexican national farm 
labor program. Although the past two seasons have been, due to 
dry weather, favorable to the use of cotton-picking machines and 
many more were purchased, only a small percentage of the crop in 
our State is harvested by this method. And if you should happen to 
have a wet harvesting season the ones now on hand could not be 
operated in our muddy fields. 

The time may come, and we hope it will, when cotton-pickin 
machines will be lightened and so designed that the producer will 
be assured of reasonable continuous operation in our area which 
normally has a high rainfall. 

Cotton pun are just as anxious as anyone to eliminate hand- 
picking of cotton and especially dependence on imported labor which 
is expensive. The cotton farmer is faced with continuing increased 
cost of everything he buys, lower income due to reduction in planted 
acres and the realization that in all probability additional price 
concessions will have to be made in order to retain an equitable share 
of domestic and foreign markets. It is also our opinion that the 
prosperity of the Nation is tied in very closely with that of agricul- 
ture. 

We most heartily commend and support H. R. 3822 to extend 
Public Law 78 as amended, This legislation was approved and recom- 
mended by the National Farm Labor Users’ Committee and the 48- 
man Special Farm Labor Advisory Committee of the Department 
of Labor. 
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As you are aware, the smooth functioning and efficient operation 
of this program has been seriously interferred with in the past due 
to expiration of authorizing legislation which does not coincide with 
the fiscal year. It was necessary to notify administrative personnel 
that their services could not be continued and preliminary steps made 
to discontinue the program as appropriations could not be authorized 
beyond the expiration date of the law. As you can visualize, neither 
the United States Employment Service or the employers can make 
many plans with any degree of certainty under the circumstances. 
It is enough to panic agricultural workers and it does. In our opinion 
the law should be extended indefinitely as Mexican national agri- 
cultural workers cannot be obtained unless certification is made by the 
Department of labor that needed domestic workers are not available. 

We should also like to point out that Arkansas is the third largest 
user of Mexican labor. The record shows that some 24 States con- 
tracted for 309,033 workers in 1954 of which Arkansas employers 
contracted for 22,668. 

In 1953 a total of 201,380 Mexican agricultural workers were con- 
tracted in 378 counties located in 28 States. The increase in the 
number of Mexican workers contracted in 1954 is a result of tightening 
of United States immigration control over illegal entry into the 
United States and in 1954 drive to deport illegals already in the 
country. 

While it is doubtful that the international agreement and individual 
work contract will ever be entirely satisfactory to the worker, the 
employer and both Governments we feel that considerable progress 


has been made in this respect. We feel that the departments of Gov- 
ernment in the United States concerned with the negotiation and 
administration of the oe opm are working more closely together and 


a more sympathetic attitude toward the many problems is being shown 
by Mexican Officials. We are hopeful that further recommendations 
made by the National Farm Labor Advisory Committee in this respect 
will be fruitful. 

Employers are also appreciative of the fact that the cost of re- 
cruiting, which is borne by the contractor, has been materially reduced, 
although as a result of the Comptroller General’s decision dated 
April 1, 1954, a good many other expenses including physical exami- 
nation, cost of public health services, printing of worker documents, 
burial expenses, hospitalization and medical care, and so forth, were 
charged to the employer. While we are not taking issue with this 
decision at this time, we definitely feel that the employer should be 
saddled with no additional administrative expense. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Patteson, for your excel- 
lent statement on this important matter. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Patteson, I am somewhat familiar with the situa- 
tion in California with respect to migratory labor but I am not too 
well acquainted with the situation in other States. 

In California, in the late thirties and early forties, most of our 
migratory labor pool came from disclaimed persons you might say 
from other States. And I am sure that was not true in Arkansas. 

In Arkansas for example, you have many small farmers, I mean 
really small, they farm 5 acres. I assume that they are part-time 
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laborers also. Then you have tenants and sharecroppers, more so 
than we have out in California. 

I was wondering what was the source traditionally of your labor 
ev for cotton and other crops in Arkansas ? 

Mr. Parreson. I can probably illustrate that by my own opera- 
tion better than any other way. I would say that 19 years ago prob- 
ably 1940, I had 100 families on my farm, and today why, I have less 
than 50 families. In other words, all of these small farmers and the 
sharecroppers have all left Arkansas practically. We have very few 
small farmers left in the State. All of this available labor that we 
used to have has gone to Detroit or some place else. 

Mr. Hagen. You must still have a large number of 5-acre farmers, 
perhaps not so much in Arkansas as in Mississippi and some of these 
other areas. 

Let us take a 5-acre farmer, a man that is an owner of 5 acres, 
living on it, raising cotton we will say, I assume that he harvests all 
of his own cotton. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Chops and picks the cotton 

Mr. Patreson. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Ishea labor source for others ¢ 

Mr. Parreson. Yes, he will pick for his neighbors, then. 

Mr. Hagen. For his neighbors or for the, might it be a large 
neighbor ? 

Mr. Parreson. Whoever happens to want him, you know. 

Mr. Hacen. A lot of those people have left the farms? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, quite a few of them. 

Mr. Hacen. Was that a major source of your farm labor down 
there? 

Mr. Patreson. That was practically all of it. About the only 
major source of labor or pool of labor for Arkansas is Memphis. 
Arkansas does not have very many large cities. They are just small 
towns. So the chief source of supply of domestic labor is Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Hagen. Do those people that come out of Memphis, are they 
people who normally engage in agricultural activity or are they un- 
employed factory workers, or what are they? 

Mr. Parrreson. They are usually unemployed people, or ones that 
come in doing housework, yard boys and cooks, domestic labor, and 
when cotton-picking time comes around when the price of cotton 
picking is so much higher than the wages they make in Memphis, why 
they come over and pick cotton seasonally. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask you this, also, has there been any increase 
in the rate of agricultural wages in your area; well, we will just take 
the period from 1940 to date, or any other period that you know about, 
within that period ? 

Mr. Parreson. I would think it was about a third higher now. 
That would be my estimate. 

Mr. Hagen. You think that has gone up about a third? 

Mr. Parreson. About a third, yes. 

Mr. Hagen. What would be the average if you do translate it into 
hourly rates for farm labor in your area in your State ? 

Mr. Parreson. I would say that it would run around 50 cents an 
hour. However, a good cotton picker will make as high as $10 a day. 
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Mr. Hagen. With respect to these Mexican imports, what kind of 
ne you provide, do you have barracks-type housing? 

Mr. Parrrson. We have both, I have tenant houses that they use, 
and also have the barracks. 

Mr. Hacen. Do many of these people sleep on the ditch bank or 
live in the tent, I mean these Mexicans? 

Mr. Parreson. Might have done that 10 years ago, but they do not 
now ; no. 

Mr. Hacen. What is the wage paid them in your area? Would that 
approximate this 50 cents an hour? 

Mr. Parreson. Fifty cents an hour for the chopping. During 
picking season that is so much a hundred. 

Mr. Hagen. I was wondering if these laborers brought into your 
area created any problems of crime or delinquency or narcotic addicts 
or anything like that? 

Mr. Patreson. No. 

Mr. Hacen. You have not had any local increased burden on law- 
enforcement officers ? 

Mr. Patreson. None at all. 

Mr. Hacen. The lady who preceded you implied that there was a 
shortage of farm labor, and she also indicated that that shortage 
could be eliminated if the price for farm labor went up. 

I was wondering about your comment on that, whether you could 
conclude that was iseiantip true, and further whether the farmer 
could afford an increase in price of farm labor, to say, make it com- 
parable to the average wage in Memphis or something like that. 

Mr. Parrrson. I do not think there is any question in the world 


that if you raise the ogy high enough you will get labor in from 


some place. Because that is obvious. 

However, the cotton farmer—the position he is now in and the 
problems he has with everything else going up, we are right on the 
break-even point now, you know. If the price of picking was any 
higher than we have been paying for the job, we just could not afford it. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think you are paying the maximum you can 
afford ¢ 

Mr. Patrerson. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think that this fact that you have had this 
Mexican labor available to you has had any effect of discouraging an 
increase in the price of farm labor? 

Mr. Patterson. No. 

Mr. Hagen. You do not think that could be demonstrated by 
statistics ? 

Mr. Parreson. I do not think so. 

Mr. Hagen. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions? 

Mr. Hoeven. I would like to ask one question. Are you familiar 
with the recommendation of the Labor Department that we give the 
American working man the same benefits that are given to the Mexican 
laborer ¢ 

Mr. Parreson. I heard something about it yesterday but I do not 
know the details. | 

Mr. Horven. What are your views on that in general ? 

Mr. Patreson. I think that any time that we get migratory labor 
in our section, they have exactly the same accommodations. 
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Mr. Hoeven. Théime kind of accommodations ? 

Mr. Parreson. We have the same places for them today to say, 
the same accommodations. 

Mr. Hoeven. In other words, there is no discrimination between 
the two? 

Mr. Parreson. No. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is all. 

Mr. GatuinGs. Thank you so much, Mr. Patteson. 

Mr. Hagen. One more question. What is the average acreage of a 
farm in Arkansas that has to employ outside labor? The 5-acre 
farmer we have pretty well determined that he does all of his own 
labor, picks his own cotton with his family and comes in and chops it 
and so forth. 

Would it be a farm of 20 acres of cotton or 30, or what would it be? 

Mr. Parreson. I would say that any farmer that had as much as 
80 acres of land would need some help. Some outside help. 

Mr. Hagen. In Arkansas do you handle it through an association ? 

Mr. Patrreson. We have an association in my particular county, 
in my town of Truman. 

Mr. Hagen. Is that pretty generally true over the whole State? 

Mr. Parreson. That is pretty generally true. What has happened 
now, for instance, you see my farm is all a tenant farm. I do not do 
any day labor at all. They are all tenants. They all have modern 
equipment, tractors and combines, and so forth. So, where years ago 
ak we used to farm with mules, 40 acres was all that one man could 
take care of, he and his family. They could take care of that crop 
you see. My tenants now will average 200 acres per tenant. So one 
family with 200 acres you know cannot possibly harvest the cotton and 
soybeans that are produced on the 200 acres. 

Mr. Hacen. Who is actually the employer in that situation, you 
or the tenant ? 

Mr. Parreson. I claim they are. They have their own equipment 
and go to the bank and borrow their own money. 

Mr. Hacen. With respect to the Mexican, is he the employer or 
you? 

Mr. Parreson. No, they are. Each one says how many he wants 
to the association and the association gets them and this man, this 
tenant, pays all of the expenses; he has his own Mexicans. 

Mr, Hagen. That’s all. 

Mr. TuHompson. These men that have their own acreage allotments 
when they come to you, do they 

Mr. Partreson. The allotment is just on the farm, you know. Just 
one allotment on the farm. But it is divided; each one has their own 
cotton. 

Mr. THompson. Because they manage their share of the farm? 

Mr. Parreson. Yes; they get three-fourths of the crop and I get 
one-fourth, 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you. We are grateful to you for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Patreson. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Will you come back, Miss Stitt? I am sure that 
Mr. Patteson appreciated the fact that you let him go ahead. 
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While he was in the city he said he did not know whether he could 
break loose and come here at all. He was able to come but had to go 
back to this meeting over at the Agriculture Department. 

It was very good of you to defer to him. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUISE STITT—Resumed 


Miss Stirr. I took more time than I intended to. 

Mr. Gatuines. We wanted more time with you so that you could 
continue. Mr. McIntire wanted to ask some questions. 

Mr. McIntire. You represent a very fine organization, substan- 
tially centered around consumers. I am sure that you appreciate the 
relationship of wage levels at the farm and the cost of goods at 
the time they reach the ultimate consumer and that if there is not suffi- 
cient return at the farm level to meet all of the costs of production, 
then production is automatically cut back and supplies are less ade- 
quate. 

You indicated in your statement that your organization is not satis- 
fied with the general level of prices paid to agricultural workers, and 
that you would favor legislation similar to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for agriculture, and fixing a level of wages in agriculture. Is it 
your opinion that the people you represent as consumers are fully 
willing to absorb all of the additional costs? 

Miss Stirr. Mr. McIntire, our organization has been working for 
minimum wage legislation for 50 years. I suspect that Florence 
Kelly, the founder of the National Consumers League was the first 
person to advocate that. We have had minimum-wage legislation 
in this country for almost 50 years. I wonder if it has ever put any 
employer out of business. You see, our philosophy of wages is this: 
Qur consumers are wage earners. How in the world are they going to 
keep business or agriculture or anything else going unless they have 
adequate wages with which to buy what you produce / 

Our point—you are talking now about the point where we said that 
we would like to see a minimum-wage law, and we definitely would. I 
should think that a law, if it were adopted would start with the 
prevailing wage paid by the best employers in an area. I imagine that 
it probably would be on an area basis if it were not part of the Fed- 
eral Fair Labor Standards Act. All of the employers would pay at 
least that minimum wage which is probably the prevailing wage. 
That is what this public law 78 provides, does it not, that the pre- 
vailing, the usual wage isn’t it, would be paid to the Mexicans{,,, 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Miss Srirr. That is what we are asking for our domestic workers. 

May I ask a question? I would like to ask 

Mr. McIntire. May I interrupt. I would like to get back to my 
question. That is, do you feel that the consumers you represent are 
willing to pay increasing costs on the goods which farmers produce 
and consumers buy ? 

Miss Stirr. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Which would be associated with the wage level ob- 
jective which your association sets forth ? 

Miss Stirr. Yes. 

Mr. McInaire. That is the interesting question that I would like 
for you to answer. 
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Miss Srrrv. I realize that I did get away from the question. You 
see our position is that if you pay people a living wage, that is what we 
are asking, something that would maintain them in health and de- 
cency, your labor costs will not be any higher. That has been demon- 
strated in industry right straight through the whole history of mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

Mr. McIntire. You are familiar, I am sure with the fact that a 
man out on the farm operating a farm has his separate problems. He 
is the originator of the goods. He is the one who assembles all the 
elements of raw materials combined with the cooperation of nature, 
and originates goods. That is his function as a farmer. He is not 
comparable at all with industry in the economic climate in which he 
operates ¢ 

Miss Stirr. He employs labor. 

Mr. McIntme. Because he has annual enterprise which he cannot 
turn off and turn on, because he is committed to an annual program 
and in some types of agriculture he is committed to a program that 
involves years of planting and breeding and things of that sort, do 
you think that a farmer is in a comparable position with industry to 
meet a fixed level of wages that industry has been able to meet by 
pricing wages into the goods which they are manufacturing and 
delivering to the consumer ? 

Miss Srirr. The farmer is the entrepreneur, is he not? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, he can stay in business or go out. 

Miss Srirr. He is the risk taker. Is your idea that the worker 
must be the risk taker ? 

Mr. McIntire. First, I do not accept the principle that the worker 
is the risk taker. The worker is employed and the figures which are 
set forth in testimony this morning by Mr. Banks Young that in 1954, 
workers on the farm actually received an average of 81 cents an 
hour. The farm owner and his family received 72 cents an hour. 
How can we assume on the basis of those figures that the worker is 
exploited in this situation ? : 

I live in a rural area, I have seen many areas in the cities and re- 
gardless of my desire that the folks in my little community may have 
a better standard of living, there is not a single person mantoweil: in my 
community living in the house that he owns himself depending on 
seasonal labor that is not living under far better standards than a 
great many people are in the cities. I do not accept the concept that 
a worker in agriculture is in any way exploited or that he is living 
underrgubstandard conditions as compared with workers in many 
other areas. It just does not go together in my concept. 

Miss Srirr. Let us get back to this law. I did want to ask a ques- 
tion. I will not ask it. I will just pose it. Your law provides that 
the migrant or the Mexican national shall come in here at some kind 
of a wage that is agreed upon, is that right, whatever that wage is? 
Allright. Apparently some people are not willing, and I hope it is no 
member of this committee, not willing to pay that same wage or 
guarantee that same wage to an American farm laborer. The ques- 
tion I wanted to ask is, are these Mexican workers with so little ex- 
perience in American ways of agriculture, such low standards in every 
other way, are they really so much better workers, are they so much 
more dependable and so much more productive and so much more 
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eflicient—are they so superior in all of these ways to our own Ameri- 
can citizens that we are willing to guarantee them a wage ? 

I am not putting any figures on it. All I am asking is, that we 
guarantee to our own American workers the same economic benefits 
that we guarantee to the Mexicans. 

I do not know—nobody has answered that question for me. I can 
hardly believe, however, that these Mexicans who come in here in 
droves, who have been used to low standards of living, who have had 
no experience, have had little training and discipline in the American 
way of producing—could be so superior to our domestic workers that 
we are willing to pay them more and provide them with these 
fringe benefits that we deny our American workers. 

Mr. McInrme. I do not want to press the matter but may I reach 
the conclusion then that the group you represent is willing to pay 
higher costs for foodstuffs and other things produced at the farm than 
they are now paying under the labor arrangements which the 
American farmer is faced with today ? 

Miss Stirr. For my own organization, I can say that we are willing 
to pay the full cost of the goods that we consume; the full cost. We 
believe that if decent wages were paid to workers, that their produc- 
tivity would materially improve because of better health and ability 
to produce, and that costs would not rise. 

We have learned in industry long ago that you can produce as 
much in 40 hours as we used to produce in 50 hours because of better 
managerial methods. 

You are mechanizing the farms. We have to bring good managerial 
methods to the farm just as we did in industry. We as consumers say 
yes, we are willing to pay the full price of the goods, the cost of the 
goods, if that includes the price of the health and well-being of the 
workers who are working on the farm. 

Mr. McInrme. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson (presiding). One moment, please, Miss Stitt, before 
vou go. The chairman had to leave to go to another meeting. 

I am from Texas, and since you have pinpointed the situation in 
Texas, let me just make 2 or 3 observations. I am sure they will not 
take you long. The conditions you have described so far as I know 
do not prevail in the congressional district of any member of this 
committee, nor of anyone who has testified in behalf of the bill now 
under consideration. 

I make this further observation which may be of value to you. You 
have given us some maps showing the migration of Texas farmworkers 
into Northern, Western and in some cases Eastern States. I see a 
very significant characteristic. In March they are leaving the Texas 
country ‘where the crops are now planted. Certainly the harvest is 
long since completed. The comparatively warm weather of the 
winter is beginning to give way to the much warmer weather of 
summer. We see workers now migrating to the States where there is 
a good deal of planting still to be done. 

This is all in the month of March. Comes now the month of 
April. They are no longer going to California but they are going up 
into Oregon and Washington and soon. They are now migrating from 
California, according to the map which you have given us, they are 
beginning to go into Idaho, where the preliminary work is just be- 
ginning. 
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So it goes through the vear. 

In June we see them leaving Florida for the north, some to do the 
agricultural work, and others to go into industry. These figures on 
migration are never complete, until you have the whole year and 
until you see how these same migrant workers are coming back to the 
Texas country, in the next h: arvest: season to stay through the winter. 

The migrant farmworker, is such by nature. He follows the plant- 
ing season and he follows the harvest season. It is true all over the 
country, and I think it has always been true. 

So far as the pay we give him in Texas, it is comparable whether it 
be the domestic farmworker or the Mexican. The advantages that 
we give them in the way of housing, and so forth, are the same ; other- 
wise we could not hire anyone locally. We much prefer the local 
people; but when we cannot get them, we go to Mexico. It is partic- 
ularly significant that the employer knows where to get hold of the 
individual Mexican who has been working for him for many years; 
he recruits that man individually and brings him back to do the work 
which he understands and which he has done in the past. We in 
Texas would have an awful time getting along without the migrant 
labor and we do not begin to hire Mexicans until after all of the 
local labor has been exhausted, 

That is the whole picture. I thought you being very fair and 
having made a nice presentation would like to know that. 

Miss Srirr. I am very glad to know that. I wonder if you would 
help me a little bit further. I am really sincere in asking about this. 

It is true, is it not, because those figures that I gave were taken from 
the Texas Employment Commission, that Texans do leave Texas and 
Mexicans do come in? When do these Mexicans come into Texas, 
then, after your people have gone up north ? 

Mr. THompson. Not necessarily; no, not necessarily at all. 

It is not that they have gone anywhere. When the Mexicans come 
in the migrants who are shown on your maps, to a large extent, have 
come back to Texas, but there would not be enough of them to do the 
harvesting. 

Miss Sritr. I see; even when these people that have gone north 
come back. 

Mr. THompson. The migrant workers go where the work is. 

Miss Srirr. And those 67,000 that I cited from the Commission 
figures, that have migrated, I am to picture as back in Texas with the 
150,000 Mexicans and they are all working there at the same time, is 
that the picture ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; but most of the labor which has gone else- 
where in the country to get a job floats back to Texas. 

Miss Stirr. At the same time that the Mexicans are coming in? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; and, of course, they are residents of Texas 
because Texas is, in my studied opinion, the finest place in the world to 
live. 

Miss Stirr. I have heard that before. 

Mr. Tuompson. You have given us a most interesting statement and 
we appreciate it very much. 

— Srirr. I appreciate very much those facts. Thank you very 
much. 
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Mr. Horven. May we amend the reference to Texas so as to limit it 
to below the Mason-Dixon line? 

Mr. THompson. We will take that under advisement. If there are 
no further witnesses to be heard, the committee will stand adjourned 
until next Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(At 3:30 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m. Monday, 
March 21, 1955.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 21, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sprecra, Action SuBcOMMITTEE 
On Equipment, Supriies anD MANPOWER, 
ComMitren ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Special Action Subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 
a. m., In Room 1310, New House Office Building, Honorable E. C. 
Gathings (chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives E. C. Gathings (presiding) and Hoeven. 

Also Present: Representatives Poage, Hagen, Johnson, Fernandez 
and Phillips. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. The committee will come to order. 

I thought it best that we get started at this time. The first witness 
this morning is Frank N pales of Detroit, Mich., research director, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, appearing as chair- 
man of the United States section, Joint United States-Mexican Trade 
Union Committee. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Noakes. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK NOAKES, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, BROTHER- 
HOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Franx Noakes. I am Frank Noakes, director of research of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 12050 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit 3, Mich. I appear here today, however, as 
chairman of the United States section, Joint United States-Mexican 
Trade Union Committee, with offices in room 411 at 10 Independence 
Avenue, SW., Washington, D.C. A list of the members and staff of 
the United States section is appended. 

The Joint United States-Mexican Trade Union Committee is an 
officially accredited affiliate of the Inter-American Organization of 
Workers, which, in turn, is the hemispheric affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The Joint United States- 
Mexican Trade Union Committee speaks for the great majority of the 
democratic labor unions of Mexico, as well as for the A. F. of L., CIO, 
Railway Brotherhoods and the United Mine Workers. 

I would like to make a correction in my statement here, or to add to 
it. The Railroad Brotherhood, I represent, are all affiliated with the 
Railway Labor Executive Association. That comprises all of the 
railroad brotherhoods with the exception of three. 

It is about 85 percent of the railroad brotherhoods. The organi- 
zations affiliated with Railway Labor Executives Association com- 
prise about 85 percent of the Railroad Workers of America. 
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The four latter organizations comprise the United States section of 
which I am chairman. 

My purpose in appearing here today is to emphasize that there is 
complete agreement in regard to the inadequacies of Public Law 78, 
not only among all important branches of organized labor in the 
United States, but that our position is also that of the overwhelming 
majority of the democratic labor unions of Mexico. The Mexican 
affiliates of our committee represent approximately 80 percent of 
organized labor in Mexico. 

It is not my intention here today to discuss in detail the many 
objections which the labor unions of Mexico and the United States 
have to the present programs. Witnesses from the A. F. of L. and 
the CIO who will follow me will deal with specific aspects of this 
legislation and the joint committee would necessarily merely duplicate 
their testimony if I were to likewise deal with specific details. I 
want to make clear, however, that what the witnesses who will follow 
me today from the A. F. of L. and CIO will say represents a united 
position of the Railway Brotherhoods and the United Mine Workers 
as well as our brother workers in Mexico, as we have arrived at this 
position through international conferences in Mexico City and Nuevo 
Laredo. 

On behalf of the joint committee I should like to emphasize what 
would seem to be the major points of our united poistion. These are: 

1. Public Law 78, which was framed in terms of an emergency 
program to meet wartime needs for farm labor, is an entirely inade- 
quate law for dealing with similar needs in peacetime. It should 
not be continued in its present form. 

2. The amendment to Public Law 78 enacted in the last Congress, 
which theratens to replace the cooperative nature of this program 
with unilateral action by the United States whenever the Mexican 
Government does not immediately accept our Government’s demands, 
is manifestly unfair and should be repealed. 

3. If amendments are made to Public Law 78 adequate to protect 
the interests of both domestic and Mexican labor brought in under the 
program, it should not be continued indefinitely as is proposed in 
the present bill before this committee, but it should be sibinded for a 
year and then reviewed in the light of developments under the 
amendments. 

4. If Public Law 78 is amended adequately and then extended, it 
is essential that. provision be made at the same time for adequate 
enforcement, ‘The virtual breakdown of enforcement because of in- 
adequate staff during the past year is a national disgrace. 

As this committee, in the light of testimony presented during the 
past week, is now well aware, there has been considerable change in 
the situation along our border in relation to farm labor during the 
course of the last year. 

While we have certain serious reservations about the way in which 
the Immigration Service conducted the so-called roundup of wet- 
backs, we are well aware that at the present time the border is more 
tightly closed against illegal immigration than at any time since the 
war. This result—despite certain objections to the method by which 
it has been achieved—has long been desired by organized labor in 
both the United States and Mexico. Nevertheless, the border is still 
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subject to illegal crossings on a scale which should not be tolerated. 
All the evidence we have been able to gather indicates that, where 
thousands came across before the roundup, hundred are doing so 
today. If earlier official Government estimates which set the total 
illegal influx at 4 million wetbacks a year were accurate, the present 
influx would thus still remain at a rate close to 400,000 annually. 

Our investigations show that individual members of our Border 
Patrol stationed along the border—whatever may be the official posi- 
tion of the Immigration Service in Washington—still regard their 
stations as being generally understaffed. The Border Patrol must 
be strengthened to a point where illegal immigration is completely 
prevented if we are to prevent unscrupulous employers from con- 
tinuing to exploit Mexicans who are driven by hunger and want to 
violate the laws of both Mexico and the United States in order to 
enter this country in search of a job. Organized labor is especially 
concerned about the present illegal crossings, because we have reason 
to believe that a large part of it is moving away from the border 
and into northern cities in order to escape detection in the now 
better policed border areas. 

I think I will digress to the extent of saying that in the railroad 
industry, especially in the department that 1 come from, maintenance 
of way, that is, track and bridges, where there is a large seasonal 
force during the spring and summer months of extra gang laborers, 
we find even in the State of Michigan where I reside, where wetbacks 
have worked their way into the industry. We find them in Detroit, 
we find them in Flint, we find them in Pontiac, engaged in these extra 
gangs. We find them in the city of Chicago, Hammond, Ind., and 
other places. So there is an influx of wetbacks that find their way as 
far north as the Canadian border. 

As other spokesmen for labor who will follow me will point out, 
our chief objections to the operation of the present law, besides the 
points enumerated above are twofold: First, we object strenuously 
and without compromise to the present method of determining the 
prevailing wage, which, under the law must be paid to Mexican con- 
tract nationals; and, secondly, we object to the discriminatory features 
of the law again domestic United States farm workers through the 
failure to require growers to offer them conditions of employment 
equivalent to those offered to Mexican contract nationals. 

Mr. Garuines. I believe you stated that some of these Mexicans 
who come into this country have infiltrated into various industrial 
jobs. Do you have any data? The committee would like to have 
that information. If you could furnish us with the numbers that have 
been employed in these various plants. What type of plant, whether 
or not they did displace any American workers, or any information 
along that line. We would like to have that. 

Mr. Noakes. Yes, I think that can be gathered very easily. The 
records are open in the department across the way and from personnel 
reports that we get throughout the country from our people, of 
course I get them from the railroad people, why, other members of 
our committee can obtain them from their sources. 

Our Mexican brothers have emphasized to us time and time again 
that the workers of Mexico do not want to deprive American farm 
workers of either their jobs or a fair return for their labor, and they 
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have unequivocally assured us of their full agreement with us in 
objecting to this shortcoming. 

We oppose, particularly, the present practice of the Labor De- 
partment in delegating its responsibility for determination of the 
prevailing wage to State agencies, which all too often are merely 
growers associations who act unilaterally to declare whatever wage 
the employers want to pay to be the prevailing wage in an area. We 
urge that a clear provision be written into the law which would re- 
quire the Labor Department either to hold public hearings in an 
area, or to consult equally with representafivés of the workers, and 
not just with the employers, before any wage determination is made. 

One of the most recent surveys of the situation along the border 
after the roundup was made last December by the Secretary of the 
United States Section, Joint United States-Mexican Trade Union 
Committee. His name is Milton Plumb, who is also our secretary. 

Subsequently, his findings were published in two articles in the CIO 
News of January 17 and January 24. Because they contain informa- 
tion about wages, contract violations, and similar matters gathered 
firsthand on.a tour along the entire border, I request they be pub- 
lished in the official record as an appendix to my testimony. 

Mr. Gatuines. That may be done. Where is that material ? 

Mr. Noaxes. I have it here. I will give it to the reporter. Two 
articles by Milton Plumb who made a personal study along the 
Mexican border from one end to the other. I can give you additional 
copies if you would like them but I would like to have them put 
in the record. 

Mr. Gatuines. We would like an opportunity to look them over. 

Mr. Noakes. Will you tell me how many you want? 

Mr. Garruines. The members of the committee would like to read 
that. 

Mr. Noaxes. We will give them—we have them available, Mr. 
Chairman. That completes my testimony, Mr. Chairman, other than 
the appendix to my statement as to members and staff of the United 
States Section of the Joint Mexican Trade Union Committee. 

You will note that we run the entire list of organized labor. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection, the list that you submit, will be 
incorporated at this point in the record and the two articles. 

(The list of members and staff of the United States Section of 
the Joint United States-Mexican Trade Union Committee and the two 
articles referred to are as follows:) 

Marcu 21, 1955. 


MEMBERS AND STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES SECTION OF THE JOINT UNITED STATES- 
MEXICAN TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


Room 411, 10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 
(Committee titles of members and staff are in parentheses) 


Frank Noakes (chairman), director of research, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 3, Mich. 

H. L. Mitchell (vice chairman), president, National Agricultural Workers Union, 
AFL, 724 9th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Paul K. Reed (treasurer), United Mine Workers of America, 900 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

R. J. Thomas (member of executive committee), assistant to the executive vice 
president, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Jerry R. Holleman, executive secretary, Texas State Federation of Labor, 412 
Littlefield Building, Austin 15, Tex. 

c. J. (Neil) Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, California State Federation of 
Labor, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 

O. A. Knight, president, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers of America, CIO, 
1840 California Street, Denver 2, Colo. 

Nicholas Dragon (member and field representative in Arizona), CIO Inter- 
national Representative, 1815 West Van Buren, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Milton Plumb (secretary), director of legislative information, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Dr. Ernest Schwarz (consultant), secretary, CIO Latin American Affairs Com- 
mittee, 718 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Serafino Romualdi (consultant), Latin American representative, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, A. F. of L. Building, 901 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Ernesto Galarza (field representative in California), 1031 Franquette, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Andrew McLellan (field representative in Texas), 311 East Main Street, Rio 
Grande City, Tex. 

Fred Hefferly (field representative in New Mexico), secretary-treasurer, District 
No. 15, United Mine Workers, 210 Wilda Building, Denver 2, Colo. 


[From the CIO News, January 17, 1955] 


Tue Borper WAR—WETBACKS FLEECED BY TExAS EMPLOYERS 


(First of two articles based on a tour of the border between the United State: 
and Mexico) 


(By Milton Plumb) 


Wetbacks are still iliegally entering the United States today—6 months after 
the Justice Department’s much-publicized roundup which was supposed to put 
an end to the “open sieve” Mexican border. 

This reporter has seen and talked with hundreds of them within the last few 
weeks, many of them far inside the United States and others over 600 miles 
inside Mexico as they left their homes for jobs across the international boundary. 

The weight of the evidence—gathered in all of the major and many minor 
border towns from Mexican and United States farm hands, agricultural em- 
ployers, labor leaders, Government officials, and countless others—overwhelm- 
ingly supports labor’s criticism of the injustice of the “big stick’? manner in 
which the Eisenhower administration has been dealing with the problem. 

Since the recent mass roundup, in which an estimated 300,000 Mexicans were 
literally “dtmped’’ across the border, the southwest frontier is more tightly 
closed against illegal immigration today than it has been for many years. 

This development, long sought by organized labor in both countries, might 
have had far-reaching consequences in terms of better labor conditions and in- 
ternational goodwill. The present situation, however, is a result of the brutal 
way in which it was brought about and is being maintained, has created new 
evils, potentially more dangerous than the “wetback” traffic itself. 

Along our entire border, those most familiar with the problem in each area 
reported that these new elements have appeared during the last 6 months: 

1. Growing anti-United States feeling, which is being exploited by a well- 
disciplined Communist movement that is stronger along our border than any- 
where else in Mexico. 

2. A widespread shakeup of the United States Border Patrol, which has already 
hegun to militarize and dehumanize, as well as seriously affect the morale, of the 
service. 

3. Inereased illegal immigration of a new and more serious kind, involving 
misuse of tourist cards and entry permits, forged passports and phony birth 
certificates. 

4. Virtual complete breakdown, particularly in the lower Rio Grande Valley, 
of enforcement of the 50-cent minimum wage and other protections for legal 
Mexican contract workers guaranteed by the terms of the agreement between 
the United States and Mexico. 
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Most of the border jumping appears to be going on in Texas. At the time 
of my visit, crossings were heaviest at Matamoras, opposite Brownsville near 
the Gulf, and at Reynosa, some 60 miles up the Rio Grande. 

Determined to keep wages and working conditions far below those in any 
other part of the United States, the big growers of the four lower Rio Grande 
Valley counties are doing much “sweating” of their workers under the guise 
of legality. . 

Failure of the United States Department of Labor to meet its responsibility 
in enforcing the agreement between this country and Mexico is to blame. Viola- 
tions of the agreement and of United States laws by the growers themselves 
contribute. 

The treaty calls for a minimum wage of 50 cents an hour. The Department 
accepted this without any effort to determine the prevailing wage. But in so 
many cases it appears to be the general practice, contract workers in the lower 
valley are still being paid 25 and 30 cents an hour. 


{From the CIO News, January 24, 1955] 
THE BorRDER WaR—COMMUNIsSTS GAIN FRoM WETBACK MISERY 
(Last of two articles based on tour of the United States-Mexican border.) 
(By Milton Plumb) 


Asleep on the railroad trestle in Mexicali, waiting for a train to take them 
nearer their homes over 1,000 miles away in Culiacan and Mazatlan, respectively, 
Juan Pedron and Enrique Benito moaned as I awakened them. 

“Tenemos la hambre, Senor,’ was out of their mouths even before their eyes 
were open. “We're hungry,” they said. 

Theirs was the same story of hunger and despair heard today over and over 
again along the Mexican side of the border as the result of the way 300,000 
wetbacks were deported from this country in the recent roundup. 

Last July, the two were working “off and on” in California. The Border 
Patrol caught them and, because they had no passports, they were loaded into 
buses with other thousands and driven, not directly across the border, but some 
300 miles away to Nogales, Ariz., before being released. 


THE “RIG MONEY” 


There is no through road on the Mexican side of the border below Arizona to 
California, and it took them until early last month to make the hazardous trip, 
largely on foot, back as far as Mexicali. There, instead of access to the usual 
jobs, they found a closed border and, starving and despairing, at last had given 
up and were going home. 

Pedron and Benito, and the hundreds of thousands of wetbacks they typify, 
had been lured from their homes by propaganda spread by the United States 
growers associations about the “big money” they could earn in the country to 
the north. 

In one sense this was true. To them, even the hourly wage of 25 cents or less 
in Texas was “big.” The 50 cent “wetback rate” in California was even bigger, 
and if they were lucky enough to land a job with one of the few growers who 
paid as high as 75 cents they were in clover. 

Just 60 hours work—one week at the peak season—at the latter rate gave them 
more money than an estimated 12 million Mexicans, 40 percent of the population, 
earn in an entire year. 

Even in the large Mexican cities where wages are higher, unskilled labor now 
is being paid at a rate of 80 cents a day. 

Current border problems are made out of this poverty. All who know the 
border best agree that this basic problem of the great disparity between United 
States and Mexican incomes must be solved first before exploitation of the Mexi- 
can—and native—labor by greedy employers can be prevented. 

It was to get at the basic root of the problem and eliminate the economic 
causes that Chairman O. A. Knight of the CIO Latin American Affairs committee 
at the last meeting of the Joint United States-Mexican trade union committee 
in Nuevo Laredo called for a great stepping up of United States point 4 aid 
to Mexico. 
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BORDER PRESSURE 


Pressures along our border today proves that Mexico needs all the economic 
and technical assistance we can provide, not only in industry but in agriculture. 
Only 1 percent of foreign aid has gone to all Latin America. The current situa- 
tion is ample evidence that what has been done to date is far too small and 
ineffective. 

Communists are making the most of the crucial welfare problems in border 
towns. There have been recent armed uprisings, as far apart as Cananea, near 
Nogales, Ariz., and Reynosa, 60 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. Both Nogales and 
Reynosa, incidentally, were centers of the administration’s border recruitment 
program. 

“We don’t want one bracero to cross the border,’ the Communist headwaiter 
in the bar just beyond the gate of Mexicali told me. Openly speaking the anti- 
United States “line” of his organization, he added: 

“Conditions are better for us this way.” 

The low-wage, antilabor conditions which prevail on the United States side 
of the border also are helping the Communists. Vigilantes in California and 
right-to-scab laws in Arizona and Texas have driven American labor unions off 
the border. Communist-led unions, like Mine-Mill, took over. 

It’s the latter union, for example, that represents workers in the great copper 
mines and smelters of Arizona and New Mexico. Many of them are Mexicans, 
who daily—and illegally—cross back and forth to homes in Mexico. The in- 
doctrination they get from the Communist leaders of Mine-Mill is, as some of 
these Mexican members themselves put it, “hardly conducive to the best inter- 
American relations.” 

In agriculture, the undercutting of minimum wages set by Labor Department 
inspectors is having a similar effect. In one part of the Imperial Valley, the 
hourly rate for Mexican contract labor is 70 cents, yet only 58 miles away a 
different inspector has fixed the prevailing wage at 60 cents. The wage paid 
United States workers there before the wetback influx was $1.25. 

Like their counterparts along the Rio Grande, however, Imperial Valley 
growers aren’t actually paying even the low contract wage. They’re still 
handing contract workers the old wet-back rate of 35 cents to 50 cents and be- 
cause of the breakdown of Labor Department enforcement, get away with it. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITY 


One compliance officer, admitting this is the case, points to the vast area he is 
supposed to police alone. He also said that he had to report to the regional 
office in San Francisco before he got permission to act. That office, greatly un- 
derstaffed, covers 12 States. 

Cheated of wages, Mexicans are naturally resentful. A year ago, there were 
11 Communist cells in Mexicali; today, after the roundup, there are at least 15. 

Here’s what’s been happening in the words of one who knows: 

“There’s been more Communist activity in the last 5 months around the Im- 
perial Valley than there has been in the last 5 years.” 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any questions of the witness ? 

Mr. Frernanpvez. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. On page 2 
of your statement you make a declaration that “The virtual break- 
down of enforcement because of inadequate staff during the past year 
is a national disgrace.” 

Do you have any facts to substantiate that? That is a pretty strong 
statement. 

Mr. Noakes. Yes, sir. A witness will follow me who will give you 
the answer and a very clear and thorough answer to that statement. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all right, Mr. Chairman. That is all I 
have. 

Mr. Gaturtnes. Thank you so much, Mr. Noakes. 

Mr. Noakes. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Walter J. Mason, legislative representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, appearing for the AFL. We will 
be glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, MEMBER, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Mason. My name is Walter J. Mason. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee today to discuss the important 
legislation you are considering affecting recruitment of workers from 
Mexico for employment in this country. 

The American Federation of Labor has been concerned with this 
problem and the many critical issues which it has presented for many 
years. Unregulated and unlimited recruitment of large numbers of 
workers from Mexico threatens the labor standards and welfare of 
American workers. It also results in injust exploitation of the Mexi- 
can workers as well. Therefore, we have repeatedly urged that if re- 
cruitment of workers from Mexico is continued, the program must 
include adequate safeguards which are now almost entirely lacking. 

The delegates to the AFL convention held last September unani- 
mously reaffirmed this position. Here is what the convention de- 
clared : 

The program under which Mexican workers are imported legally and work 
under contract to large-scale farms has operated to undermine the wages, 
working conditions, and employment opportunities for domestic workers. This 
program has been further weakened during the past year by the passage of 
Public Law 309 authorizing the recruitment of these Mexican workers at the 
Mexican-American border rather than in the interior of Mexico. 

Under this program, domestic agricultural workers are given no opportunities 
to express themselves regarding the number of Mexican workers, if any, re- 
quired on American farms or the wages and working conditions under which 
Mexicans are to be imported. 

The present agreement with the Mexican Government under which this pro- 
gram is operated expires December 31, 1955. We recommend that the American 
Federation of Labor oppose any extension of this program until proper safe- 
guards to domestic workers, including the holding of public hearings at which 
time they can express their views, are made a part of the program. 

Our continuing and serious concern with this issue was evidenced 
most recently in the organization, with complete and enthusiastic 
A. F. of L. support, of the joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee. This committee has on its staff three full-time investiga- 
tors who will make a detailed investigation of how the recruitment 
program is being carried out and the effects it is having on both 
American and Mexican workers. This committee intends to publicize 
these facts as widely as possible so that the general public on both 
sides of the border will be fully informed of the way in which this 
program is being administered. 

H. R. 3822, the bill which you are considering, would extend in- 
definitely the present arrangements under which Mexicans are being 
rebelled for employment in the United States. Under section 501 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended, the Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to recruit agricultural workers from Mexico pursuant, to 
arrangements between the United States and the Republic of Mexico. 

Let me briefly summarize the present situation. Last year more 
than 300,000 contract workers from Mexico were recruited to work on 
United States farms. That this is by no means a problem only for the 
States bordering on Mexico is evident from the fact that Mexican 
Nationals were employed in no fewer than 24 States. Many who were 
supposed to return to their homes when the contract season was over 
have actually remained to swell the number of wetbacks who have 
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already spread through the length and breadth of the country. 
These Mexicans have displaced large numbers of American workers 
from farm ee and have considerably debased the level of 
wages and working conditions for many others. 

It should be mentioned also that in addition to the problems result- 
ing from legal recruitment of Mexican Nationals, the wetback problem, 
i. e., employment of Mexicans who have illegally come into the United 
States, 1s still very critical. While we appreciate the increased efforts 
the Government has made in recent months to apprehend the wet- 
backs, it is clear that substantial numbers are still coming into the 
country. Since the wetbacks must work at whatever wages and work- 
ing conditions are offered to them, regardless of how substandard they 
may be, their continued employment most seriously undermines the 
labor standards of American workers. 

According to the agreement between the United States and Mexico, 
workers who are legally recruited from Mexico are supposed to have 
a contract with their American employer guaranteeing a definite 
period of employment, payment for time lost through no fault of the 
worker, the right to elect representatives for the purpose of main- 
taining their contract with their employer, the minimum standards 
of housing, health, accident insurance, and medical care. These Mex- 
ican Nationals are supposed to engage only in farm work. 

This is what the Mexican workers are offered, at least on paper. 
In addition to this, the Mexican workers are supposed to receive the 
prevailing minimum wage. This requirement has never been met 
because no realistic attempt has ever been made to determine the 
prevailing minimum wage. It would require, as a minimum, public 


are for each individual crop region. 
1 


We have been unable to find any genuine sincerity of purpose in 
the administration of this program. A brief description of what has 
actually been permitted to take place will bear out this contention: 

The Mexican worker recruited for employment in the United States 
is supposed to be employed only in agriculture and there under cer- 
tain minimum safeguards. In practice, they have been working at 
all sorts of occupations unrelated to agriculture and the so-called pro- 
tections guaranteed to the Mexican workers under the agreement be- 
tween our Government and the government of Mexico have been 
flagrantly flouted. 

To give you some idea how this program has actually worked out, 
I would like to quote briefly from a report we have received from 
Jerry Holleman, executive secretary of the Texas State Federation of 
Labor, who has had an opportunity to investigate, at firsthand, actual 
conditions among the Mexican Nationals—referred to as “braceros”— 
in Texas. In a letter to President Meany of the A. F. of L. dated 
October 18, 1954, he reported : 


The absence of a United States employment service compliance program and 
compliance staff has caused a complete breakdown in the International Migratory 
Labor Agreement. Practically all articles for the protection of the bracero are 
being flagrantly and openly violated. 

Pxamples: 

No blacklist has been issued since April 1953. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, periodic blacklists are supposed to be published, naming all contracting 
agencies who, as well as using braceros, have had wetbacks apprehended on 
their farms or ranches. Practically every farmer and rancher in South Texas 
has had both braceros and wetbacks. 
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The minimum wage guarantee is a myth. With the exception of West Texas, 
most farmers and ranchers in the valley, Eagle Pass area, and the Del Rio area, 
are paying as low as 30 cents an hour. This has already become an established 
practice. Most of the Mexican consular offices in the areas involved are report- 
ing literally thousands of complaints on this minimum wage violation. There 
are more cases filed than the consuls can investigate. It may be years before 
they can process the cases already filed with them. The same complaints cover 
“housing,” “bedding,” “cooking utensils,” and so forth. 

Braceros are being used to build farm and ranch homes, barns, garages, pack- 
ing sheds, and so forth, and have been found working as carpenters, painters, 
cement workers, plumbers, mechanics, and so forth, at from 30 cents to 50 cents 
an hour. The program of permitting the contracting farmers and ranchers to 
select their ‘specialists’ is responsible for this abuse, as many of those being 
selected are not agricultural workers, but tradesmen being selected for their 
particular craft. 

Such conditions must not be permitted to continue. It is absolutely 
essential that, if this program is extended, it must include proper 
safeguards for both American workers and the Mexicans who are 
recruited to work in this country. There is absolutely no difference of 
opinion between labor in the United States and in Mexico on this 
question, On both sides of the border, trade-union organizations are 
in complete agreement that minimum standards must be introduced to 
protect the w elfare of both Mexican and American workers. Ina joint 
declaration unanimously agreed to at an international conference of 
trade unions of Mexico and the United States, held in Mexico City 
December 14-16, 1953, detailed recommendations regarding the poli- 
cies for recruitment of Mexican workers for employment in the United 
States were made. ‘The delegates to this conference strongly urged 
effective action to prevent illegal immigration and recommended 
strengthening of the protections as to wages and working conditions 
in the recruitment program. 

The urgent need for introduction of proper and adequate safeguards 
in this program was emphasized recently in separate statements by 
two advisory committees to the Secretary of Labor, the Federal Ad- 
visory Council on Employment Security, a tripartite body, and the 
Labor Advisory Committee on Farm Labor. Both groups emphasized 
that the present law should be extended only if it is amended to pro- 
vide that Mexicans shall be recruited when and only when domestic 
workers are not available at wage rates actually prevailing for work 
at comparable skills in the area. The American Federation of Labor 
wholeheartedly supports and endorses these recommendations. 

With regard to the specific legislation you are considering, we make 
the following recommendations : 

First. Public Law 78, which provides for the recruitment program, 
should be extended for a maximum of 2 years, during which time there 
should be an intensive review of the operation of the program in order 
to correct all inadequacies and injustices. The bill which you have 
before you proposes an indefinite extension. The Secretary of Labor 
has proposed an extension of 414 years. Neither proposal seems to us 
justified. We are convinced that the program should be extended for 
a maximum of 2 years. At the end of that period, the Congress can 
assess how the program has worked out and determine at that time 
whether it should be continued, modified, or discontinued. 

Second. Any extension of this program should be conditional upon 
inclusion of full safeguards for American workers. These should 
include: 
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(a) Mexican workers should be recruited only when domestic labor 
is not available at wage rates not less than those prevailing for com- 
parable skills in the area in sufficient numbers within a labor-market 
area. 

(6) In the determination of both the need for importation of Mexi- 
can workers and the wage to be paid, the Secretary of Labor should be 
required to conduct public hearings in each major crop area or region 
at which all interested parties are invited to state their views regard- 
ing the need for workers and the prevailing wage in each crop area 
where it is proposed to employ Mexican workers. 

(c) Employers should not be permitted to hire Mexican workers 
until they should have first offered United States workers the same 
conditions as they are willing to make available to Mexican nationals. 
These should include a written contract, transportation, housing, sub- 
sistence, guaranties of employment, the right to elect their own repre- 
sentative for the purpose of maintaining the contract, health and 
accident insurance, medical care, and a wage based on the prevailing 
wage as determined at a public hearing. 

Third. The law should be amended to provide a penalty for illegal 
employment of Mexican nationals. 

We are gratified that the Secretary of Labor has urged adoption 
of two of the proposals we have made and we strongly endorse his 
recommendations on these points. These include the requirements 
that first, the Secretary of Labor may recruit Mexican workers only 
when sufficient domestic workers are unavailable at the prevailing 
wage for comparable work in the area ; and that, second, domestic work- 
ers must be offered the same conditions as are offered to the Mexican 
workers before the Mexicans may be recruited. With regard to the 
proposed prevailing wage requirement, we reiterate that it can only 
be made effective if the Secretary is required to hold public hearings 
in each crop area at which all interested parties are permitted to 
appear before a determination is made as to the prevailing wage. 

In conclusion, the American Federation of Labor urges your com- 
mittee to recommend against adoption of H. R. 3822, which would 
extend indefinitely the present program for recruitment of workers 
from Mexico. Instead, we recommend that the present law be ex- 
tended for a maximum of 2 years and that the minimum safeguards 
we have suggested be introduced into the program. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement and President Meany 
has called in two representatives from the Southwest and Mr. Andrew 
McLellan from Texas, who will represent the Texas State Federation 
of Labor, and Mr. Ernesto Galarza, from California, who is a research 
director of the Agriculture Workers Union, affiliated with the AFL. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. Thank you, Mr. Mason. I would like to ask you 
now with reference to the information that you included in your 
statement that was given to you by Jerry Holleman, executive secre- 
tary of the Texas State Federation of Labor. I believe you quoted 
him there, and move over to page 3 and the quoted part: 

Braceros are being used to build farm and ranch homes, packing sheds, barns, 
and so forth. 

Are those Mexicans that have come under contract ? 

Mr. Mason. That is the way we understand the report to read, Mr. 
Chairman. And as I stated before, Mr. Andrew McLellan is here 
today to testify from Texas, and he represents Mr. Jerry Holleman, 
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who is secretary-treasurer of the Texas Federation of Labor. So he 
may be able to give you further information in regard to this. 

Mr. Gatuines. We will be glad to get that information. I am sure 
that the members of the committee would like to be enlightened on 
that point because it was the intention of this program to take care of 
the needs of agriculture, solely and exclusively. 

Mr. Mason. That is the way we understood it. 

Mr. Garuines. We would like to have the facts. Are there any 
questions of Mr. Mason ? 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask some questions. I understand the 
two gentlemen will follow him and I will ask my questions of all three 
gentlemen at the conclusion of their testimony. 

Mr. Garuines. Would you want the other two statements? All 
three could sit at the table and we could ask questions of all three of 
them. 

Mr. Mason. I would rather you would spend more time with the 
two representatives that we have from the Southwest because they are 
closer to the situation and they can give you firsthand information. 

Mr. Garurnes. Thank you so much, Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I do not mean to ask these questions before the 
gentlemen from Texas come in but I want to call attention to the 
statements speaking about the legally contracted workers; you say 
many who were supposed to return to their homes when the contract 
season was over have actually remained to swell the number of wet- 
backs who have already spread to the length and breadth of the 
country. 

I suppose you mean that these legally contracted workers who have 
remained have spread to the length and breadth of this country, and 
that is something that perturbs me considerably. I would like to have 
facts on that. Fast the mere declaration is not sufficient, I think, for 
the Congress. 

This is a very important matter. That is something that ought 
not to happen. 

Mr. Mason. I believe that the immigration authorities themselves 
can give you that information. I mean that is the source of our 
information. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think it should be made available to the Congress. 
We do not want the bald declaration. We should have some facts. 

Mr. Garutnes. The Immigration Service appeared here and gave 
us quite a lot of information, very valuable for our study. We could 
ask them to come back and give us additional facts if the gentleman 
from New Mexico feels that we should have that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I would like to have that, because my own observa- 
tion has been, Mr. Chairman, that this service has done better and 
better every year. Those who have been in charge of the program 
have been doing a very excellent job, at least insofar as that affected 
my own State. That is why I am perturbed with these declarations 
coming in that seem to be ates different from what my own 
appraisals of the program have been at least in the last few years. 

Mr. Garuines. Witness after witness has stated that this is a very 
fine program and has been administered so much better in the last few 
months than ever before. Any further questions of Mr. Mason ¢ 
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If not, we would like to hear the other members and then we could 
ask some questions. 

All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Andrew McLellan, Rio Grande City, Tex., adviser to the Texas 
State Federation of Labor, AFL, appearing for the Texas State 
Federation. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW C. McLELLAN, CONSULTANT, TEXAS 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, AFL 


Mr. McLetian. I am A. C. McLellan, and I have a prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Garuines. Did you want to just file your statement for the 
record and then talk extemporaneously ¢ 

Mr. McLetuan. No, sir. I would like to read it. And, if you 
gentlemen care to ask questions, I would be more than happy to 
answer them, and elaborate on any particular points in the statement. 

Mr. Garuines. We are not wanting in any way to deprive ) you of 
all of the time that you require to bring these points out. So proceed 
in your own way. 

Mr. McLetian. Thank you, sir. 

Iam A. C. McLellan, international affairs consultant of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor, and have lived in south Texas for the past 
18 years. I was coauthor of the 1953 wetback report entitled “What 
Price Wetbacks.” 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before this subcom- 
mittee on behalf of the Texas State Federation of Labor, which is 
unalterably opposed to the enactment of any legislation which will 
permit the further exploitation of imported Mexican nationals, under 
the pretext that agricultural labor shortages exist, and that the serv- 
ices of these contracted Mexican nationals are an absolute necessity 
in our agricultural economy. 

The proponents of imported labor supporting H. R. 3822, which 
would perpetuate all of the existing evils emanating from the present 
International Labor Agreement, have failed to show that actual labor 
shortages exist. No concrete factual statistics have ever been pre- 
sented publicly to support the statement that there are labor short- 
ages, and this is the very premise on which the International Labor 
Agreement is founded. 

The International Labor Agreement now in effect between the 
United States and Mexico was designed primarily to outline legal 
procedures to furnish seasonal agr icultural labor in various localities 
throughout the United States when an actual agricultural labor short- 
age existed. It was assumed that the expression “labor shortage” 
meant a real physical shortage of domestic agricultural workers. 

In 1954 a total of 309,033 contract workers were imported from 
Mexico to fill a reported national shortage of domestic workers. 

Some 24 States utilized the services of these contract braceros, with 
California and Texas being the principal consumers. Since others 
will discuss California and its problems, I will confine my remarks 
to Texas. 

According to figures released by employment agencies in the State 
of Texas, less than 100,00 contract braceros were employed i in the State 
at the peak of the agricultural labor demand. The lower Rio Grande 
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Valley, which utilizes the greatest number, accounted for some 52,000 ; 
the El Paso and Trans-Pecos area accounted for another 18 5000, 
while the rest of the State utilized approximately 25,000, with the total 
for the State approximately 95,000. 

In 1954 an estimated 123,000 citizens of Texas left the State to seek 
agricultural employment in other States. Approximately 100,000 of 
these domestics checked out through the State employment offices, 
while an estimated 23,000 left the State without using the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission facilities. 

No real labor shortage exists in a State where 123,000 citizens must 
travel beyond the boundaries of that State to seek employment and 
at the same time, make room for 95,000 imported Mexican contract 
workers. 

The cycle of the domestic labor force migration starts in the latter 
part of March. Even at this moment trucks are being readied to haul 
domestic workers as far away as the State of W ashington. In a dew 
more days, the real migration will start to Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. Most of these domestics will stay gone until early in 
December. They have been wintering in south Texas since last De- 
cember, thousands of them, and most of them have been unable to find 
work of any kind. 

Yet, in spite of this abundance of skilled domestic agricultural 
labor in south Texas all winter, the USES still permits the recruit- 
ment of braceros into the same geogr aphical area 

Since January 1 of this year, until March 11, a total of 2,429 
braceros were contracted or recontracted at the USES Contracting 
Center at Hidalgo, Tex., this at a time when thousands of United 
States citizens in the same area were unemployed. 

Mr. Gatrurneas. Is Mr. Holley present from the Department of 
Labor ? 

Mr. McLe.ian. Yes. 

Mr. Howiey. I am here. 

Mr. Gatrutines. Do you have a copy of Mr. McLellan’s statement? 

Mr. Houxey. I have, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. On page 2 here, paragraph 2, he states that in 1954, 
“an estimated 123,000 citizens of Texas left the State to seek agricul- 
tural employment in other States.” 

Can you furnish us any information on that? 

Mr. Hotxey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutnes. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Houtry. I will submit it for the record, the report. 

Mr. Gatuines. If you would, we would like to have that put in the 
record here right at the conclusion of Mr. McLellan’s testimony, with- 
out objection. 

Mr. McLexuan. I should like to quote from a news release which 
appeared in the March 13, 1955, edition of the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times and headed “Archbishop Denounces Preference for Aliens.” 

The Most Reverend Robert E. Lucey, archbishop of San Antonio, 
stated : 


This is the tragedy and disgrace of American agriculture. 


The condition which Archbishop Lucey, who serves on a Presiden- 
tial commission, denounced is the employment of aliens while Ameri- 
can citizens cannot find work. 
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Again quoting from the archbishop: 
S £ 


Tens of thousands of Mexicans who are now American citizens will do “stoop 
labor” but they cannot live on starvation wages. While charity moves us to 
help the aliens, we are bound by charity and justice to take care of our own 
exploited citizens and give them all possible help. 

The USES defends this off-season contracting of braceros at 
Hidalgo as being part of its classified program for the use of 
“specials.” 

These “specials” supposedly perform semiskilled tasks, such as 
tractor driving, irrigating, and the maintenance of irrigation sys- 
tems, work formerly performed by citizen labor. 

However, our field investigations on this “specials” program have 
shown that skilled craftsmen are being imported from Mexico under 
the program. These braceros do carpenter work, bricklaying, weld- 
ing, painting, and so forth, and build homes, garages, barns, ware- 
houses, and have been used to build packing sheds. 

Prior to the introduction of this “specials” program, the quoted 
type of construction was performed by citizen labor. 

This practice is in complete violation of the International Labor 
Agreement, which, in article 1, clearly outlines the type of agricul- 
tural work to be performed by the contract bracero. It specifically 
refers to the maintenance of tools, equipment, et cetera, and to the 
maintenance of irrigation ditches and canals. 

Mr. Garuines. Let me ask you there. What percent of these con- 
tract workers are engaged in these “special” programs that you men- 
tion here? 

Mr. McLetxian. Well, sir, I gave the figures that were released to 
me at Hidalgo a few days ago. 

Mr. Gatuines. Is it a general rule or just an exception to the rule? 

Mr. McLetian. No, sir; it seems to be the general practice; in our 
field investigations we find that considerable construction work is 
being done by these “specials.” 

Mr. Gatruines. It is the purpose of the employer to seek out skilled 
Mexicans? 

Mr. McLettan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuinos, Is that it? 

Mr. McLexian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. Do you have any specific instances in which that 
is done ? 

Mr. McLe.ian. I know of instances that I have seen with my own 
eyes and instances that I have investigated and reported. 

Mr. Gatuines. Over what period did your investigation take 
place ? 

Mr. McLe.uan,. On this particular type of construction work, only 
since the early part of December last year until just a few days ago. 

Mr. Gatuines. Where did you travel ? : 

Mr. McLextian. From Eagle Pass to Brownsville. 

Mr. Gaturines. What area? 

Mr. McLeiian. Eagle Pass to Brownsville, Tex., an area covering 
approximately 300 miles of border country. 

Mr. Garutnes. And you were there in December. How long did 
you travel through that area? 

Mr. McLean, I live in that area. I spend a considerable amount 
of time in the field. My home is 100 miles from the southern tip of 
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Texas, Brownsville, and approximately 200 miles from Eagle Pass. 
So it is a relatively simple matter for me to travel in either direction. 
I do not have with me the actual number of days I spent out in the 
field since the first of December until a few days ago but I would 
say that probably 34 or 35 days actually I did spend in the field. 

Mr. Garuines. Those folks could be Texas citizens of Mexican 
origin just as well as contract Mexicans? 

Mr. McLean. No,sir. I live with Texas Mexicans. I know Texas 
Mexicans. 

Mr. Gatuines. You know there is a difference between Texas-Mexi- 
cans and a Mexican who lives south of the border ? 

Mr. McLetuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. Go right ahead. 

Mr. McLetian. Nowhere does the agreement mention the construc- 
tion of buildings, or the construction of irrigation systems, ditches, 
and canals. 

The International Labor Agreement establishes the hourly mini- 
mum wage at 50 cents. The agreement further states that regional 
prevailing wages will be determined by the United States Secretary 
of Labor, through the medium of regional wage hearings. Should 
the regional prevailing wage be higher than 50 cents, then the higher 
prevailing wage rate will be paid. 

The failure of the United States Secretary of Labor to hold regional 
wage hearings in Texas has brought about the general acceptance 
that the 50-cent hourly rate is the prevailing wage in agriculture. 
However, this is not the case. 

In south Texas, a number of contracting farmers are paying their 
braceros $3 for a 10-hour day, or an hourly rate of $0.30, ‘This prac- 
tice has become so widespread that the 30-cent hourly rate is the 
offered rate to domestic agricultural workers, establishing 30 cents an 
hour as the prevailing wage, completely reversing the purpose and 
intent of International Labor Agreement. 

Recent interviews with braceros in the area between Eagle Pass 
and Brownsville, Tex., show that a wage-chiseling pattern has been 
well established and that a number of braceros, including “specials” 
working a 10-hour day, are receiving actual day wages of $1.50 to 
$3 and being compelled by their employers to sign a payroll which 
lists them as having received the minimum 50 cents an hour. 

In the lower Rio Grande Valley, which embraces the counties of 
Willacy, Cameron, and Hidalgo, 621 complaints have been filed with 
the USES since January 1, 1954, most of which concern wage 
chiseling. 

This does not include the hundreds of complaints on file in the 
various Mexican consular offices in the area, which, because of 
staff shortages, cannot give these complaints due consideration or 
processing. 

As an indication of the extent of this wage chiseling, in 1953 when 
the USES had a relatively augmented compliance staff in the field, 
$12,000 was recovered in the Eagle Pass area, $8,000 was recovered, 
with a number of complaints still under processing, in the Laredo 
area. This practice through lack of an adequate compliance program, 
has become increasingly aggravated since 1953. 

The average bracero hesitates to file a complaint against his em- 
ployer for fear of a contract termination. In most cases, where there 
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has been wage chiseling, the bracero waits until he is beyond the dan- 
ger of retaliation, when he sees there is no possibility of a contract 
extension with his employer. Then, knowing that he must return 
to Mexico, he files for restitution. 

It is the opinion of the Texas State Federation of Labor that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue should be concerned with this pattern 
of wage violations, particularly in the cases where the bracero is receiv- 
ing a 30-cent minimum hourly wage while signing the payroll as re- 
ceiving 50 cents. A farm operator indulging in such practices and 
utilizing, as an example, 40 braceros on a year-round basis, based on 
a 250-work-day year, for tax purposes, could list wages paid as being 
$50,000, substantiated by his payroll, while actually he only pays out 
$30,000 in wages. 

Such practices could not exist with an efficient and adequate com- 
pliance staff or program which the United States Department of 
Labor has pledged itself to furnish under the terms of the Interna- 
tional Labor Agreement. 

At the present time, there are approximately 120,000 contract 
braceros in the United States, not to mention the 50,000 who, accord- 
ing to Mexican newspaper reports, have jumped contract. Available 
information indicates that the USES is servicing the 120,000 braceros, 
with a compliance staff of 18 or 20 officers, or 1 compliance officer to 
each 6,000 braceros, 

Would you care to question me on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. GaTuines. Just complete your statement, and then there will 
be several questions asked you, unless some member would like to break 
in at this time. 

Mr. McLetian. All right. 

To understand the problems of the bracero and why he should be 
submissive to the many abuses, I should like to birsefty mention the 
background of the mechanics of recruitment and contracting of these 
braceros. This subject has been widely discussed in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the National Senate of Mexico, and has been given wide 
coverage by the Mexican press. It is no secret. 

An aspiring bracero must first obtain a permit to leave his political 
subdivision ; he will not be recruited at the recruiting center without 
such a permit. To obtain this exit permit the bracero must pay the 
local official authorized to grant these permits the sum of 50 pesos. 
The bracero must then journey to the nearest recruiting center, paying 
his own expenses. If he arrives at a time when no work orders are 
being processed, he must wait around until such time as work orders 
do arrive. When an order does arrive, there are usually between 10 
and 12 applicants for each job on the work order. To receive consid- 
eration, the bracero pays 300 pesos which guarantees him an interview 
only. If he fails to pass the required tests, then he is eliminated. If 
he is accepted, however, he must maintain himself until transportation 
is furnished to take him to the contracting center on the United States 
border. 

Personal interviews with a great number of contract braceros indi- 
cate that an average of 600 pesos is required for expenses to reach the 
USES contracting center. 

These braceros speak of the extreme sacrifices made by their families 
and friends to raise this amount which to the average Mexican cape- 
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sino—or foreign worker—is a tremendous amount. Actually it 
amounts to less than $50 in United States currency. 

At the contracting center the bracero is given an indoctrination by a 
representative of the Mexican Government. He is told his rights, the 
terms of the contract, and the minimum wage which he is to receive. 

The bracero sees groups of his fellows being contracted. The con- 
tracting center gossip informs him that the going rate is 30 cents, and 
not 50 cents an hour, and that unless he is willing to accept the 30 
cents offered he might not be contracted. Faced with the possibility 
of being returned to Mexico without being contracted, or accepting the 
offered 30 cents, the submissive bracero accepts the 80-cent hourly 
rate instead of the 50-cent rate written in his individual contract. 

The original contracts given the bracero under the International 
Labor Agreement were for 6-month periods; the original period and 
2 extensions of 6 months if such was mutually desired. 

Under such relatively lengthy contracts, the bracero was able to 
earn enough not only to pay off debts incurred in Mexico, but return 
to Mexico with a considerable sum of money. 

However, the contract time period has been reduced, at the insistence 
of the farmer groups, and the minimum contract time limit is now 
4 weeks. The contracting farmer is required to guarantee the bracero 
64 hours in a 2-week period, or a maximum of 128 hours in the 4-week 
period. Such a limited contract places a psychological handicap on 
the bracero and the vague promise of a contract extension makes 
him more submissive to exploitation. He realizes that at any time 
during the 4-week period any protest he might like to voice must be 
held back for fear that there will be no contract extension. 

It must also be mentioned that Mexico is faced with tremendous 
social problems created by the bracero program. Not only is it luring 
the best agricultural labor, and some of the badly needed skilled labor 
from the Republic, but it is also creating regional social-welfare prob- 
lems in a great number of locations. 

As early as February 8 of this year, large concentrations of aspiring 
braceros had begun to form in the large urban areas of Guadalajara, 
San Luis Potosi, Monterrey, and Mexicali. Most of these people are 
without funds. They are being fed and sheltered by the local author- 
ities, but none of the cities mentioned have the proper facilities to 
care adequately for these people. ‘The numbers are increasing as the 
harvest seasons in Texas ieee nearer. 

As an example of how detrimental such concentrations are to the 
economy of certain regions in Mexico, Gov. Braulio Maldonado of 
Baja California has had to divert large sums of money originally 
designated for a progressive public-works program to feed, clothe, and 
shelter an average of 5,000 campesinos daily who are congregated 
on the northern border of Baja California. Similar situations exist 
in other Mexican border cities, particularly in those fronting on the 
Texas border. 

In the last 10 years Mexico has become increasingly alarmed at the 
mass population shifts from the interior States to the northern border. 
This 1s caused by the situations just described and contributed in part 
by braceros having their families move to the northern border where 
they can visit with them over the weekends. Population increases 
along the border have risen at an alarming rate, with some bordering 
towns showing almost a 500-percent increase in the last 10 years. 
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The northern border region of Mexico is not developed industrially 
or from an agricultural standpoint to absorb 10 percent of the avail- 
able labor force, and so long as this labor force is permitted to remain 
along the border, it will always constitute a threat to the United States 
Immigration Service. If this force cannot cross the border legally, 
then in sheer desperation they will cross the border illegally. 

Apprehension of illegal aliens has dropped from an average of 
3,000 daily in 1954 in south Texas to the present average of 300 daily. 
However, we have no assurance that the USINS border patrol will 
be able to maintain an effective closed border with its present facili- 
ties; and it is expected that the acid test will be within the next few 
weeks as we near the early harvest seasons. 

The increased smuggling of aliens from Mexico into the United 
States is also causing considerable concern. Thousands of aliens 
are being smuggled into the United States by professional smugglers 
with false passports and documentation to a degree never before ex- 
perienced by the Immigration Service. 

A study of the records of the Federal district courts in Texas 
and California, on the basis of sentences imposed by the Federal 
district judges on alien smuggling cases, indicates that there is a rela- 
tive laxity in the Federal judicial district in South Texas, where 
Federal court is held in Brownsville, Laredo, and Corpus Christi. 
From lists compiled from the court records in Brownsville and Laredo, 
we find professional smugglers given suspended sentences of from a 
few days to 2 years, with fines ranging from $50 to $100. The smug- 
gled aliens in most cases are turned over to the Immigration Service 
for deportation. 

Because of the evident laxity in these Federal courts, and the 
comparatively stiffer sentences being imposed in Federal courts west 
of Laredo, the Texas-Mexican border between Laredo and Browns- 
ville has consequently become the popular avenue over which aliens 
are being smuggled. 

Besides this increased traffic in alien smuggling, a number of other 
practices have been, or are emanating from the contract bracero pro- 
gram, which may or may not have any bearing on the failure of the 
Mexican consuls in the consular districts along the border to give 
the Mexican bracero the vigilant protection he should be receiving 
from his consuls. 

Accusations have been leveled against certain Mexican consular 
officials indicating that there could be connivance in some of the 
phases of the bracero contracting. In some of the smaller communi- 
ties, for instance, to become socially acceptable in a society dominated 
by farm association groups, the Mexican consular officials find it much 
easier to be accepted if they adopt the point of view of the farm 
groups, and concur with them in their views on the hiring of im- 
ported Mexican labor. By adopting such an attitude, the welfare of 
the bracero assumes a secondary importance with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment official who is supposed to guard the welfare of the Mexican 
nationals. 

This may be a carryover from the early Mexican revolutionary 
days when such practices prevailed and were accepted. But these 
same practices have no place in the scheme of things today, because 
in permitting such practices to be perpetuated, the United States 
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Government, joint signatory on the International Labor Agreement, 
perhaps an unwitting and unwilling party to such practices, thr ough 
neglect and failure to enforce the provisions of the international 
agreement as it has pledged itself to do, is nevertheless a partner in 
the shameful exploitation of the Mexican bracero. 

In conclusion, in order to provide a degree of equality for the 
American workers who must compete with Mexican braceros in agri- 
cultural labor, we urge your committee to write into whatever legis- 
lation which might be recommended, a clear authority for the Secre- 
tary of Labor to carry out the following; these are the recommenda- 
tions of the Texas State Federation of Labor : 

First. That the Secretary of Labor be authorized to certify the 
need for importation of Mexican nationals in agricultural areas 
of the United States only after the employers or employ ers’ associa- 
tion has publicly offered to American farmworkers the same condi- 
tions of wages, guaranties of period of employment, insurance bene- 
fits, housing and transportation, a written contract, and the right 
to- select his own representatives for maintaining his contract, as is 
now provided in the Mexican nationals’ agreement. We suggest that 
the Department also be authorized to determine what fair and equi- 
table cash equivalent to such benefits as transportation and housing 
may be when such prerequisites are not supplied to the American 
worker. 

Second. We urge that Congress require the Secretary of Labor 
to determine the prevailing wage rate to be paid in each agricultural 
area or region where Mexican nationals may be imported, on the basis 
of rates paid American workers for work of a similar nature. We 
also believe that Congress should require the Secretary to establish 
prevailing wage rates and to determine the actual need for imported 
Mexican labor only after public hearings are held in each area where 
application is made for certification of Mexicans. We also suggest 
that the Secretary establish wage boards composed of representatives 
of employers and American workers, with a chairman representing 
the public to conduct such hearings. 

We believe that with the above proposals enacted into law, it will 
be found that there are American workers available for employment 
on farm jobs, the numbers of workers imported from Mexico will be 
substantially reduced, and eventually none will be required. 

(The material supplied by Mr. Holley is as follows :) 


ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL AND Foop Processtinc Report (ES—225) 


(Texas Employment Commission, 1954) 


Migratory workers, during 1954 the Texas Employment Commission recruited 
and referred 17,582 Texas agricultural workers to jobs in 21 States (see table 
below). Licensed labor agents sent 31,834 Texas workers out of State to jobs in 
18 States. The total number of workers involved in this migration was 49,416 
and the number of people totaled 60,507. We estimate that, in addition to this 
recorded migration, there were 7,000 other Texas people who migrated to other 
States for work, making a total migration of Texans during 1954 of 67,507. 
Approximately 53,000 of this number of people were workers. The remainder 
were men too old and women either too old or were needed to care for children 
too young to work. 
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Migratory workers sent out of Tewas, by States of destination, 1954 


State 


Arizona 
Arkansas. .... 
Colorado 
Florida. -. 
Idaho-_-.--- 


Indiana... 

lowa_... 

Kansas. -_.. 
Louisiana... . 
Michigan. 
Minnesota ; 
Mississippi. - - - - .- 
Missouri... 
Montana. . . - 
Nebraska- 

North Carolina ---- 
North Dakota-.--..-- 
Ohio... é 
Oregon 

South Dakota 
Utal«.acts-- 
Washington 
Wisconsin - 

W yoming_.__- 


Total workers _ - _. 
Total people 
Free wheelers, estimated --- 


Total people in migration -_- 


| Texas Employment Commission. 
? Texas Commissioner of Labor. 


Mr. Garuines. Thank 
questions ? 


you, 
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1, 303 
383 
3, 959 
24 
4,019 
1, 337 
1. O82 
40 
268 
141 
1,075 
550 
95 
326 
23 

12 

0 

0 

289 
204 

0 

118 

1, 133 
1,111 
0 

17, 582 
24, 263 


Mr. McLellan. 


| 
By licensed! 
agents 2 


317 
3 
, 344 
0 | 
504 | 
22 | 
0} 
231 


Are there 


Total 


1, 620 

386 

11, 303 

24 

4,613 

1, 359 

1, OR2 
27 

248 

141 

, 160 

5, 158 

95 

326 

, 095 

872 

22 

, 990 

2, 665 

204 

362 

330 

1, 441 

3, 517 

1, 022 

49, 416 

60, 507 

7, 000 


67, 507 


any 


Mr. Hagen. He will be available after the other man finishes, will 


he not ? 


Mr. Garuines. Let us hear the other one then. 


If you would just 


retire and we might want to call you back. 
Mr. McLex:uan. Thank you. 
Mr. Garuines. Mr. Ernesto Galarza. 


STATEMENT OF ERNESTO GALARZA, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS UNION, AFL 


Mr. Gauarza. With your permission, I would like to change our 
approach to the discussion just a bit. We have submitted a statement 
which I think is now before you, and I request that it be placed in the 
record. 

Mr. Garutnes. That will be gg set in the record at this point. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Galarza follows:) 
STATEMENT OF ERNESTO GALARZA, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNION 
A. F. or L., oN Mexican LaAspor IMPORTATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Agricultural Work- 
ers Union is most appreciative of this opportunity to appear before you and to 
present suggestions for your consideration on the Mexican labor importation 
legislation which expires at the end of this year. 

We are opposed to the enactment of legislation which will authorize the Depart- 
ment of Labor to continue the program of importing Mexican nationals on an 
indefinite basis as is contemplated in H. R. 3822. We are also opposed to pro- 
posals made to extend the legislation for a period of 4 or 5 years. We believe 
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that if the Department of Labor is sincere in its recent protestations of concern 
for the American farmworker, the program for importing Mexicans and other 
foreign workers for exploitation by the large scale corporation farms can soon 
be brought to an end. We, therefore, suggest that authority be granted for not 
more than 1 year and that the Department of Labor be instructed to use every 
means at its command to place American workers on American farm jobs. 

We do want to make it clear that we are not opposed to the employment of 
workers from Mexico if and when there is an actual shortage of labor and all 
of our own farmworkers are employed at wages and under conditions that will 
provide them with an American standard of living. 

We should like to point out that our union is composed exclusively of workers 
employed in agriculture, and that many of our members are Spanish speaking 
Americans of Mexican extraction. Our union has been in this field for the past 
20 years, and has constantly sought to present the problems of American farm- 
workers. On the basis of our experience since the program for importing foreign 
workers began in 1942, we are convinced that this program was primarily 
designed for the purpose of providing an abundant supply of alien labor for cor- 
poration farmers and to prevent wages and working conditions of American 
farmworkers from improving. In our opinion, the labor shortage alleged to exist 
is caused by a shortage in wages paid to our own people. 

While the standard of living of all other American workers has been constantly 
rising, this is not true of the Nation’s farmworkers. This is shown in the ratio 
of hourly earnings of hired farm labor to the hourly earnings of production work- 
ers in manufacturing. In 1946, farm wages reached .48 percent of factory earn- 
ings and the preliminary figures for 1954 show a ratio of .37 of factory workers’ 
earnings. These figures are published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. The reduction in the ratios of earnings 
of farmworkers started almost simultaneously with the influx of Mexican wet- 
backs and contract nationals which did not get into full swing until after the end 
of World War II. 

We also want to call to the attention of this committee the fact that there are 
approximately 125,000 large farm units constituting less than 2 percent of all 
farms in the United States, and that many of them are owned by corporations. 
These corporation farms are devoted to mass production of specialized crops 
which require either large or highly productive acreages of land, expensive farm 
equipment, and, above all, an abundant supply of cheap human labor, especially 
during the harvest season each year. These few large farm enterprises hire 
most of the seasonal labor employed in agriculture, and they are the ones which 
employ nearly all of the Mexican contract workers imported each year. They 
have also been the chief beneficiaries of wetback labor from Mexico which has 
come to the United States each year since the end of the war by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

Last year when the Department of Justice began its series of wetback raids 
beginning in California and extending through Texas, these corporation farm 
operators made a deal whereby the Department of Labor undertook to supply 
all of the Mexican workers needed under the international agreement between 
Mexico and the United States. While one agency of the United States Govern- 
ment rounded up the illegal aliens and deported them to Mexico, the other Gov- 
ernment agency was busily engaged in recruiting workers in Mexico to return 
them to the United States farms. Three hundred and nine thousand and thirty- 
three Mexican nationals were imported or recontracted by the corporation farm 
operators. At the present time in several agricultural areas in California the 
contract nationals are the primary labor force employed. They are supplemented 
when needed, first from the wetback population still in the State, and then-if there 
is a need for more workers, the American farmworker may be considered for a 
farm job. However, practically all known members of our union are blacklisted 
by these corporation farmers and can only get an occasional farm job. 

The Mexican labor importation program has been so badly administered by 
the Department of Labor that there has been little protection for our own agri- 
cultural workers. We were, therefore, not only surprised but pleased to learn 
that an official of the Department of Labor appeared before your committee 
@ few days ago to say that the extra benefits in the form of job guaranties, mini- 
mum wages, insurance, transportation, etc., should be extended to American 
workers before employers are certified to import Mexican contract nationals. 
Evidently the little men behind the big desks have now decided that ‘““What’s 
good for Mexican nationals is also good for American citizens.” 
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In order to provide a degree of equality for American workers who must com- 
pete with Mexican nationals for jobs on the large corporation farms, we urge 
your committee to write into whatever legislation may be recommended a clear 
and unequivocal authority for the Department of Labor to carry out the following: 

1. That the Secretary of Labor be authorized to certify the need for importa- 
tion of Mexican nationals in agricultural areas of the United States only after 
the employers or employers’ association has publicly offered to American farm- 
workers the same conditions of wages, guaranties of period of employment, 
insurance benefits, housing and transportation, a written contract, and the right 
to select his own representatives for maintaining his contract, as is now provided 
in the Mexican nationals’ agreement. We suggest that the Department also be 
authorized to determine what fair and equitable cash equivalent to such benefits 
as transportation and housing may be when such perquisites are not supplied to 
the American worker. 

2. We urge that Congress require the Secretary of Labor to determine the 
prevailing wage rate to be paid in each agricultural area or region where Mexican 
pationals may be imported on the basis of rates paid American workers for work 
of a similar nature. We also believe that Congress should require the Secretary 
to establish prevailing wage rates and to determine the actual need for imported 
Mexican labor only after public hearings are held in each area where application 
is made for certification of Mexicans. We also suggest that the Secretary estab- 
lish wage boards composed of representatives of employers and American workers, 
with a chairman representing the public to conduct such hearings. 

We believe that with the above proposals enacted into law it will be found that 
there are American workers available for employment on farm jobs, the numbers 
of workers imported from Mexico will be substantially reduced, and, eventually, 
none will be required. 


Mr. Gatarza. I should like to state, also, that when I finish my 
remarks, I shall be glad to submit to questioning on the statement 
and on what I have to say earlier. 

May I say, also, at the outset that I do not expect to take more than 
about 15 minutes of your time. 

In years past the International Agricultural Workers Union, with 
the approval of our parent body, the A. F. of L., has submitted state- 
ments on this very issue and they are in the records of this commit- 
tee. I would also like to stress the fact that we heartily approve the 
recommendations made to you by Mr. Noakes, as the chairman of our 
joint labor committee and, of course, by the CIO and A. F. of L. 

I should now like to very briefly outline 12 points that I want to 
make for your consideration. These points do not have to do with the 
details of how the Mexican labor-recruiting program has worked since 
I last appeared before this committee last year. Those details are in 
the records of your committee. 

Since 1947 or 1948 our union has been sending to the Department 
of Labor, to the Department of Justice, even to the Department of 
State, and to the Department of Agriculture in some instances, the 
results of our field investigation and consequently at this time in order 
to supplement more effectively what my colleagues from the other 
labor organizations have said, I want to generalize, I want to make a 
series of general statements which [ hope you will take due note of. 

In making these general statements, gentlemen, I want to point to 
one thing. Many of the things that we have said, many of the criti- 
cisms we have offered, many of the facts we have advanced in the last 
7 or 8 years have been of a very critical nature. At times perhaps 
some of the gentlemen of this committee may have felt that the labor 
oer nes particularly ours, were making, as one gentleman has 
already said, very strong statements. But there is one thing that is 
very sbirious about the public debate that has been going on between 
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ourselves and the various Government agencies that have had this 
program in hand, and it is this: 

There is in the record a rather long series of very strong criticisms 
coming from us, but there is not in the record up to date an answer 
from the agencies that have been charged with the administration of 
this program. Let me point to three cases: 

We have said time and time again that neither the Department of 
Labor, nor the Department of Agewaleare. nor the Department of 
Justice, nor the Department of State when it had its finger in this pie, 
have ever proved the need, the actual physical need for the importation 
of Mexican farm workers. We have been saying that for 7 years and 
to this date, they have not met us in public debate, before a congres- 
sional hearing, or on any platform subject to the rules of decent dis- 
cussion to answer that allegation, to answer that charge. 

Mr. Garurnes. Have you ever been in Arkansas? 

Mr. Gauarza. I have passed through your State, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. Proceed. 

Mr. Horven. You would not say that this committee was derelict 
in its duty in continuing the legislation from year to year on your 
assumption that we did not have the facts? 

Mr. Gauarza. So far as we are concerned, sir, may I say this: That 
we have tried—we, as a union, have tried to get the facts into your 
record, and they are on your record, but you have not had sufficient 
supplementary information from the sources to which you were 
entitled. 

Mr. Horven. We are interested in getting all of the information 
wecan. On the basis of the information we have had presented to us in 
the past, we have continued the legislation, being convinced that there 
was a need for the importation of Mexican farm labor. If there is 
no such need, the committee certainly should be fully advised. 

Mr. Gauarza. That has been in the past, sir. It is in your records. 
It is there. Our statement last year was a rather extensive one. I 
know it appalled some of the members of the committee when it was 
first handed up. 

Mr. Garuines. We are still engaged in a study on this question, 
because we have this legislation pending before the committee at 
this time, and you are still privileged to present any information 
that you have at your command which would show there is no need 
for the continuation of this program. 

Mr. Gauarza. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that on the question 
of need for Mexican foreign workers, if this committee will appoint 
one or two of its members to do a very simple task, a very simple 
thing, to collate and put together in one pile, in one box in your office, 
all of the reports and all of the statements and the documents and 
the photographs, the photostats, the petitions, the personnel affidavits 
that have been pouring into Washington for 7 years, you do not have 
_to go into the field again to get this; it is in Washington—it is in the 
records of the Department of Labor—and what is wanted is that this 
committee will have it before it, and—well, with enough time to go 
through this documentary evidence that has already been submitted, 
and on the basis of that, I think you will come to a very adequate 
appreciation of the things we are saying. 

Mr. Garuines. We have heard the Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Siciliano. 
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Mr. Gatarza. I am aware that he has appeared here. 

Mr. Gatuines. We want to hear anyone who will give us enlighten- 
ment. 

Mr. Gauarza. Mr. Chairman, to go ahead with the outline, I want 
to make these very serious statements. I do not expect that I shall 
appear before this committee again in the near future, because, frankly, 
vour record is rather complete. You have enough evidence scattered 
around in Washington available to allow you to come to a conclusive 
judgment on whether this is good or not for the American people. 
These are the marks of a system that you are asked to continue almost 
indefinitely. The Department of Labor wants you to approve this 
for 41 years. 

At one time, some months ago, they were asking for an indefinite 
extension. So, briefly, I want to point this out to you gentlemen. 

If you approve, if you extend, without complete and painstaking 
inquiry on the basis of facts you already have available, the present 
system, you will be doing 12 things: 

You will be giving your approval to a situation that has the 12 
following characteristics: 

(1) A system of labor recruiting involving the United States and 
Mexico under which, by reason of administrative laxity, of a lack of 
adequate information and advice to legislators like yourselves, two 
governments are engaged in sponsoring a variety of labor rackets. 

(2) The Federal Government has been and is continuing to sub- 
sidize the unionization of corporation farmers, public funds have been 
used to bring together corporation farmers who have set up what 
amounts, from their standpoint, to collective bargaining units, namely, 
the same function that a trade union exercises or represents for 
workers. 

(3) The Government, the United States Government, is at the pres- 
ent time, and has been under the administration of this program, sub- 
sidizing the legal importation of wetbacks. I would like to have 
you consider what it means to have a program approved by you and 
the Congress of the United States, by which Mexican citizens are 
brought to this country legally as contract workers, but the conditions 
of the program being such that sooner or later thousands of them 
become wetbacks. They become illegal residents. When they come in 
they come in under Government subsidy. Perfectly straight, nothing 
to be criticized about that except the economic features of the pro- 
gram, but once they are here I say the circumstances of the program 
are such that they are encouraged and they do become illegal residents. 

So that I repeat, under the present operation of the program the 
United States, the people of the United States, with the taxes collected 
from them, from the taxes collected in the county of Santa Clara, 
from myself and my fellow residents, a very small proportion, $1 
million or $2 million or $3 million, I do not know what it amounts to, 
is being taken to subsidize the legal entry of Mexican illegal residents. 

(4) You have in this program something which amounts to a re- 
versal of the policy of the Federal Government which is supervised by 
the President’s Commission on Government Contracts. 

I have noticed on the car cards of the buses and the streetcars of the 
District of Columbia, the following advertisement: That the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Government Contracts enforces a policy of no 
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discrimination with respect to color, race or nationality in respect 
to Government contracts. 

And yet the way this program operates in the southwest, Mexican 
nationals, that is, people whose national origin is Mexican, who are 
now Mexican citizens, under certain conditions get preference of em- 
ployment over American citizens. 

(5) Discrimination against citizens of the United States has now 
ask. a fundamental public policy in the United States. Up to the 
present time you are no doubt familiar with the contracts which are 
signed with Mexican nationals—they provide for certain prerequisites, 
services, certain kinds of protection and guaranties which are not 
made available to American citizens. 

These may be necessary inducements to bring the Mexican nationals 
up here. I am not debating that question at the moment. I am 
simply pointing out that these advantages of employment are not 
offered to American citizens. They are explicitly excluded from the 
bargaining or in the employment relationship when an American 
citizen goes to ask for a job on a corporation farm in California, 

(6) During the last 6 or 7 years, the progress of mechanization in 
the southwest, for example, in cotton cn become quite impressive. 
Mechanization has also taken over in such branches of agriculture 
production as lettuce-growing for instance, in packaging. I would 
like to point out to you gentlemen that in agriculture you have heard 
about. automation in the automobile industry, and it is a very impor- 
tant public issue at the moment. 

Well, I want to call your attention to automation in agriculture 
because in agriculture we have an additional feature taking place. 
Not only are machines displacing or replacing American citizens 
doing much faster work by mechanical means, but as this process 
takes place, we are bringing in Mexican nationals who are also paid 
lower wages than the Americans have been accustomed to receiving 
on that particular job. In other words, in lettuce, for instance, a 
machine comes in and displaces a certain number of American work- 
ers, and at the same time, the few who might still have jobs are kicked 
off the job because Mexican nationals are brought in at a much lower 
wage to supplement the displacement of the machine. I ask that 
you give your attention to this because it is one of the most significant 
of our problems. 

(7) As the program that you have under consideration has devel- 
oped we find this: That the value of the work which a working farmer 
does on his land, the man who goes out and plows with his tractor or 
digs a ditch with his hands, and there are millions of such farmers 
in our country, the man who actually works his land, the small-fam- 
ily farmer, is ‘having his labor devalued, devalued by this program. I 
mean this. 

In California, where I have talked over the last 7 years with a large 
number of small farmers, men and women with 5, 15, or 20 acres, 
men who work their own land, they are now coming to realize that, 
if their work was worth $5 or $6 or $7 a day at a certain period in the 
past, because that is what their products brought in the market, now 
their sweat is not worth that much. 

Why? Because on the next ranch, a corporation ranch, Mexican 
nationals are getting one-half of what they used to get 4 or 5 years ago. 
This is a simple obvious thing. If you have millions of ‘American 
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farmers who are investing not only their own money, but their own 
sweat into daily labor when they put their produc ts on the market, 
whether it is lettuce or beets or whatever it may be, or sugar, sugar- 
cane, they cannot get any more than a competitive product coming 
from a corporation farm gets on the market. So the devaluation of 
the daily work, the daily sweat, the daily exertion of the small farmer 
is actually being accomplished indirectly by a program which, for 7 
long years, has not been given this kind of notice by Federal officials 
who are paid to give it that kind of notice. 

And I submit to you gentlemen that in bringing this argument be- 
fore you, we are no less interested that you should consider the effects, 
the economic effect that this program has upon the small farmer as 
well as upon the wage earner. 

(8) This present program is characterized by what might be called 
the dumping of Mexican misery on to the United States. 

May I call your attention to a paragraph in the message presented 
by the President of Mexico, last year; I believe the date is the 1st of 
September of last year. And in that message he has a very interesting 
paragraph. He refers to this Mexican recruiting program and he 
makes a few general comments about the program itself, and then he 
goes on to say—I am not quoting directly, I am par aphrasing. 

Mexico, unfortunately, is not yet able to take care of the people who 
are seeking employment in the ‘United States. He said, we have an 
annual increment of about. 800,000 new mouths to feed in Mexico. 
And we do not have the sources of employment. So he concludes by 
making the very strong inference that this program with the United 
States will have to continue because this is the only way that Mexico 
has of safety-valving the tremendous pressure that is building in the 
Mexican economy by reason of this increment of nearly 1 million new 
people to feed. If you have been in northern Mexico, or in western 
Mexico, as I have been many times—I was born in Mexico and I go 
bac would completely be impressed, deeply im- 
pressed, with the degree of misery that strikes you in the face; it hits 
you in the eye; the misery penetrates your nose. This is the situation, 
the social situation in Mexico for which we are serving as a safety 

valve. 

If you are ready to commit your Government to a permanent policy 
of taking in this tremendous torrent of thousands and thousands of 
people w vho are driven from pillar to post, who have nothing to eat, 
who are on the verge of starvation, I say let us do it candidly. Let us 
do it honestly, openly, and frankly, but let us not cover it up with a 
myth which oo been proved to be such over and over on the record, 
that we are doing it because there is a need for such labor in this 
country. 

(9) I make the statement that the ineffectualness of joint interna- 
ional governmental action in this program has been proved over and 
over again. What doI mean by that’ Gentlemen of the committee, 
it is quite impressive when you read the documents in the record and 
when you listen to your debates, your discussions on the floor of the 
House and the floor of the Senate, and when one goes to Mexico and 
listens to the same thing down there, your counterparts in the Mexi- 
can Chamber of Deputies and the Mexican Senate, and read the Con- 
gressional Record of Mexico, one is very much impressed with the fact 
that the 2 Governments, the 2 Republics, the 2 Nations that we might 
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say are outstanding democracies of the Western World, the United 
States and Mexico, committed, as the record shows, to a worldwide 
defense, to a worldwide policy of raising living standards, of prevent- 
ing the exploitation of people who are on the verge of misery and on 
the verge of revolt—when we consider the enormously powerful and 
influential position of this Government at any rate, and certainly the 
great prestige of the Mexican Government in its foreign relations, then 
one wonders why this combined power has been so ineffectual in 
eliminating or at least in defining clearly this problem in the South- 
west. One wonders whether we really mean it. 

Is it possible that two powerful Governments with their tremendous 
resources have, after many years of study and hearings and investi- 
gations, reached no better position, are no better off today, than they 
were 10 years ago? The situation in the Southwest today is worse 
than it was in 1942. And yet here we have the two outstanding Gov- 
ernments of the Americas committed to rectify the situation, and it 
is not being rectified. 

(10) Not only have we become ineffectual as governments—I am 
speaking of Mexico and the United States—but we have now hit upon 
a new approach, a new diplomatic approach, to solve these problems. 
It is the blackjack diplomacy. I was in Washington last year when 
we tried desperately to persuade the Congress of the United States 
not to set up this unilateral system of determining certain questions 
that arise out of the agreement. We failed. And so today you have 
that situation. 

We do negotiate with Mexico. We go through the formalities, but 
if an issue is raised which is important enough and critical enough, 
we reserve the right, and that has been exercised, to sweep aside all 
agreements with the Mexicans and say: “Well, you do not want it, 
but we do, and so help us, we are going to do it our way.” 

Now, in a matter which is so critical, which is so symbolic, and 
which is observed so very closely by the rest of the Latin-American 
peoples and the Governments, we submit that we cannot afford as a 
people or as a government to have it told, to have it known, that we 
reserve the right to make these hardboiled final decisions subject to 
no appeal, subject to no negotiation, from the other side of the table. 

(11) And IT am nearly through—we wish to underscore this fact. 
In the American economy the settlement, the determination of wage 
rates, is usually done through collective bargaining between unions 
and their employers. Only in rare instances is it this, that a wage is 
set by the dictum of a government agency. But please note this: 

The workers’ wages in agriculture in the Southwest since 1942, the 
wages of the people we represent, the huge mass of migratory fam- 
ilies, their wages are not set by collective bargaining. They are not 
set by negotiation. They are not even set by hearings, by public 
hearings. 

They are set in this way: The farmers’ associations of California 
say we will pay so much and no more, because we can get Mexicans 
at this wage. If the local citizens want to work at that rate, fine and 
dandy. Let them come in, but if not, we will get Mexicans. Then 
that is passed on through the echelons of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments until the thing finally hits the desk of the President of the 
United States. And by Executive agreement directly he approves 
and ratifies the original wage scale set by the corporation farmers. 
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In other words, we now have a new system, a new wrinkle, in the 
American economic and political system. We have over 2 million 
farmworkers who are affected by a system of wagesetting whereby 
the President of the United States, completely uninformed as I am 
sure he must be, simply says this in fact—under the power of an 
[ixecutive agreement—we will go ahead with this program and the 
wage rates are frozen at that level. And, gentlemen, we submit that 
is unjust and it is not appropriate to our system of government. 

Finally, No. 12, the records will show, I do not have with me the 
document because I did not think I need to bring them. I have given 
your committee and the Department of Labor through the American 
Federation of Labor, the facts before. They are there for you to 
locate and to analyze. 

But this is a fact: Since 1942 we have been analyzing, we have been 
discussing, we have been meeting, we have been talking with Govern- 
ment agents in the various Departments, Justice, Labor, Agriculture, 
and Immigration and for many years we simply said, now watch out. 
These are problems that are going to arise. Why don’t you foresee 
them? Why don’t you avoid them by doing, by taking intelligent 
precautions? At this point, gentlemen, we have reached the end of 
the rope. Because, in the record we have seen, as we have said, when 
we bad a legitimate complaint, when the record proved that hundreds 
of our citizens had been thrown out of jobs, I mean the boss went into 
the field and fired them—we have submitted photographs showing those 
people waiting by the side of the road, begging for the jobs they had 
the day before. When we have submitted all of this, and we were 
either not heard or we were told that this was not a legitimate com- 
plaint, then we fell back upon what is a fundamental right of an 
American citizen, we have asked for administrative hearings. This 
is a fundamental right of an American citizen to be protected against 
arbitrary action from Government administrators. Do you know 
what we have been told and it is in the record for you to read? We 
have been told by Government agency after Government agency that 
we, as farm workers, do not have the right to an administrative hear- 
ing. I conclude on that point, gentlemen. Because I have one more 
recommendation to make. 

I want to apoligize to you—I know I have seemed dogmatic but, 
gentleman, will you keep in mind this: You are legislators. You have 
been selected by your constituencies as men who are prominent in 
public life, whose record and character has indicated you as fitting 
representatives for all of us. And you come to Washington and you 
live in an atmosphere of serious discussion and intense work and you 
are not in the field. You are not expected to be. That is not your 
job. You are our representatives an fe are the representatives and 
we live in the fields. But when we, when a person like myself comes 
io you from Mendota, from Bakersfield, from Imperial Valley, and 
hundreds of other points in California, I might mention I was there 
last week and I come to you warm, I won’t say hot but certainly warm, 
with the impression I get of people who do not have any money in their 
pockets to buy a loaf of bread next week. Why? Because their jobs 
have been taken by Mexican nationals and because they cannot get an 
administrative hearing from the Department of Labor to settle this 
thing once and for all. And so I request, in addition te these other 
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things that have been asked of you, I make this additional recom- 
mendation : 

That if you find it possible, you will appoint a subcommittee from 
vour group to examine, to X-ray this composite heap of festering evils, 
because they are there. You do not know they are there but they are 
there. Appoint a subcommittee to give this thing a careful and pa- 
tient analysis, and study so that you will not have that sense of pres- 
sure that you have in these hearings because people come down to 
you under emotional strain, like myself, people with a great sense of 
urgency, but if you will refrain from rubber-stamping, from O. K.ing, 
from approving a system which has all of these characteristics which 
I have mentioned so that you may not commit yourselves irrevocably 
to it and come back 6 months from now, have collated this enor- 
mous amount of material which is at your disposal which will take 
time to read and analyze and put together, if at that time you come 
back with the judgment, the verdict that, nevertheless, in spite of all 
of these things, this must be the public policy of the United States, 
we will be at the end of our road, we will know that we have no legis. 
lative relief, and we will have to reconsider the whole problem in ‘the 
light of other possibilities. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any questions of the witness ? 

Mr. Poace. I would like to ask, particularly of Mr. McLellan, a 
question or two. I do not want to impose on the committee here. I 
do not know whether you excused Mr. McLellan. 

Mr. Gatruines. Here is Mr. McLellan. These 3 were sitting to- 
gether, we understood, at the table and all 3 can be questioned at 
one time. 

Mr. Poace. I thought there was a great deal of similarity in Mr. 
McLellan’s approach and Dr. Galarza. I thought that the a _— 
was quite similar in 2 or 3 respects. I could not quite reconcile it. 
believe that the statement was made by both of you gentlemen ane 
Americans do not get as much actual pay for farm work as Mexican 
nationals. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gaxarza. I speak for California. 

Mr. Poager. I believe you made substantially the same statement. 

Mr. McLetuian. Yes, sir; in south Texas, any area in Texas where 
there are braceros, contracted Mexican nationals, the citizen labor 
does not.receive the same wage scale or the same fringe benefits as the 
International Labor Contract. 

Mr. Poace. But then I understood you to suggest that the Mexicans 
get less. Dr. Galarza, I believe, said that the Mexicans are being 
paid less and therefore displacing the American farm worker. If 
Mexicans get less and displace the American farm worker, then how 
do we reconcile that fact with the complaint that the American is 
getting less? 

Mr. Gauarza. This is what happens in California. I am referring 
not to just the last 10 months’ but to the last 7 years. On the face of 
the UFA contract signed by a large farm and a Mexican bracero— 
that may call for a wage rate of say 8214 cents for harvesting. You 
have todotwothings. You have to check that rate with what Ameri- 
can citizens in that area were getting previously to determine whether 
it is an up or down trend. And, secondly, you have to then check to 
see whether the bracero actually gets 8214 cents. 
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Our long observation in California shows this: First, that the 8214- 
cent rate which I am taking as an example represents a wage lower 
than the historic wage in that area for that crop. 

Mr. Poacr. About that, though, isn’t it an economic fact that none 
of us can escape that no industry, no agriculture, can pay more than 
the returns of the industry or agriculture? It is true that cotton 
brought 45 cents at one time in California. I recall that it brought it 
in Texas, brought it in other places. And wages were higher than 
they are today. For Mexicans, for Americans, for anybody else. 

Is it not true that you cannot pay out of the products of agricul- 
ture an ever-increasing wage or even maintain a wage on the present 
falling price structure for “agriculture ? 

Mr. Ciieie. May I ask a question there or may I make an 
observation ¢ 

Mr. Poage. I wonder whether you will answer my question. 

Mr. Gauarza. May I answer your question ? 

Mr. Poacr. I would be delighted to have you answer it. 

Mr. Gatarza. We have raised that question in that very form for 
years with respect to the corporation farms that have been guilty of 
these practices and we have yet to see the record of what that income 
has been. If it is true that their income has been falling, there is a 
legitimate economic reason for discussion. But we do not know. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not know. I think then you are the only person 
in the whole United States who does not know, because it is certainly 
a matter of public knowledge that cotton brought 45 cents a pound. 

Mr. Gauarza. That is not the income, that is Mr. Russell’s income in 
California and he is hiring thousands of Mexican nationals. 

Mr. Poage. Cotton brought 45 cents back at a tame when you say 
these wages were so high. 

Cotton brings 30 cents a pound today. That is a very substantial 
drop. I do not believe that anybody, whether he is a corporation 
farmer or a one-man farmer, can pay the same wage out of 30-cent 
cotton that he can pay out of 45-cent cotton. 

Mr. Gawarza. You do not believe but do you know ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes; I know. I have been in the business long enough 
to know that. 

Mr. Gatarza. Do you know that W. B. Camp of Kern County cannot 
pay the wages he paid 10 years ago to his employees? You do not 
know and I do not know. 

Mr. Poaer. Certainly I know it. 

Mr. GaLarza. You know more than Mr. Camp does. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Camp’s prices have fallen just like everyone else. 

Mr. Gaxarza. Have his profits? 

Mr. Poaeer. I do not know at what rate his profits have fallen but I 
do know that his prices have fallen and I know that no man can have 
profits in excess of his gross income. I know that his profits have to 
come out of his gross income. I know that as his gross income goes 
down, he must reduce his expenses or he has got to get out of business. 
Or you have got to arrange some means whereby you give a much larger 
share of that income to the labor than you were giving at the time that 
you say was an ideal period. You point out that there was a time 10 
years ago when these people got a much higher wage in California. 

I think that is true. I think that is true in Texas. I think that is 
true whether the man was working as a bracero under a contract or 
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whether he was working as a share cropper down in the delta. | 
think it is true of all of us. Now all I am asking you is how can agri- 
culture or any other industry pay a stable wage if it is faced with 
declining prices for its products, that is all I am asking. 

Mr. Gatarza. I will answer the question by saying this, if you will 
take the corporation farmers of California, Camp and Russell and the 
rest of them and if you can get together with us, and through your 
power as a Member of Congress, get the facts as to what have ~_ 
the profits, what have these people made in the last 10 years, you 
travel to the Central Valley of California and you see a blooming 
empire before you—it is most impressive. That is what you see 
between Fresno and Bakersfield. And yet, what do you see in that 
country? The most utter misery, the longest continuous slums in 
America are in that area. And if your investigation will show that 
from 1940 to 1955 all of these large corporation farms have not only 
suffered declining prices, but declining profits that they are going 
into the red, we would be glad to recognize that. But you know the 
answer we get is exactly this answer, that the general trend of prices 
has been lower consequently ipso facto, and ergo and logically we 
have lost the money. And yet the facts, the patent facts show that 
these people are making more money today than ever before. 

Mr. Poace. You might show that certain farmers are making money. 
They would be a small part, a very small percentage, of the farmers. 
They would be a very small part of the people who—— 

Mr. Gauarza. They produce half of our commercial crop. 

Mr. Poacr. That, I think, can be disputed. Personally, I do not 
believe that. 

Mr. Gatarza. In California. 

Mr. Poaer. I do not think you have any figures to show that. 

Mr. Gauarza. I will submit the figures. 

Mr. Poacr. But be that as it may, it still leaves the fact that thou- 
sands of these farmers who are employing Mexican labor are operat- 
ing certainly without profit and they simply cannot pay the wages 
they could pay 10 years ago, but it seems to me that all you open up 
there is the question which is entirely a different question of “what 
percentage of earnings of any industry—whether it be agriculture 
or niniiedeeaaian gointolabor? There is always a consider- 
able argument and I think a perfectly sound argument that can be 
made as to what the percentage should be, that goes to labor. But to 
me, it seems utterly fantastic to assume, as you seem to be assuming, 
that the profits of agriculture are just as great on 30-cent cotton as 
they are on 45-cent cotton. To me that is so fantastic that it weakens 
what seems to me to be the very nice presentation that you have made. 

Mr. Gatarza, Would it be any more fantastic than to compare the 
relative percentage of the wage paid for harvest labor in California, 
than the wages paid for production labor in automobiles, for instance 

Would you not say that is an economic fact and one worthy of 
your attention to find that in certain crops of California, some workers 
two years ago whom I investigated, were making their share, their 
percentage, of the final product, the final sale of that product on the 
market was less than 3 percent ? 

Mr. Poacr. What were those crops? 

Mr. Gaarza. Those were in the fruit belt of the apricot and peach 
belt in Central California. 
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Mr. Poaee. I thought so. That seems to me to be a terrible re- 
flection on our Secretary of Agriculture who tells us that “If, per- 
chance, we find that one crop is going to be more profitable than 
another, that people always shift to it. If you will just take out all 
price supports, you will have everybody getting into the more profit- 
able crops.” There is no restriction on going into those crops that you 
just named. It seems to me that the Secretary, if he is even 10 per- 
cent right, and if you are 10 percent right, that then there should 
be a great stampede from our cotton and wheat and rice and tobacco 
into these crops in which the proprietor makes such enormous profits 
as you just pointed out. 

Mr. Gatarza. Why should you say there is no such stampede? 
That the big cotton growers in California are not stampeding out of 
business ¢ 

Mr. Poaer. I would say that there is no such stampede because you 
simply are wrong about the ratio that exists. That is what I would 
say. 

Mr. Gaarza. Because they are making money. 

Mr. Poagr. Because I do not think that the apricot and peach peo- 
ple are making the kind of money that you are sugesting ? 

Mr. Gavarza. Some of them are California packing corporations 
making good money. 

Mr. Poage. I do not believe it. I do not believe that Mr. Camp 
and the others that you have named out there are so ignorant as to 
what their neighbors are making that they would not go into that 
business if they actually found that the situation exists that you 
describe. 


Mr. Gauarza. They are in the business, sir. 
Mr. Poace. They would get out of cotton if anything as Ce em 


as you describe were there. May I develop a point that Mr. } 
has raised. 

Mr. Garuines. We are glad to have you ask any questions. 

Mr. Poaae. I believe you suggested there were 123,000 citizens of 
Texas left the State in 1954? 

Mr. McLetxian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. How do we check that? I know how we check the 
number of people who came in from Mexico legally, but how do we 
check the number of American citizens who left the State? 

Mr. MoLxtuan. I received these figures, they would not give me 
actual figures. In other words, they give them to me in round sums, 
employment commission at Austin got them about 4 weeks ago. 

Mr. Poaae. How does he determine that? 

Mr. McLxruan. I imagine, sir, that they are gathered from the 
various offices, the district officers, the regional local offices of the 
Texas Employment Commission. 

Where a great number of these truckers check out of the State of 
Texas, to comply with the law of Texas—— 

Mr. Poage, How do you mean they check out? 

Mr. McLetian. They report to these local offices, and they are 
given some sort of license or permit to leave the State of Texas with 
their passengers, their crews. 

Mr. Poses. What sort of license or permit does anybody have to 
have to cross from the State of Texas over into the State of Okla- 
homa? I would not know. I have done it many times. 


cLellan 
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Mr. McLetian. I believe, sir, it is under the labor contracting pro- 
visions of the labor laws of Texas. 

Mr. Poace. Now wait a minute. 

Mr. McLexxian. I am not too familiar with the law. 

Mr. Poacr. Most of these people as I know them, and I live in 
Texas, and I live up in the part of the State through which they are 
moving—you live down in the south end from whence many of them 
come—I live up in the part through which they move. Most of these 
people as I know them, come through generally driving their own 
trucks or old cars. Many of them winter at San Antonio. As we 
know, that has been customary for many years. I think probably 
there are 100,000 people. 

Approximately 50,000 people winter in Bexar County every winter. 
They go there because they like to go to San Antonio. I think it isa 
lovely city, too. They spend the winter there. They then go up to 
Colorado to the beet field. They go north even to Michigan. ‘They 
are American citizens. They have the right to cross that Red River. 
They do not have to account to anybody in the world that I know of. 
I never knew anybody that they had to give an accounting to when 
they crossed that Red River or when they crossed over into Arkansas. 
I never knew anybody that had any right to demand some kind of 
authority for me to cross that Red River. 

Mr. McLean. If I may interrupt you at this point: I can remem- 
ber very clearly a short time after the end of World War II, when a 
very tragic incident occurred at Texarkana, Tex., as you may remem- 
ber, too. 

Mr. Poage. Yes, I think I do. 

Mr. McLetian. When a number of trucks were stopped by armed 
guards from going into Texas—armed guards, and these men, these 
truck drivers with the crews were halted in Texarkana, Tex., and 
forbidden under pistols. 

Mr. Poacsr. Do you agree that there was no legal basis, no right to 
do that? You agree to that, do you not? 

Mr. McLean. I do not propose to debate the laws of the State 
with anyone on this committee because I am not familiar with them. 

I do know there is a requirement that these truckers are to be re- 
quired to check out of a local Texas employment commission office, to 
state the number of passengers on the truck and tell the destination. 

Mr. Poace. You agree that really this is nothing but the rankest 
kind of estimate which you have given. But let us assume that there 
were that many people who left Texas, how many do you suppose? 

Mr. McLexxian. I do not propose to accept that. The rankest 
type of estimate. I am giving the estimate given to me by an official 
of the Texas Empoyment Commission. If he is wrong, I am only 
quoting him. 

Mr. Poace. How many were leaving Texas before World War II? 

Mr. McLe.uan. Here we had very few before World War IT. 

Mr. Poace. On what basis do you make that statement ¢ 

Mr. McLetxan. Sir, I live in south Texas. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. McLetuan. I have lived there for 18 years. I live in what is 
considered the very heart of the migratory labor area, practically. 

Mr. Poace. The heart of the migratory area is Bexar County. 
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Mr. McLetuan. I disagree with you entirely. The heart of the 
migratory labor area is from Hidalgo, Willacy, Cameron, and Starr 
Counties. 

Mr. Poace. It happens that I was a member of an investigating 
committee of the State senate some 20 years ago and went to Bexar 
County, and the superintendent of schools there told us that he had 
every year at least 20,000 students come there who stayed there only 
2 or 8 months and that they always left along about the first of March 
or April and went North. There was not any bracero law in those 
days. It could not be attributed to any kind of Federal legislation 
because there was not any. That was 20 years ago. And he told us 
that he did not have enough seats in the schools at San Antonio. In 
Bexar County, to seat them all at one time, all the children he had 
on the rolls of Bexar County because he had never had them there 
at one time. He said that always happened and that Bexar County 
had experienced that for a good inany years prior to that time. That 
was before World War IT. 

All I am suggesting is that my experience has always been that this 
migration that you describe took place; probably did take place as 
you suggest, but it took place years ago, Just as it does today. It is 
a historic thing which has been going on for years and years. It 
has not been changed by any recent legislation. It is taking place 
today just as it took place 20 years ago. And it is taking place because 
these people want to move north when warm weather comes. They 
probably find higher wages in the northern cities. But they are 
American citizens and they have a right to move. 

That is what I am trying to suggest. 

Mr. McLeuan. May I suggest something ? 

Mr. Poage. Gertainly. 

Mr. McLexuan. Ten years ago the interstate migration absorbed 
the greatest part of the migrating force from south Texas. I am 
sure that if the records were made available 10 years ago there was a 
very, very small percentage of these south Texans or Tex-Mexicans, as 
we call them, who even left the States and those who did so went into 
Colorado and some went into California, to work in the fruit belt. 
That was between school seasons. But today the migration starts 
early, the latter part of March and extends on into December. The 
original migration was from the coastal bend area, and the Laredo- 
Eagle Pass area where these migrants came into south Texas and 
worked the crops and gradually worked north, until they reached the 
point north of San Antonio where two migrating forces diverged. 
One went into the Texas-Arkansas area and the other headed out to 
west Texas and the Lubbock area to work crops. They were usually 
back in time or shortly after school started in the latter part of 
September—latter part of October. Our people have been pushed 
farther north year after year. I spoke with some truck drivers a 
few days ago, in LaJoya, Tex., who are preparing the trucks to head 
right away. They are probably on their way now to the State of 
Washington. The reason they gave me for going is that is the one 
place where they can make approximately $7 or $8 a day. I dis- 
agree with you completely on this idea that these people migrate be- 
cause they like to migrate. 

Mr. Poace. It happens that I was in Texas last week, or week before 
last. I am not talking about central Texas at the moment. The 
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wages are not as high there as a little farther west. I am talking 
about Throckmorton County. The farmers complained to me that 
they had to pay $8 a day and provide the dinner, lunch, you may call 
it, but we call it dinner out there, give $8 a day and furnish dinner for 
any hand to work 8 hours a day. And they do not get many of them. 
That they needed help then and there. They do not need Mexican 
braceros. They do not employ them. They employ 1 or 2 men at 
atime. These American citizens have a perfect right to go and apply 
for those jobs and could get them if they went but they do not want 
that kind of job. They want to work as a group, and they go as a 
group. They are not seeking the job which last 1 or 2 weeks. They 
go asa group. Because they prefer it. It is convenient. It creates 
a social situation that is desirable. There are jobs in Texas right 
now because I, myself, saw the demand for them less than 10 days 
ago at $1 an hour farming in Throckmorton County, Tex.; if any of 
them want to go there, I know that is the case. The farmers there 
will not contract any hundred men. They will not contract a dozen 
men. But 1 farmer will employ 1 or 2 men and 1 another 1 or 2. 

Unfortunately, these people you refer to want to travel with their 
families. And they do travel with their families. They primarily 
seek work for the whole family group, and it creates a situation that 
does not fit in with the ordinary need of the small farmers for labor. 

Unfortunately the bracero and the American national of Mexican 
origin who ordinarily travel in the United States do fit in with the 
needs of the large farms and not with the small ones. 

These people provide a bloc of labor at a time and not for scattered 
labor here, there and beyond. If the migrant did, he would inte- 
grate himself into the community and would fill up that gap that 
unquestionably exists throughout a large part of northwest Texas 
today in the way of need for labor. 

I think, however, that you well summarized this whole problem 
and I think we should bring it to the attention of the committee, 
because I think these words are so true, on page 7, in paragraph 2, 
you have stated, speaking of the labor force along the Mexican Border, 
in Mexico: “If this force cannot legally cross the border, then in 
sheer desperation, they will cross the border illegally.” 

I think you have stated a truism there that simply has to be recog- 
nized. I have been so disappointed that so many people have not 
seemed to recognize this in their discussion before this committee. It 
is so true that I want to commend you on that statement that this 
force, this labor force hat builds up in northern Mexico, of Mexican 
citizens, when you state—“If this force cannot cross the border legally, 
then in sheer desperation they will cross the border illegally.” We 
must all know that to be true. 

It has happened a hundred years and it will continue to happen 
as long as we have the great difference in wages on the two sides of 
the border. 

It was suggested to the Mexican Government and my hat is off to 
them, I think they have done a grand job; they are trying to improve 
the conditions but they have a long ways to go in Mexico. 

Mr. Gatarza. May I make acomment’ I think you can summarize 
the situation in that respect, sir. The Mexican Government has hit 
upon a very interesting fiscal device for subsidizing its misery. It is 
taking out of the wage tax on the lowest paid American worker. If 
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you approve that, may I register my disapproval. I do not think the 
Mexican Government has a right to subsidize the misery of its people, 
by sending them out of sheer desperation as you quote, to the United 
States, where they have a slight improvement. 

Mr. Poages. I was quoting Mr. McLellan’s words. 

Mr. Gavarza. I am quoting his statement—by sending them to 
the United States thereby obtaining a slightly higher standard of 
living which is much lower than the standard, minimum standard of 
living to which our underpaid workers are already forced. I submit 
that as a statement of international economic cooperation that is 
directly contrary to every commitment that this Government has made 
in 40 years of inter-American relations. 

Mr. Poser. I do not want to get into an argument about some mis- 
takes the Mexican Government has made. It makes them like we do. 
I think the Mexican Government, as we have known it in the last 30 
years, has probably made greater progress than any government in 
the world. I have said that before, I will say it again. I think the 
Mexican Government has done a wonderful job. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment had a long ways to go. It still has a long ways to go. I hope 
that it makes the grade. I would like to see us extend a helping hand 
rather than a fist to the Mexicans who are trying to improve their 
standard of living. I am glad to see them improve their standard of 
living. I hope that in time Mexico raises it to the level of the United 
States and I think, if given time, the Mexicans will do so. They are 
not going to do it in your or my generation or in the lifetme of any- 
body else who is here in this room. As long as that disparity exists, 
that group of workers is bound to cross the river, as was so well pointed 
out; what are we going to do about it? I have listened with a great 
deal of interest and I see nothing in the statements made this morn- 
ing that suggests how we should handle this situation other than that 
these statements criticize the present handling, criticize the present ad- 
ministration of the law, and I think there is much to criticize, but if 
our officals are not enforcing the law, isn’t our recourse rather to the 
administrative branch of government rather than the legislative 
branch? Do we cure the malenforcement of law simply by passing 
more laws to be malenforced or should we go to the head of the admin- 
istrative branch, who is the President of the United States, and seek 
to secure the administration of the laws as they have been passed ? 

When any man falsifies a pay roll and turns it in on his income tax 
return, you know and I know that he is guilty. You know he is guilty 
of a Federal offense. I know it. Why not seek prosecution ? 

You suggested, Mr. McLellan, and I want to see if I am right, that 
Judge Allred is not interested in seeking enforcement of the law, as 
Judge Thompson is. Is that correct? 

Mr. McLean. I did not suggest it. I stated it. 

Mr. Poaae. I wanted to be sure you stated that Judge Allred is not 
in favor of enforcing the laws and Judge Thompson is. 

Mr. McLeixian. That was my statement. said there is judicial 
laxity in the Federal courts presided over by Judge Allred, if we were 
to be specific, and that stiffer sentences are being handed out by Judge 
Thompson. 

Mr. Poaag. I want to be specific because I think we ought to know 
that, 
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Has there been any effort on the part of those who have felt ag- 
grieved at the failure to enforce the law to secure any prosecution in 
Judge Allred’s court and any evidence on his part that he would not 
prosecute to enforce the law whenever any evidence was presented to 
him that the law was being violated ? 

Mr. McLetxan. I think the United States Immigration Service offi- 
cial would be much better prepared to answer that question than 
I am. 

Mr. Poage. You said that Judge Allred was lax. I want to know 
if you know of any case where Judge Allred has failed to prosecute to 
the fullest when facts have been presented to his court that indicated 
a violation of the Federal law in his judicial area ? 

Mr. McLetuan. Sir, I will be very happy to bring a complete list 
of cases, tried in the Laredo and the Brownsville courts, which I have in 
my hotel room here in Washington, January the first until last ses- 
sion of the Federal court. 

Mr. Poage. I did not ask for a list of cases, I merely asked if you 
had such cases? Do I understand you to say there are such cases ? 

Mr. McLeiuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Then your charge is definitely that Judge Allred is 
not doing his duty as a Federal judge? 

Mr. McLetian. Well, sir, I am not qualified to say that. I say that 
there is descrepancy between the sentences being imposed in his court 
and those being imposed in the courts west of there. 

Mr. Poace. You go further than that. I am just asking if you 
know of cases, you told me you did just now, where evidence was pre- 
sented to Judge Allred, that the Federal laws w ere being violated, and 
he did not prosecute them. That is what you said, is it not ? 

Mr. McLetxan. I did not say, “did not presecute them.” I said 
that his judgment was lax and weak; his sentences were not nearly as 
stiff as they were west of his judicial district. 

Mr. Poace. Then you tone it down to merely a proposition that you 
disagree with the amount of the sentence that the judge has been im- 
posing? You are not then charging that the judge, in your opinion, 
is deliberately trying to see that the laws are violated in his area? 

Mr. McLetxan. I made no statement to that effect. I did not even 
imply that. Iimplied. Idid not only imply but I stated. 

Mr. Poaae. I donot want any wrong implication. 

Mr. McLetxan. I stated for the record that there was a discrepancy ; 
there was a difference between the sentences in the courts west of 
Laredo and that there was a pronounced laxity in the courts in Browns- 
ville, Laredo, and Corpus Christi. 

Mr. Poaaer. I would be more than happy to have you supply a list 
of the cases. 

I have enough confidence in Judge Allred to believe that he will 
prosecute any case where the proper evidence is presented to him, 
and I do not believe he will condone the kind of thing that you have 
described here as being common in south Texas. I do not believe it is 
common in south Texas. 

I will not say there have not been instances of it. I think there are 
rascals in south Texas, the same as there are in Washington, D, C., 
and everywhere else. 

I do not think that it is a common thing or a general practice as you 

have described of falsifying the records. Or of turning in false in- 
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come tax returns, and I do not believe Judge Allred approves anything 
of this kind. 

Mr. McLexxan. Then, sir, you do not know south Texas. 

Mr. Poaae. I confess that I have been fortunate enough to live in 
central Texas most of my life. I consider it a great pleasure to have 
had the privilege of living in that section of the State. 

Now I notice that you gave considerable discussion to the increased 
smuggling of aliens into the United States. 

You said you were much concerned about it. So am I. In view 
of your statement just two paragraphs above, that if this labor force 
cannot legally cross the border, in sheer desperation they will cross 
it illegally; do you believe that the repeal of this law will, in any 
wise, mitigate or minimize the smuggling of aliens? 

Mr. McLeuran. I did not necessarily say that. I do not intend 
to mean it. I am showing the situations which have been created 
partly through this internation] labor agreement 

Mr. Poace. Do you mean to say that this law increases the smug- 
gling of aliens? 

Mr. McLetian. We are talking about two different things 

Mr. Poacr. I know we are talking about two different things but 
you get them within two paragraphs of each other in your statement. 
I want to get them together. You talk one way, when you were 
talking about what is happening on the Mexican ‘side and then you 

talk the other way when you talk about what is happening on the 
American side. I want to get them together. I have known of no 
honest effort made on the part of the United States and I certainly 
know of no serious manner in which we could approach the problem 
of preventing this illegal movement into the United States, except 
through legislation similar to that which is now on the statute books, 
do you? 

Mr. McLeuzan. I am sorry. I did not quite follow you. 

Mr. Poace. I said I know of no way in which we can seriously hope 
to minimize this problem of illegal entry into the United States, 


except through legislation similar to that we now have on the statute 
books. 


Mr. Gauarza. May I interrupt ? 

Mr. Poace. I would like to have him tell how he expects to do it 
with some other kind of legislation or what kind he would suggest 
other than this basic pattern. I understand that you need to enforce 
the law. Iam not advocating violation of the law. I am not advo- 

cating ignoring the law. I am talking about enforcing the law. 

Mr. McLetxan. All right. Let me describe it this way, sir. 

I believe that the large part of the border patrol which is maintain- 
ing this vigilant closed border, and trying to maintain it as a very 
tight closed border against illegal penetration, or infiltration, their 
duties are to keep people out. The duties of the border patrolmen 
are to visit the fields, industrial plants, searching for illegal entrants. 
They have done a magnificent job in that. This passport and false 
documentation phase ‘of the problem, however, requires more than 
just a border patrolman. I do not believe that the United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service has sufficiently large investi- 
gative forces—— 

Mr. Poage. Let us all agree with that. 
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I am asking you for a different approach. I am not asking you 
about how many men they would require to enforce the law. Iam not 
asking you about the character of the judges. I am asking for a 
different approach on how you will get less illegals in the United 
States by repealing this law or by passing something in its stead. 

Mr. Gaxarza. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Poage. I ‘ona like to have his answer. 

Mr. Hacen. Make it illegal for the employer to employ him. That 
has been suggested. 

Mr. McLeuan. I believe the recruitment of braceros if we are to 
continue that program, if the recruitment of the braceros was done in 
the interior of Mexico, we might not whip this situation but we cer- 
tainly would minimize it a whole lot. 

Mr. Poace. Now, let us find out how you would do that? You 
would recruit in San Luis Potosi instead of Raynoso. When recruit- 
ment is close to the border this large labor force that is waiting there 
on the border at least has some chance to get across legally. If the 
recruitment is down at San Luis Potosi, the Mexicans must then go 
from the border. Raynoso is on the border, he must walk generally 
from the border, some 300 miles down to San Luis Potosi to get to the 
recruiting office. 

Is that going to encourage him to follow the legal process, or will it 
encourage him to cross the river, which will take him ateh 10 minutes? 

Mr. McLetian. If he knows that we are maintaining a tight border 
guard, then he will not attempt to cross. 

Mr. Poace. That has nothing to do with the basis of this law. We 
are all assuming that you have the same enforcement under either law. 
I am talking about the basic law. If he has a legal means of going 
into the United States, simply a practically easy legal means of 
coming into the United States, will more of them use that or if you 
make it harder and make him walk 600 miles do you think that 
encourages him to use the legal or illegal means? 

Mr. McLe.ian. Let me answer this way. If we continue to recruit 
or recruit on the border, naturally the word is going to spread all 
over the Republic of Mexico that we are recruiting. There will be 
mass migrations from the interior up to the border which will only 
further complicate the problem they have now. 

Mr. Poage. Even so, while I cannot go along and agree with you 
on all of that, even so you are not still suggesting any basic change. 
You are still suggesting that we should have a on way for these 
people to come in. You are still suggesting you should have recruit- 
ment. All I am asking is to give us some other basic method of 
handling this other than the basic method we have been using. And 
explain how it is going to answer the very proposition you lay 
down here. 

Mr. Gatarza. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poaag. I still have not gotten the answer. I will be glad to 
yield to you when I get the answer. 

Mr. McLetian. As you suggested, the interior contract stations 
would help solve the situation, at least minimize it. It would not 
add to it. 

Mr. Poaae. I did not suggest it, you did. 

Mr. McLetxian. It wou t be an advantage. 
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Mr. Poage. An improvement? Let us assume—— 

Mr. McLetuan. Over border recruiting. 

Mr. Poaagr. Over the details of the present law. Let us assume that 
it is. I will not argue about that. Let us assume that and that is 
largely a matter for Mexico to decide. Let us assume that it would 
be advantageous. 

Mr. McLexxan. All right. 

Mr. Poage. You still have the same basic law. You still have the 
proposition of contracting Mexican labor to cross the river. 

Mr. McLe.ian. Mexico as well as the United States pledged them- 
selves under an International Labor Agreement on the eradication of 
the wetback traffic. 

Mr. Poacg. I want to try to eradicate it. I want to carry out that 
agreement. Ithink weare on the right track. 

I think we have reduced the number of wetbacks with this law. 
And I think that what you gentlemen are proposing here is to increase 
the number of wetbacks. To repudiate that agreement. 

Mr. McLetian. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. To simply reduce the number of legal entrants over 
whom you have some control, and to increase the number of wetbacks 
over whom you have no control. Does this mitigate the problem of 
illegal entrants ? 

Mr. McLetian. No, sir; if I may say this: Since this large force, 
this large population shift from the interior States to the northern 
border, and we accept it and you agree with me that it is a danger, it 
is a threat to the United States, then since Mexico is signatory to the 
International Labor Agreement, where they pledged themselves not 
only to do everything to stop the wetback traffic, but the threat of wet- 
back traffic, it seems to me that we have been, perhaps a little derelict 
in our duty in not notifying the administration of Mexico that such a 
situation exists and it is a threat to the United States. 

Mr. Poaacr. Don’t you still come back to the proposition that all you 
are now suggesting is a change in the detail of the administration of 
this law and not any basic change in the existing law? That is all I 
am trying to get you to answer. You have pointed out that if we do 
not have a legal way, the Mexicans are going to come in illegally. 

Mr. McLeztian. They will attempt to do so. 

Mr. Poagz. They will come in illegally and all of the United States 
Army cannot keep them out. It has never been possible to do it. Why, 
even Russia is not able to keep everybody from crossing the Iron 
Curtain. Surely, we are not going to resort to their methods of 
preventing border crossings. 

Mr. Gauarza. May I register an objection to the comparison ? 

Mr. Poags. What is the objection ? 

Mr. Gaarza. I do not think it is appropriate, sir, under the circum- 
stances existing along the Iron Curtain and along the Mexican Border, 
to compare the two situations. 

Mr. Poags. I think the comparison is very similar when it is sug- 
gested that if we had enough force we could prevent the Mexicans 
from coming across. Are we not then but suggesting that we should 
use the Russian methods. If so, what is wrong with comparing our 
ability with the Russian ability, to bring force to bear upon any par- 
ticular geographical point. I am suggesting that we should not and 
are not about to bring the force to bear even if we could, and if we could 
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do it, that we would still be ineffectual in accomplishing that result. 
It was the witness who suggested a greater resort to force. I have 
repeatedly pointed out that we must meet this by an economic means. 
You cannot stop economic forces simply by armies. People should 
have learned that a long time ago. We have got to meet this in an 
economic manner. And we have attempted to meet it, not at all 
satisfactorily, certainly I would not contend that this law operates 100 
percent properly. 

I agreed with you there are many detail corrections that can be made 
in the program. But what we have here, as I understand it, Mr. 
Chairman, is just the question of whether now we are going to con- 
tinue this basic law or whether we are going to seek some other method 
or go back to the law of the jungle which we had of simply letting 
anybody cross that border that could get over on a moonlight night. 
Just depends on your calendar then, how many you will have come 
across. 

Mr. Gavarza. Can I make a comment? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Gaxarza. Thank you. This will be my last interruption, sir. 

You have gotten down to the nub of the thing. You have asked a 
question which is basically fundamental, not only to this law but to 
the legislation on immigration. You have said: “Is there some new 
fundamental idea that you can lay before us to help us solve this 
problem ?” 

It has also been said that if the Mexicans do not find a legal way 
of getting here, they will certainly break through the border illegally. 
The fundamental suggestion I would like to make, sir, we have made 
before, and it is in your record. I suggest that as we make progress 
in view of all of these discussions and facts that are brought forth, 
that we also begin laying the foundation for a fundamental solution 
and the fundamental problem is this: 

You have stated truly that there is a great discrepancy in the eco- 
nomic levels of the Mexican people and those of our Southwest. 
Perfectly obvious. The working theory upon which your present 
legislation is based is this: That to raise the standards of the Mexican 
people, the standards of a certain portion of the American people must 
be lowered. That is clearly there. The facts bear that out. The 
theory of our public international policy is quite the reverse. We do 
not go around the world saying “We can stop Communists and com- 
munism by raising your standards of living and lowering ours or that 
of any section of our people.” We say quite the contrary. We say 
“American know-how and American democracy and spirit can teach 
you in Thailand and you in Italy and you in Iran to raise your living 
standards up to ours.” The record for the last 10 years will show 
that there has been a steady deterioration, a decline, a depreciation 
of the standard of living of a sizable segment of the American people. 
I say that is not necessary. I say that, if an honest effort is made 
once and for all by thoughtful men on both sides of the border to de- 
velop an economic program along the Rio Grande, that will begin 
raising the living standards of the Mexican people, who do supply 
this enormous reservoir of misery, 10 years from now we will not be 
engaged in these endless discussions because we will be on the way to 
doing that. 
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Mr. Poaes. The only fallacy I find in your argument—and I agree 
with you thoroughly, we ought to raise the American standard ‘and 
never try to lower it to meet someone else’s. The fallacy there, surely, 
as I see it, is that the reason the standard has gone down in the United 
States for agricultural workers is because we have lost our American 
markets and we have lost so much in the price for our American prod- 
ucts and we simply cannot ever expect to maintain the standards of 
worker, owner, tenant, or anybody else until we have a price structure 
in the United States that gives to the farmer a fair return for what 
he produces. 

Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garurines. I will be glad to follow that up. 

I would like to ask Mr. Hagen if he could finish the questions with 
these three witnesses so we can answer that rolleall. Do you think 
that they ought to remain here overnight? It will be 10 o’clock in the 
morning before we can continue the ‘hearing on account of the fact 
that we have vital legislation on the floor. So if Mr. Hagen will con- 
tinue just as long as he can so we can answer that rolleall. 

Mr. Hacen. I do not want to keep you from answering the rollcall. 

I did have several questions I wanted to ask each of these witnesses, 
a I do not think I will have time to do it now. 

What the solution is, I do not know. 

Mr. Garnines. Here is what we have done. We have listened to 
Mr. Frank Noakes, of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, Mr. W alter Mason, Mr. Andrew McLellan, and Mr. Ernest 
Galarza, and we still have Nicholas Dragon and A. T. Stevens and 
Miss Rosalie Widman, who are on this list. I wonder whether you 
could come back in the morning and be with us at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. So we will continue then. We want to give you an op- 
portunity to be heard. If that is all right. Can you be with us at 
that time? 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to make this suggestion. There have been 
factual charges made here, concerning the operation of this law, or 
nialfunctioning of the law which involve the various departments of 
government. I think it would be helpful to this committee, certainly 
it should be had before any action is taken on this bill, that a bill of 
particulars should be submitted by the opponents here which involve 
charges against these various departments of government and that 
the departments be required to answer those charges. There is a lim- 
ited bill of particulars in these statements which I think certainly. 
the Department of Justice and the Department of Labor should be 
heard on. 

Mr. Gatruines. I want to get all of the facts in the record. I agree 
wholeheartedly with the gentleman that something should be done to 
give everyone an opportunity to be heard and let the departments 
come in and rebut this testimony. 

Mr. Hagen. We should not extend a law if it is not working in 
practice. It is much different than just appearing on the statute books 
in certain fashion. 

There have been certain charges made here. I am very interested in 
this myself because I always have been under the impression that 
perhaps we, in California, were not getting the benefit out of this pro- 
gram that some other areas are and that the program is grossly abused 
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in other areas. There have been certain factual statements made here 
about the operation of this program which by and large relate to other 
areas. 

I would like to have some of the answers on it. Also I would like 
to suggest to these men who suggest a hearing procedure for not only 
determining wage rates that they spell that out in the form of an 
amendment to this bill so that can be examined by the committee and 
perhaps testimony taken on those features. 

Mr. Garnines. Do you care to ask any questions now ? 

Mr. Hagen. We have to get over to the floor. 

Mr. Garuines. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 tomor- 
row morning. 

(At 12 o’clock noon the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., Tuesday, 
March 22, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1955 


House or REPresENTATIVES, 
Specta, Action SuBcOMMITTEE 
on EQuipMENT, SupPLies, AND MANPOWER, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Special Action Subcommittee met, pursuant to recess at 10 a. m., 
in room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives E. C. Gathings and Hoeven. 

Also present: Representatives Hagen, Utt, Rhodes, Hope, and 
Anfuso. 

Mr. Gatuines. The committee will come to order. 

We had Mr. McLellan, Mr. Galarza, and Mr. Mason on the stand 
when we recessed at noon yesterday. 

The first witness on the list is Hon. Antonio M. Fernandez, of New 
Mexico, Mr. Fernandez, 

Mr. Fernanvez. I would prefer to wait until they finish with this 
witness since part of my testimony will be in answer to some of the 
statements that have been made or will be made. 

Mr. Gatuines. Very well, then, if you prefer. At this point I would 
like to ask unanimous consent that a telegram directed to the Honor- 
able Harold Cooley, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, from 
Mrs. Joseph Mills Stoll, Washington representative for Children, Inc., 
be incorporated in the record. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

BROOKMONT, Mp., March 16, 1955. 
Hon. Harotp D, CooLEy, 


Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Room 1310 New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We urge you not to recommend H. R. 3822 extending authorization for contract 
labor permanently. This bill would depress the wages of American laborers and 
dislocate American families and thus increase migrancy. We are particularly 
concerned about the children of migrant families because they are deprived 
of education, health, and welfare services which are available to other children. 


Mrs. JosePH MILLts STOLL, 
Washington Representative Spokesmen for Children, Inc. 


Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes, I would defer my testimony at this time. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Bentley of Michigan, would you care to give us 
a statement at this time? 


195 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Bent ey. Mr. Chairman, I might say before I begin my state- 
ment, that I approach this subject with a little trepidation since I 
think the last time this particular subject was before the Congress, in 
which I participated, a certain event occurred a year ago last March 1, 
I think that was when the question of the Mexican farm labor was on 
the floor at that time. So I approach this subject in this committee 
on this particular day with a little trepidation in that respect. 

Mr. Gatruines. We all recall that day, March 1, 1954. 

Mr. Bentiey. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: I welcome this 
opportunity to appear on behalf of H. R. 3822 which calls for an 
indefinite extension of the authorization for the Mexican farm labor 
program. 

I represent the Eighth District of Michigan which, like many 
areas in Michigan, has a great need for seasonal workers in agricul- 
ture which exceeds the domestic labor supply. During peak harvest 
periods of crops such as snap beans, sugar beets, pickles, and some 
fruit, it is necessary to have as high as 75,000 seasonal workers 
throughout the State. Because of the severe winter it is impossible 
to provide work for these workers on a year-round basis. Migra- 
tory workers have been used for years and every effort is made to 
find qualified and willing domestic labor, most of it recruited from 
the State of Texas. Since World War IT it has each year become 
increasingly necessary to supplement this labor supply with the use 
of Mexican nationals. 

The use of these Mexican nationals has been made possible through 
Public Law 78 and its annual extension. Even though H. R. 3822 
provides for an indefinite extension, the fact that Congress still would 
annually appropriate funds would give it adequate control. The law 
provides that the Mexican nationals shall be admitted for temporary 
employment only if— 
sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing and qualified are not available 
at the time and placed needed to perform the work for which such workers are 
to be employed . 

It is certain that the Secretary of Labor is not very apt to provide 
workers in areas where domestic workers are now available. 

It is my understanding that an amendment to this bill has been 
proposed which would require the offering to domestic workers not 
only the wages and hours of work comparable to those offered foreign 
workers but also offering them transportation, housing and insurance 
benefits comparable to those provided foreign workers. I think we 
must. remember that the Mexican nationals are hired only after the 
domestic supply of workers has been exhausted, and it is with great 
reluctance that the farmer is forced, in order to save his crops, to 
go to the extra expense of paying these extra provisions in order to 
secure the nationals. These provisions were demanded during crop 
emergencies in past years by the Mexican Government and were in- 
cluded over the protests of farmer employers. You are dealing with 
two classes of workers inasmuch as the Mexican national labor force 
is made up of adult male workers who must pass a physical exam- 
ination conducted by the United States Public Health Service before 
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they are accepted for employment. The Mexican national leaves his 
family in Mexico and is prohibited by contract from freely moving 
about and selecting other employment. 

The domestic worker, on the other hand, has his family with him 
and is free to move about and accept or reject jobs as he sees fit. To 
attempt to furnish the domestic worker and his family transportation 
and medical insurance as is done for the Mexican national under con- 
tract would make costs to the employer prohibitive. It certainly does 
not appear possible to treat the domestic workers and the nat: als 
the same as regards these emergency provisions. 

With the permission of the chairman, I ask to be allowed to incor- 
porate a letter from the Michigan Farm Bureau, which expresses the 
views of 64,000 farm families in my State, in my statement: 


MicHIGAN Farm Bu may: 
Lansing, Mich., March 15, 1955. 
Michigan Senators and Representatives in Congress: 

Mr. C. L. Brody, executive vice president of the Michigan Farm Bureau has 
been keeping us informed of progress on legislation in regard to the Mexican 
farm-labor program. He may have visited with you on this matter during the 
past few days. 

The Michigan Farm Bureau, representing nearly 64,000 farm families in our 
State, has an important interest in the extension of Public Law No. 78. During 
recent years Michigan farmers have been using approximately 8,000 Mexican 
nationals largely in making sugar beet, pickle and onion crops and in harvesting 
of these commodities. It is very probable that without this Mexican national 
labor, sugar beets and pickles would be forced out of Michigan as we do not 
have domestic labor willing to work in these crops and stick to it. 

It is true that sugar beet production is being mechanized and that perhaps 
we shall reach the point where this labor will not be needed in this field. At 
present, however, this labor is necessary as these three crops listed above are 
important specialty crops in several areas and are important to our economy. 

Wage paid to the workers under the Mexican farm-labor programs are in line 
with rates prevailing for domestic labor on these same jobs. As pointed out, 
however, domestic labor is usually not available in any quantity for these 
operations, 

Failure to extend Public Law No. 78 would be a serious handicap to those 
farmers who depend on these specialty crops for major portions of their income. 
It would also affect adversely the economy of the communities depending on 
pickle processing plants, sugar beet factories, and other processing establish- 
ments. We do not believe that any available domestic labor will be displaced 
by continuation of this program in Michigan. 

We shall greatly appreciate your favorable support of H. R. 3822. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAN PB. REep, 
Assistant Legislative Counsel. 


Gentlemen, I feel I am speaking for the farmers of Michigan when I 
urge favorable action upon H. R. 3822 without amendment. I thank 
you for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Garuines. We are delighted that you are able to be with us 
today after the unfortunate attack by terrorists on March 1, 1954. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Any questions from members of the committee? 
If not, thank you kindly. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garuines. Now if Mr. Galarza, Mr. McLellan, and Mr. Mason 
would come forward to complete the testimony of yesterday. 

Mr. Hagen wanted to ask some questions. 
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STATEMENTS OF WALTER J. MASON, MEMBER, LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, AFL; AND ANDREW C. McLELLAN, CONSULTANT, TEXAS 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, AFL; AND ERNESTO GALARZA, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNION, AFL—Continued 


Mr. Hacen. I might take a little time here. 

Mr. Gartuinés. I want to say to the gentleman from California that 
this committee is going to sit here at your behest and we want to get 
the facts. 

So you may proceed. I do hope that we can sit until we finish up, 
even though the House is in session. 

There are some Members of Congress who are vitally interested in 
this subject, who have asked to come here and testify today. We 
would like to hear them. And then we have a few more on this list. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask Mr. Mason some questions first. 

Mr. Mason, I have gone over your statement, and the other state- 
ments of the other gentlemen and I would like to inquire about them. 
The statement is made in your presentation, Mr. Mason, that a great 
many of these legal Mexicans remain to swell the ranks of the wetbacks. 
Could you substantiate that ? 

Mr. Mason. That is the report that our representatives in Texas 
and California have reported to our national office. I believe the 
information that they received, the source of that information is the 
United States Employment Service in their particular States. 

Mr. Hacen. Have you presented those facts to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, the Border Patrol, and so on? 

Mr. Mason. I think our representatives here from the Texas and 
California area would be in better position to answer that question. 

Mr. Hagen. And they somewhat corrected that problem when they 
put on that big drive fast year, when they cleaned out a lot of the 
wetbacks, is that right? 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. One of the suggestions made by you and by the other 
two gentlemen is the recommendation that before the Secretary of 
Labor would certify need in an area, various things would have to be 
done. No, 1, a public hearing would be held and that would also be 
held with respect to determining wage rates, and the employers would 
have to publish and announce that they were offering to the local 
workers the same conditions that they would offer to importees. These 
conditions, as I understand it, are employment for a definite period 
with the guaranteed number of hours. 

Mr. Mason. Similar to the contracts these individuals enter into 
with the employer ? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes, the right to elect their representatives for bar- 

aining purposes, a minimum standard of housing and health, acci- 
Sent insurance and medical care, and a prevailing minimum wage. 


Mr. Mason. It should also include a tenure of employment. 

Mr. Hagen. Tenure of employment for a definite period. 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. With respect to the right to elect representatives, for 
example, the American labor has that right now, does it not? 

Mr. Mason. We probably have the right, but the employers refuse 
to recognize that right in most cases. 
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Mr. Hacen. There is not much you can do about that in this pro- 
gram, 1 mean. Theoretically, they have a right to form a union and 
do anything they want to, although they do not receive the protection 
of the N. L. R. B.? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. Of course there have been several court 
decisions which have not been favorable to whether or not the workers 
have a right to act collectively or not. I believe a recent case was in 
the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Hagen. I was wondering about this health or accident insur- 
ance and medical care. 

Isn’t it only insurance and medical care that is provided by the 
Federal Government while these people are en route ¢ 

Mr. Mason. I just do not know myself just how that is applied, but 
I believe that Mr. Galarza or Mr. McLellan could answer. 

Mr. Hagen. The Secretary of Labor shall provide such workers 
with subsistence, emergency medical care, and burial expenses, not 
exceeding $150, which may become necessary during transportation, 
and while such workers are at the reception center. 

Those are the only provisions in that regard and the contracts do 
not make such provisos once they get on the farm. 

Mr. Gauarza. Once the worker is on the job the contract provides 
for liability on the part of the employer. 

Mr. Hagen. It spells out that. 

Mr. Gatarza. That is not a Government responsibility. That is 
an employer responsibility. 

Mr. Hagen. Does the contract spell out that he has to provide sub- 
sistence ? 

Mr. Gauarza, The employer. 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. Gatarza. No, there is a charge made for subsistence. 

Mr. Hagen. En route? 

Mr. GaLArzA. En route the worker is provided with subsistence, but 
after he gets on the job he has to pay for his own or there is a deduc- 
tion made for his subsistence. 

Mr. Hagen. Actually what is the employer contracting to provide 
him ¢ 

Mr. Gaxarza. So far as subsistence or so far as insurance, acci- 
dents, and so forth, are concerned. 

Mr. Hacen. Insurance ? 

Mr. Gauarza. Iygsurance. The employer is responsible for taking 
out accident insurance for the worker once he is on the job. But the 
employer is not responsible for providing him with subsistence. The 
worker has the option of either taking his meals on the ranch and 
paying for them, or he may make other arrangements. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, the employer guarantees something in 
the nature of workmen’s compensation ? 

Mr. Gatarza. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. To the limited extent that he is injured, they will pro- 
vide hospital and medical care? 

Mr. Gatarza. That is right. And insofar as arrangements have 
been made by growers’ associations for medical care on the job under 
this insurance plan. 

Mr. Hacen. Medical care, periodic medical care, medical checkups ? 
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Mr. Gatarza. Mostly during illness. I do not think that it involves 
periodic checkups. If a man gets sick, he is sent to a clinic or to a 
doctor for treatment. 

Mr. Hagen. There is minimum provision for housing, is that cor- 
rect, in the contract ? 

Mr. GarArza. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. Do they vary from State to State? 

Mr. GauArza. They must vary because these are State standards. 
For instance, in California, the State government is in charge of hous- 
ing standards and housing inspection. And the Government takes 
those standards as the going standards that are to be applied in the 
case of Mexican nationals. 

Mr. Hacen. No Federal standards of their own? 

Mr. GatarzA. Not in the camps that I have seen in California. The 
inspection is made by the State agents. They apply the State code. 

Mr. Hacen. How about Texas? 

Mr. Gararza. I do not know about Texas. 

Mr. McLetxAn. The only provisions is for adequate housing. Of 
course, that is a broad interpretation. I think that is the wording 
of the International Labor Agreement: “adequate housing will be 
provided.” 

As Mr. Galarza has said, it is the standards set by the Texas Em- 
ployment, the State Employment Commission. 

Mr. Hagen. The Federal Government accepts the State determi- 
nation of what is adequate? 

Mr. McLetxan. Yes, presumably. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Mason, you also state in your prepared paper that 
there is no sincerity in administration of the program, and incident- 
ally, with charges like this, I think the responsible Government agents 
should reply: “There is no sincerity in the administration of the 
program.” 


The legals engaged in the occupation of agriculture— 


and then you quote Jerry Holleman as executive secretary of the AFL, 
in a report to George Meany in which he states that the agreement 
has broken down by the absence of USES employment program and 
staff—compliance staff—there is no black list of illegal employers 
filed, minimum wages are not enforced, and 30 cents an hour is a com- 
mon wage in certain parts of Texas. That is even being paid to men 
who are really employed as carpenters and plumbers and welders, and 
so forth, which is a pretty broad statement. That cuts the heart out 
of the building trades and this arises from permitting farmers to se- 
lect their specialists in Mexico. 

I realize I have lumped together a lot of things here, but I would 
like to have your comment on that as to why the Department of Labor, 
and so forth, in permitting these practices to go on, if they do go on. 

Mr. Mason. Well, as I stated before and as is indicated in my state- 
ment, that is the report we have received from the secretary of the 
treasury of the Texas Federation of Labor. Mr. McLellan, I be- 
lieve, is on his staff and has made this investigation, and I believe that 
this report is the result of an investigation that Mr. McLellan has 
made. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask him then, have you sought out 
specific instances of farmers employing these Mexicans as carpenters 
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and welders, and so forth. Have you reported them’ to the proper 
authorities and what action have you gotten ? 

Mr. McLetuan. Yes, sir. In one particular ase in Starr County 
where a group of braceros was engaged in building a packing shed 
through a series of telephonic conversations with the United States 
Immigration Service in the Dallas office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, we were able to put a stop to the braceros working on 
that particular job. That, I think, was in January of this year. It 
might have been December of last year. It was in the wintertime. 
That particular job was stopped. And citizen labor went to work. 

I would like to answer the other questions. 

In 1953, in company with the executive secretary of the American 
GI Forum, which is a Latin-American veterans organization vitally 
interested in the problems of the Latin Americans, we made a survey 
which extended from E] Paso, Tex., to Brownsville, Tex. We tried 
to cover every phase of this domestic migratory labor problem, the 
wetback problem, and the bracero problem. The study was made 
betweeg the month of May and the latter part of September. At that 
time we found in regard to the compliance staff in the field, two com- 
pliance officers stationed at El Paso. One of the compliance officers 
covered an area encompassing, I believe it was, 8 counties and covered 
2 large associations of cotton growers, the E] Paso Valley Growers 
Association and the Trans-Pecos. 

The other compliance officer, I think, worked in the New Mexico 
area. We found a compliance officer in Eagle Pass, Tex. 

I think his district, the amount of area that he had to cover, was 
something like 85 or 86 counties. The next compliance officer we 
found in the border area was in Laredo, Tex. He covered the Laredo 
area, and the Wintergarden area. 

The next compliance officer we found was in MeAllen, Tex., at 
that time there were two, the compliance officer and probably an assist- 
ant. And he was, I believe, a super, as well as being a compliance 
officer—he was a supervisor for an extensive area in the border. 

I think he went as far west as Eagle Pass in a supervisory capacity. 
The next one was in San Benito, Tex., and this officer covered every- 
thing in that particular area around the coastal bend country, prob- 
ably, I think, it took in 2 or 3 Mexican consulte districts. My con- 
ception of the program was that these compliance officers were located 
in Mexicon consular districts and each one was responsible for covering 
so many consular districts. 

That was the compliance staff as we found it in 1953. 

In February of this year, last month, I could not locate a compliance 
officer in San Benito. There is a compliance officer, probably two, in 
McAllen, Tex. To my knowledge there is no compliance office in 
Laredo. I could not locate one in Eagle Pass. 

Mr. Hagen. This responsibility is to see, among other things, that 
these legals are not building houses, and so forth? 

Mr. McLeuian. Yes, sir. He is the compliance officer, representing 
the United States Employment Service to see that all of the provisions 
of the international labor agreement and the individual work contracts 
are adhered to. 

Mr. Hagen. He is also the man who compiles the blacklist, if it is 
compiled ¢ 
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Mr. McLe.xan. I think the blacklist is compiled with informa- 
tion—for instance, under the mechanics of this international] agree- 
ment, when complaints are filed with the compliance officer, as far as 
I understand that, he makes a complaint either by himself with the 
approval of the Mexican Consul, or makes a joint investigation with 
the representative from the Mexican consular district where he is 
stationed. 

Mr. HaGen. You say there has been a complete failure in Texas to 
compile these blacklists, do you? 

Mr. McLexian. To my knowledge the last blacklist was compiled 
jointly between the United States section of the program and the 
Mexican section of the program, and issued in April 1953, I think. 

Mr. Hacen. Was that complete, a complete list ? 

Mr. McLean. I do not think it was complete. 

Mr. Hacen. You think it should be more current? 

Mr. McLetuan. I say this: I saw a copy of the blacklist, and this 
investigation that we made, the joint survey on the wetback program, 
in that we found wetbacks and braceros working on the same farms 
which is a violation of the international agreement and yet when we 
checked the blacklist for the names of these particular farmers, we did 
not find them there. 

Mr. Hagen. That is another failure of the administration. 

Mr. McLetxan. I would say so, sir. 

Mr. Gauarza. May I add two points to supplement Mr. McLellan’s 
comments on these two—— 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Gatakza. Two years ago, when I was in the Imperial Valley, 
I found that one compliance officer was responsible for checking 
the contracts of 9,000 Mexican nationals in that area. I think that is 
a significant comment. 

The other is that I would like to direct your attention. I do not 
have the record or the report, but it is available, the Central Labor 
Council of San Diego, Calif., 2 years ago made a detailed study of 
the employment of Mexican nationals in San Diego County, in vari- 
ous crafts and trades such as plumbing and the facts which they 
assembled are available; they can either be requested directly by the 
committee or through the AFL. Iam sure we could get them for you. 

Mr. Hagen. Also you made reference—Mr. Mason made reference 
to the fact—that part of this difficulty arises from the fact that the 
farmers can go down and select their specialists and they select the 
carpenters and plumbers, and so forth. 

How would you remedy that? 

Mr. McLe.ian. How would we remedy that? By stricter compli- 
ance. The entire failure of the program to be successful is because 
of the complete breakdown of the compliance field. We realize there 
are too few officers in the field. It is impossible for compliance officers 
stationed in Eagle Pass, Tex., to cover a district which takes in 85 
or 86 counties. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Mason, you and the other 2 gentlemen recom- 
mended 1 change in the law: The implementation of the business re- 
quiring that the farmers offer wages equal to those comparable skills 
in the area. I would assume that you would equate these farm activ- 
ities, we will say, with hauling bricks on a building job or something 
like that. Isn’t that what you contemplate there? 
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Mr. Mason. I think I would leave it up to the discretion of the 
State employment service, whoever makes that determination as to 
what is Comparable work, I mean, “stoop” labor, and then you have 
certain skilled trades, I believe, in agricultural work, certain types 
of work. And I think “stoop” labor could be compared to ordinary 
construction labor, similar types of labor within an area. 

Mr. Hagen. Of course, you, in your own organization, might be 
running into difficulty there because one of the problems, for example, 
of unemployment insurance, has been the reluctance of the man who 
is engaged in construction labor to go out and pick cotton or peaches 
or chop cotton. I mean, he claims that is not comparable to his skill, 
and still is eligible for unemployment insurance. I think you are 
getting into a difficult area there. 

Mr. Mason. As I stated before, I would leave that up to the deter- 
mination of the people within that particular crop region, what skills 
are comparable to the type of work that this labor is needed for. 

Mr. Hagen. Definitely you do not want to merely accept the going 
rate for picking peaches, or chopping cotton, that has persisted in 
the area. You do not think that is adequate ? 

Mr. Mason. I would have to see the type of work, myself. It so 
happens that I have never been out there and seen this type of work 
erieeeak So I am not in a position to determine what is com- 
parable, what type of work would be comparable to the type of work 
that these Mexican nationals are imported in here to perform. 

Mr. Hagen. I believe Mr. Galarza wanted to comment. 

Mr. GaAuarza. I would like to warn the committee that in the year 
1955, you are dealing with this situation: The corporation farms that 
have been pushing this program now since 1942 have actually accom- 
plished this; they have built up a record of wage depression over the 
last 12 years. In other words, the record shows from 1942 to 1955, 
much as it may surprise you, agricultural labor in the Southwest has 
been on a declining wage curve. If you take 1955 as your benchmark, 
you will actually take as a yardstick, the end product or the result 
of this persistent and continuous drive downward on agricultural 
wages, 

That is one factor that has to be taken into account very, very 
carefully. 

Mr. Hagen. Maybe we can establish a parity period for wages. 

Mr. Gatarza. I would be delighted to open up a discussion on the 
concept of parity wages. 

Mr. Hagen. Another recommendation is that public hearings be 
held in the major crop area in determining (1) the need for labor; 
(2) what the prevailing wage rate is. 

That seems like a relatively uncomplicated proposition. I was 
wondering what source the objection to that might be—I would like 
to have your comment on how you conceive that this would work, 
and also at this point I would like to interject the thought that the 
Secretary now has the responsibility for determining the prevailing 
wage rate. Actually, your contention would amount to the fact that 
he 1s not doing a good job. 

I notice reference in these statements to the fact that the Secre- 
tary merely rubber stamps the recommendations of some local 
employment agency. 

60648—55——14 
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Mr. Mason. That is our understanding. With respect to public 
hearings, we made that proposal before this committee for the past 
4 or 5 years. And we had been advised by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on several occasions that the Secretary does have that right 
under the law to hold these public hearings before making determi- 
nations on the need and what the prevailing rate should be. 

However, the Secretary of Labor has never held any hearings before 
making these determinations. And that is the reason we would like 
to see this time the thing spelled out in the law and making it a re- 
quirement before any determination is made that a public hearing be 
held within each crop area in which all parties concerned would be 
invited to attend, and the workers within that crop area would have 
an opportunity to express themselves and to find out what methods 
are being used in determining what the prevailing rate is, and what 
need there is for a particular request that is received from some of 
the farm corporations. 

Mr. Hagen. At that point, what is your opinion of the method 
being used? How are these prevailing wage rates arrived at? 

Mr. Mason. It is our understanding that the wage rates, the pre- 
vailing wage rates, are whatever the farm corporations offer. They 
may offer 60 cents this year, and maybe 65 cents next year, or 40 cents, 
whatever they think the market will take. 

Mr. Hacen. Are you saying that the Secretary of Agriculture pres- 
ently goes to the local farm organizations and asks what they are 
willing to pay and then accepts that as the prevailing wage ? 

Mr. Hacen. That is the report you receive ! 

Mr. McLetian. Right. 

Mr. Hagen. That is the report you receive ? 

Mr. Mason, have you ever complained to the Secretary about this 
or importuned him to have hearings, and what responses have you 
gotten / 

Mr. Mason. Informally we have discussed it a number of times. 
T have done so, with the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Siciliano. 

Mr. Hacen. What is the reply Mr. Siciliano made to your request 
to hold hearings ? 

Mr. Mason. Well, he did not see any need for it. Of course, I never 
did find out. 

Mr. Hacen. Theoretically, the Secretry of Agriculture represents 
the agriculturists ? 

Mr. Mason. I do not mean the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hacen. I mean that. You say there is a need for it. He says 
there is no need for it. 

Mr. Mason. He says that he is advised by his Bureau—Farm Place- 
ment Bureau—that there is no need for it. But I never did find out 
the reason for not wanting to hold these hearings. 

Mr. Hacen. I mean did 

Mr. Mason. Because I know that it would clear up a lot of mis- 
understanding that exists fr6m time to time as to how these deter- 
minations are arrived at. 

Mr. Hacen. Did he indicate that he might not have the personnel 
or that this would slow down the process of recruitment when needed, 
that it would be ineffectual or something? 

Mr. Mason. No; he did not. ; 
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Mr. Hagen. Gave you no reason at all for failure to hold hearings? 

Mr. Mason. No. 

Mr. Hagen. You want a requirement in the law that he hold 
hearings ¢ 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. I think that the suggestion is worthy of thought by this 
committee. 

I would like to hear some comment on the other side on that. par- 
ticular proposal. 

In your opinion, do you think this proposal for comparable wages 
would really be workablo? They have had an awful lot of trouble, 
I know, in various questions on wl at was comparable employment. 
It presents a huge problem. 

Mr. Mason. I think that could be worked out by the parties them- 
selves, in the particular area in which these wor ‘kers are recruited, 
what is comparable to the jobs that they are recruited for. I think 
a fair determination could be made provided they have public hear- 
ings and the workers themselves have an opportunity to express them- 
selves, and the present wage data on similar work within that par- 
ticular crop area. 

Mr. Hagen. Actually, at a minimum you would be satisfied with 
the opportunity to present evidence as to wages in agriculture in that 
area, wouldn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. Is there any requirement in these contracts that a mini- 
mum of 50 cents be paid ? 

Mr. Mason. I understand it is just an agreement between Mexico 
and the United States. I do not think there is any written agreement. 

Mr. Hacen. That has been one of the proposals that labor has asked 
for isa minimum wage. It has never been granted. 

Mr. GauarzaA. May I add a comment? This is just a footnote. 

There is in the current setup, Mr. Hagen, the contracting centers in 
the United States which are the labor pools from which the nationals 
are taken for employment on the ranches; there is supposed to be a 
posting of the wage rates offered on the jobs to which these nationals 
are directed. As soon as this agreement went into effect 2 years ago, 
or about a year and a half ago, I went to the Imperial Valley recruit- 
ing center in El Centro and I asked to be shown the posted rates. 
They were not available. That illustrates again how the system is 
working. What happens is that when the individual worker is con- 
tracted he is told what he is going to be paid, and that figure is writ- 
ten into his contract. But there is nothing in the agreement that speci- 
fies that he shall get so much. There is a lot of negotiation going on 
between the Federal agencies in this country and the Mexican Govern- 
ment that lays the foundation, the groundwork for it. But the wage 
rate is stated in the individual work contract before the man leaves for 
the job. 

Mr. Hagen. It is stated, you say? 

Mr. Mason. In his individual work contract. 

Mr. Hagen. You mean like 50 cents per hour, not the prevailing 
wage ¢ 

Mr. Mason. It says at so much per hour, or the prevailing wage rate. 

Mr. McLenian. Whichever is higher? 

Mr. Gauarza. As I recall, the last contract which I saw—— 
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Mr. Hagen. So the braceros are informed of what the minimum 
wage rate is. 

Mr. Gauarza. Before they leave the contracting center, they know 
what they are going to get. 

Mr. Hagen. There is no minimum-wage aspect in this. It is the 
prevailing wage concept entirely without restriction. Is that right? 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. You made some reference to 50 cents. 

Mr. McLe.ian. The 50 cents—since the 50-cent minimum was 
established, that automatically becomes the prevailing wage. 

Mr. Hagen. There is a 50-cent minimum ¢ 

Mr. McLeuuan. Yes, sir. It has always been my understanding 
that there was a 50-cent minimum. ’ : 

Mr. Hacen. Between the United States and Mexico? 

Mr. McLexuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Also in your statement you say that in Texas certain 
parts they pay 30 cents. 

Mr. McLe.uan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Some of these employers falsify their payrolls. Have 
you presented these facts to the local, United States attorney down 
there ? 

Mr. McLetian. We expect to. We are compiling data on that now. 

Mr. Hagen. What kind of cooperation have you gotten from the 
Justice Department on that? 

Mr. McLe.xian. We haven't fully completed the investigation but 
we are continuing in the field and taking as many statements as we 
can. And, as I explained in my statement of yesterday, it is difficult 
for us to secure information from braceros who are actually working 
because they are reluctant to give that information until such time as 
their contract expires. Once they know that there will be no extension 
of contract on that particular farm, then they are willing to talk. 
That is one of the difficulties we are encountering down there. 

(A brief recess was taken from 10:50 a. m. to 11 a. m.) 

Mr. Garuines (presiding). The committee will be in order. 

We will proceed. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. McLellan, again in your statement you say that 
in this recruiting of these braceros in Mexico, first they have to pay 
a 50-peso fee to get their exit permit, and then they have to pay a 
300-peso fee to somebody to get an interview. I assume that is a 
little graft ? 

Mr. McLe.ian. That is in Mexico. That is the mordido bite. 

Mr. Hagen. I heard the statement made by growers, for example, 
in this country, in justification of this border recruiting, that one 
reason the Mexican Government was opposed to border recruiting was 
precisely this factor—someone in the provinces was taking some 

raft. 
Mr. McLexian. Sir, may I say this: One of the major objections 
which Mexico has to border recruiting is much the same as we have. 

It will cause a terrific migration of aspiring braceros from the 
interior up to the border, the very thing that will only complicate a 
bad situation which now exists. I do not think that moving the 
recruiting centers from the interior of Mexico to the border will 
eliminate this system, this unhealthy system. 
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The problem has been given wide discussion in the Chambers of 
Deputies in Mexico and also in the Senate. A number of officials 
guilty of this practice have been jailed but the —_ still continues. 

I do not think any geographical change of recruiting will affect 
that particular system. It will take et harsh action which the 
Mexican Government is really trying to take. Our opposition to the 
border recruitment is basically the same as the Mexican Government. 
It has caused a heavy population shift from the interior States 
up to the border, which only’ makes the border patrol task much 
more difficult. 

Mr. Hagen. Has it ever been discussed with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, the possibility of using officers of the Immigration Service to 
work in these interior areas of Mexico and handle this? 

Mr. McLetian. They do. 

Mr. Hagen. They do? 

Mr. McLetxan. Yes, sir; each recruiting center in Mexico has an 
immigration officer, United States immigration officer. There is a 
Mexican section of the recruiting center and there is an American 
section of the recruiting center. Each United States section has an 
immigration officer. 

Mr. Hacen. What I was trying to get at is how do you eliminate 
thesé payoffs ? 

Mr. McLeutxan. That is the problem for Mexico. That is not for 
us, the United States Government. 

Mr. Hacen. You indicated that it is part of the problem of this 
country. By the time the man gets the job, he has such a stake in 
it he is subject to coercion. 

Mr. McLetxian. I do not see how the United States Government can 
step into the internal affairs of Mexico. It isa problem which Mexico 
is very much concerned with because of the tremendous amount of 
publicity given to this problem last year in the big dailies in Mexico 
City. 

Mr. Gavarza. May I interject? When the program of recruiting 
Mexicans was first posed in 1942, I was then employed at the Pan- 
American Union, and in a memorandum which I think is on record, we 
anticipated that this system of widespread graft would become natural 
and anticipating that, we made a proposal. We suggested that the 
International Labor Office be entrusted with the mechanics of recruit- 
ment in Mexico, thereby making it an internationally controlled 
operation. We felt that that would remove the temptation for Mex- 
ico or Mexicans to make a graft out of it. 

As I recall, that was turned down by both Governments. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, apparently it is not politically feasible, then ? 

Mr. Gaxarza. Probably not. But still worth discussing. 

Mr. Hagen. You are from California, Mr. Galarza, and I am from 
California. In your statement, you make various references to large 
scale corporation farms. Do you know what percentage of these 
legals is employed on farms of various sizes ? 

Do you have any statistics to show that? 

Mr. Gauarza. We do not have any statistics for the current year. 
I can only say from about 7 years’ observation in areas such as Impe- 
rial County on the large cotton ranches on the west side of the valley, in 
Salinas, in some of the big fruit operations in the northern part of 
the Central Valley, I would say that the associations which control 
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the contracting and distribution of the nationals are the ones that 
control the labor pool, and the associations are in turn controlled by 
the big corporation farms. There are many small farmers who are 
members of those but they do not have the ruling voice so that the 
control of the labor pool, to answer your question in part, is in the 
hands of these associations which are in turn the representatives of 
the large production units. 

Percentagewise the picture is this: That many small farmers use 
small numbers—1, 2 2, 3, 5, 10 Mexicans—but the big blocs such as for 
instance, in the Imperial Valley, are employed by the Di Giorgios, by 
the Russells, and by D’Arrigo—by the big operators. 

Mr. Garuines. Is it your intent to prejudic e the minds of this Con- 
gress because some big farmers do use some of this labor, is that it? 

Mr. Gatarza. That is not my intent to prejudice the minds of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Garurines. You testified yesterday about the big farmer who 
was going to use this labor, isn’t that what you said ? 

Mr. Gavarza. I have said before 

Mr. Garnines. That is the corporation farmer? 

Mr. Gauarza. I have said before and I will say again, because the 
record sustains me, that the evils, the malpractices, the inefficiencies 
that characterize the present system are due to the demand and the 
pressure made by the corporation farmers. 

Mr. Garuines. You oppose the present system in America that a 
man can own a large farm? Do you oppose that system ? 

Mr. Gauarza. I did not say that. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you say it now? 

Mr. Gatarza. No, I do not. 

Mr. Garuineés. Are you urging that this Congress carry out your 
wishes because a man might own 100 acres of land or more - is that it? 

Mr. Gauarza. I have never said that, Mr. Chairman, and I do not 
think you can make me say it. 

Mr. Gatuines. I am glad to get your views. 

Mr. Gauarza. I am only saying that the way the present system 
operates is to the detriment and the i injury of thousands and thousands 
of farm workers, and the reason why it does not work better is because 
the interest of the corporation farmers see to it that it does not work 
better ; that is what I am saying. 

Mr. Garuines. You used the term corporation farmers—that this 
program was set up for corporation farmers. 

Mr. Gararza. Mainly it is. 

Mr. Gatruines. Now, you are saying that these corporations control 
the associations although the small] farmers do use some of labor. 

Mr. Gaarza, That is true. 

Mr. Gatuines. Where? 

Mr. Gaxarza. The setup of the association is that. You see, these 
labor pools are auniinedien associations of employers. These repre- 
sent large and small farmers. The dominant voice in these associa- 
tions is that of the corporation farm, not of the small farmer. 

Mr. Garuines. Of course they have associations. It is the only 
way in the world they will get the labor. All sizes of farmers join 
the associations, and you would make the corporation farmer the 
whipping boy. But you do not disapprove of a man owning 100 or 
500 or 1,000 acres of land ? 
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Mr. Gauarza. No,sir. I have never said that. 

Mr. Garutnes. It was, and is, my purpose to get your full observa- 
tions on this matter. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all right. In that connection, 1 would like to 
make this observation, Mr. Galarza. Probably what you say is true 
to the extent that major users even percentagewise are very large 
farms, but also it is true that there are small farmer users ? 

Mr. Gauarza. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Actually, that has been the experience in California, 
that the small farmer is in a poorer competitive position in recruiting 
labor ¢ 

Mr. Gaxarza. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Hacen. Than the large farmer / 

Mr. Gauarza. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Because he operates closer to the vest, so to speak, his 
margin of profit is smaller, he cannot offer the housing, for example, 
that some of the larger farmers can. 

Mr. Gaxarza, I think you will find that it is true, the small farmer is 
at a disadvantage competitively in the labor market whether he is 
hiring Mexicans or any other kind of labor. The same condition goes 
which operates to make it harder for him.to get the best labor and to 
hold it, apply whether it is Mexican nationals or migrants from Okla- 
homa or Texas or whatever type of labor you are talking about. 

Mr. Hagen. The point I was trying to make is, if there is a shortage 
of labor, the small farmer would probably be the one that will wind 
up on the short end of the pole? 

Mr. Gaarza. I believe that is right. 

Mr. HaGen. Because I know some of these larger corporations are in 
much better position to furnish good housing, even higher wages. 

Mr. Gatarza. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. If it means getting the labor or not getting it? 

Mr. Gavarza. That is correct. 

Mr. Gatruin@s. Is Mr. Nicholas Dragon, Mr. A. T. Stevens, and 
Miss Rosalie Widman, in the room ? 

Mr. Hagen. I have a few more questions. 

Mr. GATHINGs, It is not my intention to limit your questioning the 
witness 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Galarza, in your proposal for public hearings, 
you suggest that they be conducted by wage boards which would 
have an equal representation of employers “and employees, plus a 
chairman who represents the public. Have you ever presented that 
to the Secretary of Labor? What has been his reaction? 

Mr. Gauarza. In years past we have not phrased it quite that way. 
We have not insisted on wage boards. We have been content or we 
would have been, if the wage hearing had been held by those agencies 
which are presently in charge of the program. In other wor -ds, the 
State Emplo oyment Service in cooperation with the Federal Service 
might hold such wage hearings. We had made that proposal time 
and again. It is a matter of record. Of course, it has never been 
accepted. 

Mr. Hagen. That has been presented to the Labor Department ? 

Mr. Gauarza. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. There has been a lot of talk here about inadequate 
enforcement of these compliance inspections, inadequate inspections 
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for compliance, and so forth. Does the proposed budget for the next 
year contain an adequate amount of money to provide the kind of 
administration that they need for a good program? Do you have 
any knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Gaxarza. You mean the proposed budget of the Department 
of Labor? I am not familiar with those. 

Mr. Hagen. I think the Department should be heard on that sub- 
ject and also on the question of these wage boards and these public 
hearings. 

Mr. Garurnes. I wanted to say to the gentlemen that we will wind 
these hearings up today. Anybody that wants to have anything to 
say had best get it in now, because we have held over now an extra day 
in order to give all of these people further opportunity to testify on 
this legislation. If it is necessary for the Department to come in here, 
we will have to get them in to answer anything that you have in mind. 
Any further questions now ? 

Mr. Hacen. That is all. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Let us hear now from Mr. Nicholas Dragon. 

Mr. Dragon. I would like to emphasize, if I may, some of the points 
with regard to this situation in my statement. I have with me Mr. 
Milton Plumb who is the secretary of the Mexican Trade Union Com- 
mittee who made a personal study of the matter on the border. 

We were there both in July and other times. I would like, if you 
so give me the right, to have Mr. Milton Plumb read a short state- 
ment. Then I will introduce into the record my statement and answer 
any questions and emphasize that a little bit. So it will save time 
that way. 

Mr. Garurnes. That will be all right, without objection. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON PLUMB, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE INFOR- 
MATION, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Puoms. I am appearing on behalf of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. We would like the record to show that what I 
say is said primarily for the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
although as secretary of the Joint Trade Union Committee. I will 
be happy to answer any questions about Mr. Noakes’ statement which 
were not asked yentiedas. He had to leave town and he asked me to 


pinch-hit for him in case any member wanted to question him about 
his statement. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Plumb, you wanted to file this statement? 

Mr. Piums. I do not want to file it because I would like to supple- 
ment it. 

I have, I think, data which substantiates many of the things which 
I say and I do not see how I can — file this statement, Mr. Chair- 

a 


man, because you are looking for the facts, you are looking for proof, 
and we are here to try and give you all that we can. 

So, if I may, I would like to proceed. 

Mr. Garutnes. You may read your statement, then. 

Mr. Pitums. Over the course of the last 2 years I have been privi- 
leged to make several trips to Mexico, covering our entire border 
from Brownsville to San Diego, for the primary purpose of investi- 

ating the workings of Public Law 78 and the conditions along our 
Sovdie which have developed as the result of the mishandling of the 
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wetback influx. I want to assure the committee at the outset that 
there can be no doubt that a great change has taken place within the 
past year along the entire 1,600 miles of our southwest frontier. Much 
of this change has been for the good. The CIO is quite ready to 
recognize that the Immigration and Naturalization Service has per- 
formed a major task in clearing the border areas of literally hundreds 
of thousands of wetbacks. 

Now wetbacks are still coming through but the change there is so 
obvious that the improvement is beyond dispute. However, the situa- 
tion is still serious. As an example of what is involved in this wetback 
influx, I have here a short story from the El] Paso Herald-Post of 
December 1, 1954. This is long after the drive. I would like to read 
it briefly. 

El Paso and Juarez police raided the city dumps and arrested 30 wetback 
scavengers. 

Four police loads of radio patrolmen surprised the scavengers as they slept 
beside the dump or searched for junk. 


The raid followed an order issued by Mayor Harvey that the dump be kept 
clear of the wethacks. 


Here is the important point, if I may interpolate there. 
A 14-year-old Juarez youth— 
that is a Mexican youth— 


was seriously injured yesterday when a bulldozer backed over him as he slept 
beneath papers on the dump. 

And then I will skip a few paragraphs, and read only this one at 
the end. 

A similar raid was carried out 2 months ago, and it was learned teenagers 
were buying dope and marihuana from scavengers or Juarez dope peddlers who 
set up refreshment stands at the border fence beside the dump. 

This is just part of the picture of crime, corruption, and even, as 
we see, the injury of a 14-year-old youth which comes from the callous 
way in which we have been dealing with this condition on the border. 

Mr. Garuines. I thought you just made a statement here in which 
you approved of the action of the authorities. 

Mr. Puums. I certainly did, Mr. Chairman. But I pointed out that 
the wetback influx is far from being fully stopped. 

Mr. Garuines. We will know, all of us, that it is not going to be 
stopped completely. 

Mr. Prums. This thing certainly could be stopped. Juarez is a 
well-fenced city. With adequate aceon patrolmen, with adequate 
efforts made, this kind of thing certainly could be prevented. 

Mr. Garuines. If you will defer for about 15 minutes we will try 
and get some other members back here. We will recess for the mo- 
ment, 

(At 11:15 o’clock a recess was taken to 11:40 a. m.) 

Mr. Gatuines. Now we can proceed with the reading of your 
statement. 

Mr. Piums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In addition to recognizing that the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has done a redviatte job, we are also ready to acknowledge 
that the appearance and testimony here last week of Rocco Siciliano, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, reflects to a significant degree a new 
awareness and a new interest in the problem of the farm-labor pro- 
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gram which the Department conducts under the terms of the law we 
are discussing. Mr. Siciliano is certainly to be congratulated for 
having placed the Department of Labor at least partially behind two 
of the basic criticisms which the organized labor movement has been 
making of the program for many years. 

Having said this, however, we must go on and say that the Labor 
Department’s proposals, in our opinion, definitely do not go nearly far 
enough to remedy the intolerable conditions on the border. 

We feel especially that the Department of Labor has been remiss in 
its responsibilities by not recognizing and frankly admitting the great 
inadequacy of its enforcement staff remains in not stressing this need. 
Now this is not a popular thing to do in terms of the attitude of Con- 
gress over the last few years, but it is essential that there be a real 
enforcement of even the present inadequate law. If this law were 
enforced properly, conditions would be improved to at least a signifi- 
cant, if minor, degree. ; 

Last year it was my privilege to visit the border at intervals approxi- 
mately 6 months apart. At the beginning of 1954, as for several years 
previous, the border was entirely open—so open, in fact, that it had 
been called an open sieve by a person no less qualified to comment than 
the former Governor of California, the present Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

Under such circumstances the contract-labor program was rela- 
tively meaningless in the areas near the border. 

The total number of contract workers used was such a small 
proportion at the border of the total labor force, which was made up 
largely of wetbacks, that the program there could be described as 
a farce. 

Statistics which you can readily obtain from the Labor Depart- 
ment will show how insignificant the contracting of legal Mexican 
workers was in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the Imperial 
Valley of California. 

It is my understanding that last year before the roundup only 900 
legal contract workers were used in the entire Rio Grande Valley. 
This year for the cotton crop alone 60,000 contract workers were 
brought in. In the Imperial Valley this year, in December, over 
10,500 contract workers were being used there in that month just in 
harvesting lettuce and carrots. The year before, there had been only 
7,000 in the entire Imperial Valley during the entire year. Evidence 
indicates that about 50,000 more contract workers were hired through 
the El] Centro recruiting station this year, and that is in the heart of 
the Imperial Valley. 

Then in the summer of 1954, in response to the many demands for 
action which organized labor had sails upon the Department of Jus- 
tice, Attorney Basen Herbert Brownell finally acted to clear the 
border areas of illegal aliens. I was in the Valley of Mexicali of 
Mexico and the Imperial Valley of California at the conclusion of the 
first such drive to round up wetbacks. This was conducted in the 
Imperial Valley of California at a time when the need for farm labor 
is at its lowest. The crops had been harvested and the temperature 
was 112 degrees. 

Every day that Nick Dragon and I were there the temperature was 
112 degrees. 
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I can assure the committee that following this roundup the agri- 
cultural areas in the Imperial Valley were generally free of wetbacks, 
although a considerable number, to my personal knowledge and obser- 
vation, were still passing through to areas in the North where their 
services were needed. : 

Others were working as domestics, I am informed by local people 
living in E] Centro and at Brawley, and no attempt was made to round 
up domestic workers at the time of this drive. It is interesting as a 
sidelight to say that the cab driver who picked me up when I arrived 
in El Centro to investigate this situation told me as we were going 
to the hotel, that I was lucky that he was there because he had just 
managed to deliver his first carload of wetbacks. 

He said that during the past 2 weeks when the drive was on, and 
the heat was on, he had not been able to get any through. I asked him, 
“What happened to you when you were caught hating them?” He 
said, “I lost my fare.” 

That is the type of situation that you have there. As soon as the 
border patrol is pulled away, the border opens up. 

Mr. Gevirtnne That is the reason Mr. Devaney testified he asked 
for supplemental help, that he did get 200 additional men and then 
got another 200 making 1,100. 

Mr. Piums. That is very fine, it is far from enough in the opinion 
of many. 

Mr. Gaturnes. How many do you think it would take? 

Mr. Prume. I have no idea. I have talked to border patrol officers 
all along the border after the recent increase in personnel and they 
all say the present force is far from adequate. 

Mr. Garuinecs. If more are needed, you will have to take it up with 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Piums. This is not your problem, but it is related to this. The 
dumping of hundreds of thousands of wetbacks into Mexico which 
cleared the Imperial Valley placed severe strains upon-the State of 
Baja California. The Governor of the State, Braulio Maldonado, 
personally gave me the figure that during the roundup as many as 
40,000 braceros a day fled into his capital city—Mexicali. This city 
is perhaps the most charming, but one of the least developed, of the 
border cities. It lacks the necessary sanitary facilities for its own 
needs under normal circumstances. 

In fact, Governor Maldonado was elected the first Governor of this 
new Mexican State in part as a result of a campaign which included a 
pledge to try to do something to improve the sanitary facilities of the 
capital city. The Governor has kept his word. A major sewer proj- 
ect was well underway at a cost of 10 million pesos at the time of my 
visit. The Lieutenant Governor of the State, Enrique Villegas 
Leyva, personally conducted me and other CIO representatives on 
a tour of this major sanitary improvement. 

The people of Mexico, against tremendous odds, are making tre- 
mendous progress in boosting their living standards. It is the func- 
tion of a good neighbor not to hamper them in this effort. 

Indeed, the importance of Mexico in international relations, be- 
cause all Latin America is very much affected by the attitude of the 
Mexican Government, is such that we should be actively helping 
Mexico in this great effort. 
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The roundup of wetbacks placed severe strains upon the limited 
resources of the city of Mexicali and the State of Baja Califernia. 
In early July literally hundreds of thousands of braceros were roam- 
ing about the streets of this city. 

Near the other end of the border in Nuevo Laredo in the State of 
Tamaulipas, the head of the CTM, Francisco Morales told me—and 
these are his words, which he used—that wetbacks had been brought 
there “in truckloads like cows.” “Truckloads like cows” is in trans- 
lation, a direct quotation. 

He and other CTM officials there had to go around and raise money 
to help feed these people who were unloaded 15 miles down the All- 
American Highway in the desert. If you have ever been down that 
highway you will know how barren it is, and how very unpleasant a 
place it is to be at this particular time of the year. 

At the center of the border. in Juarez, the heads of the CTM, Anas- 
tasio Hernandez, told me that in the State of Chihuahua a similar 
situation had arisen and the CTM there also had to make great efforts 
to find means of helping meet the problems of this tremendous influx. 

In Mexicali in early July, I saw literally hundreds of thousands of 
braceros in the streets. The Governor is justifiably proud that, as 
he told me, not one bracero died of hunger, because of emergency 
measures to feed them which he supervised, in which the National Gov- 
ernment of Mexico had to cooperate. 

Mr. Ruopes. I notice you use the term “bracero” and “wetback” 
interchangeably. Isn’t the usual meaning of the term “bracero” a 
legal Mexican worker ? 

Mr. Puump. It is only out of present custom in this country. You 
have a point there. But actually, in Mexico and in Spanish, a bra- 
cero is simply a farm hand. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Mr. Piums. That is the way I am using it here. I was not following 
common usage. I am speaking of the farm hand. 

Mr. Ruopes. This type of legislation is referred in some quarters to 
as wetback legislation. 

Mr. Garuines. To control the wetbacks. 

Mr. Piomps. It is argued that way. We would say that because of 
defects it has contributed to the wetback influx. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am in hopes that you will be able to tell us how 
we can do the thing better. 

Mr. Piums. We will try. 

This was a major achievement in terms of the limited resources of 
Mexico and it is fortunate from the standpoint of the interests of the 
people of the United States that the people of Baja California had a 
Governor with the ability and the courage and the loyalty of his 
people to be able to prevent a more serious result. 

However, despite the efforts of the Governor to alleviate the situa- 
tion, as a result of the roundup—I cannot recall whether it was the 
Governor or the Lieutenant Governor who gave me these figures, but 
Mr. Dragon was there and can confirm them—I was informed that 88 
braceros, forced into Mexicali by the roundup, had died of sunstroke. 
The number of deaths in the 112 degree sun in which the braceros had 
to stand while seeking food and transportation to their homes would 
have been much higher if Governor Maldonado’s wife had not, shortly 
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after his inauguration, given the land and building for a new Red 
Cross center, 

I visited this building and saw its limited facilities in the company 
of Sefiora Maldonado and Sefiora Aurora Jiminez de Palacio, the 
first woman member ever to serve in the Mexican Congress. Workers 
there at the Red Cross center assured me that their meager supplies 
had been virtually exhausted by the heavy number of patients they 
had had to treat during the roundup. 

This roundup in the Imperial Valley which opened the drive lasted 
a total of 14 days, and resulted in some 500 braceros in Mexicali being 
treated for sunstroke during that period. 

I have in my files Oring ag taken in Mexicali at the time of the 
roundup which I will be happy to make available to the committee if 
they wish to see them. 

I have here a picture of one of the very primitive feeding stations 
that had to be set up in this city, to take care of this. 

I have others of the braceros lined up waiting for trains and so on. 

Last December I returned to the border and visited the major border 
towns on both sides of our entire frontier with Mexico. 

The story of the cheating of legal Mexican contract workers is heard 
today from the Gulf of Mexico to the coast of Baja California. I heard 
it along the entire border in the month of December when I was there. 
It is common knowledge and the cause of bitter resentment among 
many Mexicans to whom I talked. The first person that I met when 
I entered Mexico on this trip, on the train going down to San Luis 
Potosi, was a Mexican bracero who told me that he had been cheated. 
He had been paid 35 cents instead of 50 cents that he had signed up 
for in the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. Did you report that to law enforcement authorities? 

Mr. Piume. No; I did not, sir. I will develop this because I want 
you to understand this situation. 

Mr. Garuines. What was his name? 

Mr. Puump. I did not get it. More accurately, I deliberately did 
not write itdown. I do not remember it. 

Mr. Garutnes. Where did he live? 

Mr. Prump. Well, right now, he is in Chicago. I can tell you this, 
sir: I would not like to reveal his name if I knew it for reasons which 
I will explain, but right now I can tell you that I have just had a let- 
ter from a Mexican newspaperman who was on the train and heard 
this interview. I will be glad to give his name, and he knows the 
bracero in question and wrote me of his present whereabouts. The 
newspaperman is Nicolas Laguna G., of the great Monterrey news- 
paper, El Norte. 

r. Gatuines. Can you tell us who this particular éne worked for, 
or to whom he was contracted ? 

Mr. Proms. No. 

Mr. Garuines, You were there for the purpose of getting this kind 
of information to come here to testify, and you have no information 
as to where he came from or who he was contracted to, how long he 
worked for 35 cents or 50 cents an hour, or how long he was cheated ? 
Where did you talk with him; was it on the train? 
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Mr. Prump. Yes, sir. On the train, in the observation car. Mr. 
Chairman, if I may, I would like to tell you what the problem is and 
why these reports of cheating do get around. 

Mr. Garuines. How long did you make this survey; when was it? 

Mr. Pius. I spent a total period of 2 weeks. 

Mr. Garuines. Starting when ? 

Mr. Piump. In December. I went out the week before the CIO 
convention opened in Los Angeles, and I then went back and spent 
another week coming back. If I may go on, I would like to leave 
this, but I will get back to it, because this is something which the com- 
mittee must know—why it is so difficult to substantiate these charges. 
1 will return to it, but 1 would like just to show the kind of approach 
that I made to his thing and then go into that, if you do not mind. 

It will be just a few minutes. ‘ 

Mr. Garuines. Go ahead. 

Mr. Piums. If I may defer that. 

Mr. Garurines. All right. 

Mr. Puiump. I have personally talked to scores of Mexicans, and 
I would estimate in all the figure runs up almost to 100 who have 
personally told me that they had been cheated out of—personally told 
me they personally had been cheated out of the contract wage. ’ 

I might say, in order to explain to this committee why Mexicans 
were ready to talk freely to me, that I carried with me.an officially 
authenticated letter from Fidel Velazquez, secretary genera] of the 
CTM, and one of the most respected national leaders in present-day 
Mexico, which introduced me to CTM leaders throughout Mexico and 
directed them to give me their full cooperation and all information 
that I desired. 

I would like to say also that my investigations were not confined 
to tourist haunts. I went to workers’ homes and to nontourist bars 
of the cities I visited. I spoke to Mexican wetbacks, legal contract 
workers, Mexican newspapermen, Government officials on both sides 
of the border, and officials of the MeXican Confederation of Labor 
(CTM) in most areas. 

In bringing this deplorable situation to the attention of the com- 
mittee I want to make clear that while such a situation could only 
result from a virtually complete breakdown of enforcement of the 
terms of the contract under which Mexicans come into this country— 
if they are not lying, and I cannot believe that the number that I 
talked to are lying—this in itself does not necessarily reflect upon the 
sincerity of the Labor Department officials in enforcing this program. 

Persons have complained to me and have cited what they regard 
to be bias on the part of the individual compliance officers, and some 
of those compliance men to whom I have talked would, in my opinion, 
seem to be more interested in protecting the growers’ interests than 
that of the workers. Still, nevertheless, it is clear that the few com- 
pliance officers which the Labor Department has are completely insuffi- 
cient to do the job which they are there to do. 

I want to tell this committee that when I brought the situation in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley to the attention of Mr. Siciliano at an 
informal discussion, he immediately, although I had not specifically 
requested an investigation, did make such an investigation and sent 
me under date of March 9 a report that had been furnished him by 
Mr. E. L. Keenan on the situation in the lower Rio Grande Valley. 
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Mr. Gatuines. You just want to incorporate that? 

Mr. Prue. I will just put that in. 

(The report referred to follows:) 

Marcu 8, 1955. 
In re lower valley of Texas kickback. 
Mr. Rocco C. SIcrLiano, 
Assistant Secretary. 
E. L. KeEeNAN, 

In reply to your memorandum of March 2, we dealt with this problem last 
fall in the lower valley of Texas. We had approximately 116 complaints in 
which it was claimed by workers they received less than 50 cents per hour. 
There was positive evidence in about one-half of those cases that employers 
had not paid the 50-cents-per-hour rate. 

In every one of those cases the employer paid the worker moneys due when 
confronted with the claim. In the 4rest of the cases, the evidence did not 
substantiate the contention. Bookkeeping records and payroll slips were exam- 
ined, and, of course, the workers were questioned for evidence. It is entirely 
possible that in some cases the workers signed statements presented by employers 
indicating that the worker had been paid at the rate of 50 cents per hour 
and did not receive that amount. However, in other cases where the worker 
made that type of complaint we were entirely satisfied that he had received a 
pay rate of 50 cents per hour where real work was involved. 

You will recall that thousands of workers finished their work in a very brief 
period of time in the valley and, despite the fact that we put additional com- 
pliance men in there, we did not have enough to give the type of coverage we 
would like to have given. On the other hand, we feel convinced now that any 
attempt to underpay the worker will be only in isolated cases. Employers 
throughout the area have learned that the wage rate will be enforced. 

It is our opinion that the failure to pay on the part of employers, who 
readily paid up when confronted with the claim, is a testing out of our enforce- 
ment procedure. 


You will note that in the lower valley of Texas the Labor Depart- 
ment had 116 complaints in which workers claimed they received less 
than 50 cents per*hour and that investigation by the Department 
showed that this was true in about one-half of the cases investigated. 

This is not a big number, but it is, to my mind, a significant admis- 
sion. Consider what is involved here. In most cases the employers 
in the area who do cheat their workers are smart. enough to know 
that if a complaint is filed they are likely to be challenged about this 
activity. The result is that before a worker is paid he signs a receipt 
showing that he had received 50 cents an hour and the employer 
then gives him the 35 cents which they have either reached an under- 
standing about previously or which the employer now makes clear 
is all he intends to pay. If one-half of the cases investigated stand 
up under such investigation in such circumstances, isn’t it obvious 
that there is something rotten about the way in which this program 
is being enforced? However, the mere fact that only 116 complaints 
were received by the Labor Department in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley is in itself, to my mind, convincing evidence that the Labor 
Department today is so far inadequately staffed that it no longer is 
even able to determine the actual situation in the area. 

When Mr. Keenan says that employers in the area have learned that 
the wage rate will be enforced he is talking what. Mexicans opposite 
the area would generally describe as “nonsense.” 

According to the official State census figures of Texas, there are 
roughly some 11,000 farms in the counties of Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, 
and Willacy which make up the Rio Grande Valley. 
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These are for the most part huge feudal baronies. The average 
size of 5,314 farms counted in Hidalgo County is 64 acres. Starr 
County’s 1,233 ranches average a size of 536 acres each. 

Cameron has 3,564 farms of 140 acres on the average. 

Immediately north of this area is the gigantic King ranch which, in 
reputation at ony is larger in itself than our smallest State. 

On July 15, 2 task forces of the Immigration Service started in the 
upper end of the valley with several hundred men and they swept 
southward. Some 70,000 wetbacks were rounded up and loaded into 
buses and taken out of the area into Mexico. 

Another 100,000, and that is a figure which was based upon checks by 
the Immigration Service, left voluntarily. These give some idea of 
the extent of the effect of the Labor Department’s checks upon law- 
lessness. How persuasive do you think just 58 admitted convictions 
would be to the 11,000 growers in the valley ? 

Before leaving this matter I want to point out that reports of 
cheating are also common in the Imperial Valley. Here, with 70 to 
75 cents as the so-called prevailing wage, th@ wetback rate of about 
35 to 50 cents an hour, is being paid. The difference in the wetback 
rate is caused not only by the higher wage levels in California, but 
by the fact that Baja California has the Mighest minimum wage law in 
Mexico, whereas Tamaulipas, opposite Texas, has one of the lowest. 

Mr. Gatutines. How long do you think it will take you to finish? 
I cannot tell where you are ad libbing, and when you are reading. I 
am trying to keep up with you... The biggest part of your statement 
appears to be from your notes. We have about 15 other witnesses. 
You have been on the stand now I would say about 25 minutes. 

You have several pages yet so far as I am able to ascertain. If you 
are going to filibuster I want to know it. We want to give you an 
et to give us the benefit of your views. 

r. Piums. We are trying to give you some facts, too. 


Mr. Garurnes. We are going to go on through and hear everybody. 


I would like very much to know whether you are filibustering. 

Mr. Piums. No, Mr. Chairman. I resent that, if I may, because we 
are here trying to present to this commitiee the facts which have led 
the labor movement, the united labor movement of our two countries, 
to this position. 

And I cannot see how trying to put facts in the record is a form of 
filibustering. This is vital for you. I am perfectly willing 

Mr. Gatrurnes. I am asking you how much time do you want to take 
away from some of these other witnesses ? 

Mr. Pitums. May I do this? 

Mr. Garuines. We have about seven or eight members of Congress 
who are waiting on you. 

Mr. Priume. I certainly do not want to keep them waiting. May 
I do this, may I ask that I be allowed to extend my statement by 
adding notes which I have made at the last minute, and then file it from 
this point on ? 

r. Garutnes. You can proceed in any way you wish. I do not 
want to shut you off. You have several pages left in your statement. 
If you want to read the statement and notes, too, we will listen to you 
just as long as we can but we want to get something to eat and get back 

ere at 1 o'clock. 
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Mr. Puums. I appreciate your problem although we are not anxious 
to hurry this thing through Congress as you apparently are. 

Mr. Garutnes. You said you had no intention of filibustering. 

Mr. Piums. Objecting to hurrying a bill through is not filibuster ing. 

Mr. Gatuines. You want to delay it? 

Mr. Piumps. I do not want to delay it in any way. We are anxious 
to have you make changes. If you would make the changes we want 
right away, we want you to do it immediately. 

Mr. Gatuincs. You never have given us any recommendation what- 
ever what changes you recommend be made? 

Mr. Ptums. We have made them through the Joint Committee at 
the beginning. We have made them through the A. F. of L. testimony. 

Mr. Gatutnes. We have that testimony. I am talking about you, 
yourself, 

Mr. Piums. I do not want to be longwinded but I do feel that every 

ar these hearings are called on short notice and hurried through. 
W e are now trying to substantiate the need for changes. 

Mr. Garutvas. You were not even on the list of witnesses. We 
came here to hear Mr. Dragon, and he deferred to you to read a short 
statement. 

Mr. Pius. I donot think heisinahurry. Are you? 

Mr. Dragon. I like Washington this time of the year. I am not in 
a hurry. 

Mr. Pitums. Seriously, I do not want to be an obstructionist in any 
way. Because I realize that you people have other duties. 

I am perfectly willing to submit to questioning on my statement 
as you desire, right now, but I would ask this: I have, late last night, 
added things which I think substantiate simply what I dictated in 
preparing this statement. I would like to be allowed to extend from 
this point on. 

Mr. Garuines. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Plumb, you made a rather serious accusation with 
reference to the Imperial Valley cheating by the association down 
there. And you prefaced that by stating that it was hearsay. 

Have you ever made investigations into that situation of paying 
less than the prevailing wage? , 

Mr. Pitums. My inv estigation was made by talking to Mexicans on 
the other side of the border as far as I could do so. This was not a 
thorough investigation. Admittedly 2 weeks is not going to make 
me an expert on the problem. All that I am reporting is that many, 
many Mexicans, and I have said and I say it again, I would say it is 
close to 100, have told me personally they have been cheated. 

Mr. Urr. I am calling your attention directly to your statement 
with reference to the Imperi ial Valley. 

Mr. Prius. I will not say all those are from the Imperial Valley. 
Most of them are from the lower Rio Grande area. That is the real 
trouble area. 

Mr. Urr. You were concerned when you heard those statements ? 

Mr. Pius. I certainly was. 

Mr. Urr. Were you concerned enough to go to the manager, Mr. 
Harrington, and ask to examine his books to see if they had paid 
the prevailing rates 4 
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Mr. Piums. I did not. I was simply on a survey tour of the entire 
border. I did not have time. This was a hit-and-run affair. I 
gathered what facts I could. 

Mr. Urr. To the best of your knowledge, Mr. Harrington has never 
refused to exhibit his association books ? 

Mr. Puums. I have never talked to him. 

Mr. Urr. I do not know him, with reference to hearsay, I would 
like to make just a brief statement so far as Imperial Valley is con- 
cerned, that is, an incident that just occurred the other day. Are you 
acquainted with Mr. Mark Durhan? 

Mr. Pius. I am not. 

Mr. Urr. CIO field man in Imperial Valley. He reported to the 
Farm Placement Center there were 200 domestics at Calexico, ready, 
willing, and able to work. Soa farmer discharged 50 of his nationals 
that he had under contract and made the request at the Farm Labor 
Replacement Center. Mr. Lydack, who is head of the Farm Labor 
Placement there, went down to Calexico and instead of 200 he found 
25, of whom only 2 were willing to work. So that the farmer lost 2 
days of harvest by discharging his nationals, and waiting for this 
false report or hearsay of Mr. Mark Durhan, and those are the kinds 
of things we get before this committee that are simply hearsay and no 
evidence of them. You contacted 100, you say, that said they were 
cheated. So far you have not given us a name or address or place 
from where you worked nor evidence of the fact that you complained 
to the employing body with reference to those men. We are just piling 
this record full of hearsay of people who go along the border. 

Mr. Ruopes. Will you vield? 

Do you have any idea how many people you contacted who said 
they had not been cheated ? 

Mr. Piums. No. I talked to many people about many things and 
did not discuss this subject with even half of them. 

Mr. Ruopes. You do not. have any idea of the percentage of people 
that you contacted who said they had been cheated? In other words, 
you were interested mainly—just a minute—you were interested 
mainly in compiling a record of those who had been cheated instead 
of those who had not been cheated ? 

Mr. Piumpr. I was interested in much more than that. I was try- 
ing to get a picture of the total situation on the border. I could not 
in 2 weeks do more than what any ordinary reporter does. I am a 
newspaperman by profession onal experience. And I did what I 
think any competent newspaperman would do. I ad to hit the high 
spots. I came back and wrote my story and at that point that was all 
that I could do. 

Mr. Ruopes. Being a newspaperman, if you do not get both sides of 
the story and find out exactly how bad the situation is percentagewise, 
wouldn't you think you had written a slanted story ? 

Mr. Pivmes. I will not say so, Mr. Rhodes. 

I reported the facts as I saw them, as I could get them. I do not 
think that it is the business of a labor newspaper to try to duplicate 
what is printed on the other side of the fence. I think it is our job 
to bring to the public facts which you cannot get any other way. 

Mr. Ruopes. You are an advocate and not a newspaperman. The 
only thing you are doing is trying to get facts which in your mind 
establish a preconceived notion. 
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Mr. Puvme. I had no preconceived notion of how this worked. 

Mr. Ruopes. You said that you felt it was not the function of the 
labor newspaper to present both sides of the picture. 

Mr. Piump. I say it is not a function of a labor newspaper to 
simply duplicate facts which can be found in the general press. There 
is a big difference, Mr. Chairman. We have only so much space. 
We do not have the millions of dollars to publish a paper that the 
average daily newspaper publisher has. 

Mr. Ruopes. Which paper did your article appear in? 

Mr. Piums.In the CIO News. . I may say they have been reprinted 
in part in Mexico. They have been reprinted in La Prensa of San 
Antonio. Perhaps elsewhere. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think it might be well if you would cease to describe 
yourself as a newspaperman in matters such as this. 

Mr. Ptums. I am appearing here, sir, as a representative of the 
CIO legislative department with a cause to advocate, but I would 
definitely deny that my story was based on any juggling of facts or 
any attempt at misrepresentation. 

Mr. Ruopes. I did not say that you juggled the facts. All I inti- 
mated and all I intend to say is that you just presented one side of 
the picture which, in my opinion, not being a newspaperman, I suppose 
I do not know, but in my opinion is not good journalism. There is 
no reason for us to get into that argument here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Piumr. Mr. Chairman, I am going to try to wind this up. 
There is one other point that I would like ‘to make on this—two other 
points if I may. 

First of all, on this business of why it is difficult to prove these 
charges: I have shown you first the matter of the receipt. The other 
is the simple human factor of the viewpoint of the Mexican in this 
situation. He is scared. He wants to be rehired and he fears a com- 
plaint will cost his job. In some areas, and not without reason, he is 
afraid of violence against him in retaliation. I have asked Mexican 
newspapermen about this, why is it so impossible to get documenta- 
tion, why isn’t the Mexican ready to stand up and say that he is willing 
to back up a person in a charge of this kind? 

And the answer they give me is this, that the cheated braceros go 
to their consul officer who is there to look after the complaints. The 
consul officer will show them a stack of complaints—they are at least 
600 behind all of the time—and they will say, “Look at these things 
which are much more serious, many more serious things than com- 
plaints in terms of simple monetary loss—abuses and mistreatments 
and tke like—which we have to look into. 

“You signed a receipt. I am going to have almost no chance—I am 
just not going to be able to get it ack. I will go into this if you 
insist, but it means pushing all of these more serious complaints aside.” 

The consul officers discourage these complaints because the case is 
almost impossible to win because of the receipt. This is a common 
practice, I am told by newspapermen in that area. 

So I want to make it clear that this is something which we are not 
able to substantiate by documentian. This is a job for investigators, 
which is not our job, and that brings me to my second point. 

We have been sitting here discussing this program for a long time 
and in the course of these hearings the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives has reported the appropriation bill for 
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the Department of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. It 
was passed yesterday, I am informed. In the report of that com- 
mittee, in the reference to this program on page 5 which you committee 
members will all be able to get and check, here is what the House 
Appropriations Committee has to say in reference to the request for 
funds for this program, and we have already said that the Labor 
Department did not make an adequate request in regard to compliance 
officers, in our opinion. 

The Committee says in its report: 

The amount allowed for operations during the first 6 months of the fiscal year 


of 1956 is equal to the total of the obligations for the first 6 months of fiscal 
year 1955. 


Here is the important point. I continue the quotation: 


It is the committee’s belief that any small increase in cost, due to recruiting 
all laborers from the interior of Mexico, rather than recruiting a portion of the 
laborers at the border, can be absorbed by some reduction in compliance 
activities. 

Here you have another arm of the Congress, saying they do not 
want even the kind of compliance which we have been pointing out 
to you. 

Mr. Urr. In your investigation, do you have in your possession one 
of these so-called false receipts or even a photostatic copy of one? 

Mr. Piums. No, sir. We have not. However, let me say this: 
I am ignorant as to how you are going to show that a signed receipt 
for 50 cents is false on the surface of “simply having the receipt 

Mr. Urr. You can follow it up by an affidavit by the man to the 
effect that he did not receive the amount for which he signed. 

Mr. Prums. May I say that the Joint Committee has a field repre- 
sentative in Texas, who is Andrew McLellan, and I am sure that he 
is working on this as he told you before and we are hopeful that 
we will definitely be able to get cases. We have already shown 
through the statement of the Labor Department that out of the 116 
complaints they received at least half of them when they went to the 
growers, the growers immediately said, this is the case. They did not 
argue the point at all. 

Mr. Garutnes. And made restitution. Made good the 50-cent level. 

Mr. Pius. In the case of the person that complained. I assume 

many others would be cheated. If one is cheated, it is a logical 
assumption that other workers are cheated. 

Mr. Garuines. Don’t you think that 116 out of the many, many 
thousands of workers that have come into this country is a mighty 
meager number ? 

Mr. Pius. I certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the purpose, then, of your testimony ? 

Mr_ Puiome. I think it reflects the facts. 

Mr. Garuines. You brought out that 116 people claimed they were 
underpaid out of many, many thousands along the border. 

Mr. Piums. I am perfectly willing, Mr. Chairman, to let the record 
show what I brought out. 

Mr. Garuines. We will let it show that, too. You said there were 
116 that the Labor Department stated that they had not received 50 
cents an hour ? 

Mr. PLUMB. The 116 is in the lower Rio Grande Valley alone. I do 
think it is an insignificant figure. I draw a different conclusion than 
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you, sir. In my mind it shows how inadequate policing by the De- 
partment of Labor is. In his statement yesterday, Mr. McLellan 
said there had been 621 complaints in the area since January 1954. 
The Department should know it is a much bigger factor and to say 
that this is nothing, that this is not going on, just does not square with 
what the Mexican people themselves believe. 

Mr. Garurnes. You want absolute perfection. 

Mr. Piums. I hope this practice is not going on, but I believe it is. 
I want it stopped. 

Mr. Garuines. We all want a better deal. We would all like to 
see a little better day. There are other folks that use this labor 
outside of that border area. We heard one this morning, and there 
are other sections of the United States that are interested in recruiting 
labor, who have to have labor to harvest their crops. 

Mr. Piums. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gatruines. And you will certainly not want to burn down the 
whole barn, would you ¢ 

Mr. Prose. Absolutely not. But I would like to point out just 
this, that Mr. Siciliano said here last week that half of the 309,000 of 
the contract braceros brought into the country last year, went to Texas. 
That 85 percent of those went to the 4 Border States. 

Mr. Gatnmines. That is right. No doubt about it. That shows that 
this legislation has eliminated to a large degree the wetback menace. 

Mr. Ptums. The 15 percent remaining, though, sir, out of 309,000 
is 46,350 which he said was used in 22 States. "I would like to point 
out for the record that that is an average of 2,100 workers per State 
and we are bringing about this situation on the border because of 
our concern for an average need for only 2,100 workers in States where 
there is much greater unemployment. 

I would contend that not even the four States which get most of 
the subsidy of this program benefit as a whole. You will recall that 
last year Chairman Cooley pointed out in the course of the debate on 
the “Go it alone” program, as we call it, that this program was of 
primary benefit for the four Border States. I would like to go a bit 
further and say that the program that does not even benefit these 
four States, but only several counties on the border. I think what 
Representative Poage brought out yesterday substantiates this view. 
Mr. Poage said that in central and northern Texas, they are now pay- 
ing Texans $1 an hour for labor. These farmers in northern Texas, 
and in central Texas, and in other parts of these Border States— 
because Texas is a eugnty big place and it is quite different in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley than in the other areas—these farmers in 
other parts of Texas, in your State, in Chairman Cooley’s State, are 
paying higher wages, but they must sell their harvest in the same 
competitive market as growers using this low-wage labor in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley. 

Mr. Garuitnes. We can make our own complaint and we can speak 
for North Carolina and Arkansas very well. 

Mr. Ptums. I am sure you can. 

I am through, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. We can take care of our own States very well. 

Mr. Piume. I will stop. I thank you for listening tome. I know 
this has been a strain because of your rush to get this through. If I 


> 
seemed to have pressed too hard it is only because I feel as Brother 
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Galarza tried to say to you, that this is something that involves human 
beings and we do not like to see human beings pushed around, 

Mr. Gatutnes. We did not push you around this morning, did we? 

Mr. Pius. Certainly not. I am not saying that, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. We have several more here. I just wondered if you 
wanted to read this statement, too? 

Mr. Dragon. No, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. We will print the balance of your statement in the 
record without objection, Mr. Plumb. 

Mr. Piums. Thank you. 

(The balance of the prepared statement of Mr. Plumb follows:) 


UNREAD PORTIONS OF THE STATEMENT BY MILTON PLUMB, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
INFORMATION, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, ON PusBLic LAw 78 AND 
H. R. 3822 


In the whole United States, in 1954, we are informed that the total number 
of complaints which the Labor Department processed was approximately 3,500. 
It is interesting to note that the ratio of complaints by workers against em- 
ployers was 3 for every 1 the other way. 

To us, the significant thing about Mr. Keenan’s statement is his remark that, 
“despite the fact that we put additional compliance men in there, we did not 
have enough to give the type of coverage we would like to have given.” That is 
the point we have been trying to make. The Department of Labor does not 
have enough compliance officers to give adequate coverage. Its own officer con- 
cerned with the situation in the lower Rio Grande Valley admits that there at 
least this was the case. 

But what did the Department of Labor do in its budget requests to rectify this 
situation next year? It made no significant request for additional funds for 
compliance officers, which is obviously the first step toward a realistic attempt 
to deal with this problem. 

In his testimony the other day, Mr. Siciliano, under questioning, indicated that 
the Labor Department was not in principle opposed to border recruiting. This, 
we think, is a serious mistake and a position which Mr. Siciliano could only 
take because of inadequate information about the evil results of border re- 
cruitment. I am well aware, having talked to them, that many Labor De- 
partment compliance officers—like the growers—favor border recruitment. 
Nevertheless, the whole concept of border recruiting rests on the assumption 
that this program must only consider the convenience of United States growers, 
and perhaps of the Labor Department recruitment men; it ignores completely 
the conditions which result from the program on the other side of the border— 
conditions which have made the Government of Mexico strenuously oppose it— 
os well as the adverse results affecting the welfare of United States workers. 

One result has been a big growth in the number of labor contract associations, 
who have a vested interest in seeing that a cheap supply of labor is always 
available at the border. In Texas, it takes only three men to get a charter as 
a labor contracting group. Today there are over 300 such associations in Texas. 
It is a profitable business—insurance premiums alone can net around $7 a head. 
Now, there is nothing wrong with making a business profit, as such, but we most 
definitely insist that we should not permit the kind of profiteering that has been 
going on under this program, which has as its basis the exploitation of human 
poverty and need. 

There is no question but that border recruiting draws workers from the 
interior of Mexico to our border, where, if they are rejected, or if they are not 
hired immediately, they cross illegally into this country and search for work on 
their own. Last December in San Luis Potosi, some 600 miles by road away from 
our border, I easily found and talked to several braceros who readily admitted 
that they had not any work contract but, nevertheless, were leaving for the 
border to go to work, I took pictures of some of them, part of which have 
been published in the CIO News, At the same time, in the same city, I spoke 
to a farmer who owned 300 acres nearby who said that, for several years, he 
had been unable to obtain enough braceros to meet his needs in harvesting his 
corn crop. Corn, I would point out to the committee, is the basic staple of the 
Mexican diet. Failure to harvest enough of it to meet Mexico’s need could 
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easily bring on famine, yet by our practice of tolerating illegal immigration, 
made easier by border recruiting, we are making it difficult for Mexico to meet 
her own needs for farm labor. 

Last May in San Antonio, the Most Reverend Robert E. Lucey, archbishop of 
San Antonio, gave me figures on the origins of 605 wetbacks brought to the deten- 
tion facilities in his area on May 9, 1954. I cite these figures here because they 
show conclusively that the origin of significant numbers of Mexican aliens 
is far in the interior of Mexico. 

Total number of aliens interviewed, 605. 

State of origin and number from each State listed : 


Aguascalientes 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila Queretaro 

Durango San Luis Potosi 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero Tamaulipas 
Veracruz 
Zacatecas 

Mexico, D, F 

Michoacan 


Pay per hour of work 
| Num- 
| ber en- 
| gaged Maxi- | Aver- | Mini- 
| mum age mum 


| Lah set alse als 





Cents 
17 


CMRI Dict on oes ort en ce anet cocoa cin.cepthisesaskekanaesdel 
Tractor driving - . _. 

Picking green beans-.- is Aoi it 
GR ta id, nbc uikitwigdicth>aphodenwactbalianeahi>in ‘ 


Picking tomatoes 

Picking cantaloupes............-...-- ‘ 

Pig is 05 sc dnetieshtininn at 

Packing shed 

Picking onions. - ----.- 
‘ef | he eepeere 

Picking peas 

ag RRB SPR tee es PP 
Cane IIE nh ccckacaccccsnewadeuasee 
Mechanie’s helper... - 

Aliens doing other work_.........--....---- 








! Per bushel. 


I would also like to direct the committee’s attention to the aspect of this 
program which affects parts of our economy other than agriculture. 

The low wages paid to illegal and legal Mexican workers in the lower valleys 
of Texas and California are one of the reasons why wages in other work besides 
agricultural labor are so low in these areas. The CIO believes that a job is no 
less demanding upon the laborer’s energy and time because of the State or 
county in which it is located, or because of the nationality of the worker who 
engages in it. .We believe that every laborer, whether in Texas or in Michigan, 
whether he is of our country or from Mexico, is entitled to a fair return for the 
labor he gives. 

I have stood on several morning at various gateways to this country from 
Mexico and watched thousands of Mexicans streaming into cities like Browns- 
ville and El Paso, I have watched the same swarm make their exit in the after- 
noon. I have taken pictures of these crossings and some of them have been pub- 
lished. These workers are employed in jobs which ordinarily would be filled by 
United States workers in this country because they are ready to work for a 
lower wage. In El Paso last December I was informed by a local official of the 
American GI Forum that there were 3,000 Mexican-American war veterans in 
the city and known to his organization to be out of work, but every day some 
15,000 Mexicans are “legally” crossing to work in El Paso. Newspapermen in 
San Diego told me that in December, long after the roundup of wetbacks, illegally 
entered Mexicans were still working in laundries, cleaning, construction, hotel, 
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and domestic work in their city. Official figures say that 150,000 Mexicans cross 
daily to work in Texas. Competent authorities estimate the number in Cali- 
fornia at 80,000. A CIO steelworker official who has been making a special study 
of this situation in El Paso told me that he has learned that 50 percent of the 
local members of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union, which was expelled 
from the CIO for Communist domination, are Mexicans who make this daily 
crossing from Mexico to jobs in the United States. Growers near Eagle Pass 
have made it a common practice to encourage their workers to go back to Mexico 
each night, since they thus escape the need to build housing for them. At AIl- 
gondones, where a similar practice has prevailed, the border has only recently 
been closed each night in an effort to discourage it. 

The CIO wants to make clear that it does not oppose the use of Mexican labor 
in the United States whenever and wherever it is needed. We certainly do not 
want to deprive any Mexican worker of an opportunity to earn money in the 
United States legally. But what is going on in this regard is contrary to the laws 
of Mexico as well as our country, and we are convinced, because it results in 
the greatly reduced wage levels in cities as well as on farms near the border. In 
the long run the present situation is actually depriving Mexican workers of the 
much higher wage that they are entitled to receive. 

This influx of cheap labor also is depressing the wages of United States work- 
ers in the areas, and certainly is a contributing factor to unemployment there. 
The people from Mexico who go through the gate each day at El Paso, San Diego, 
Brownsville, and other places have tourist cards, passports (sometimes faked), 
birth certificates showing United States citizenship (often false) or work permits 
for domestic work only. <A highly profitable business in forged passports is 
being conducted. This is a new kind of immigration which both Mexicans and 
Americans living on the border have informed me has greatly increased since 

the roundup. The wages these people receive are generally much less than $25 

a week. El Paso housewives still pay Mexican maids $5 weekly for a full 5-day 
week. These may not be poor wage rates in Mexico, but these are wages being 
paid for work on this side of the border, and in this year of 1955 in the United 
States they can only be called a form of exploitation. These low wage condi- 
tions along the border are also clearly a threat to our total national economy. 
They also are a burden to border communities, since no taxes are paid for their 
treasuries by the Mexican border crossers. 

Low wages have brought to south Texas runaway industries which are really 
no asset to the State, because in the main they represent the low-wage, “sweat- 
ing” employers. The international representative of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, CIO, in El Paso informed me that in August of 1952 there were 2,! 
people working in 9 factories of the garment industry there. Today there are 
12 factories with over 4,000 employed. Other clothing plants recently have 
been established at Del Rio, Eagle Pass, and McAllen, and the wages in all of 
them are considerably below the average for the clothing industry. At the time 
I was in El Paso 28 laundry workers there were on a spontaneous strike: they 
were being paid 35 cents an hour or $14 a week. 

These are legal wages in the State which—although some of its citizens, such 
as its oilmen, are probably the most subsidized by the Federal Government 
of any group—has what are probably the most antilabor laws in the Nation. I 
am not implying that there is anything illegal about this situation—except in- 
sofar as Mexicans may be illegally employed—but I am sure that the conscience 
of America must be shocked to know that in this year 1955 our largest State 
is fostering such low standards. This condition is made possible because anti- 
labor laws have made it difficult for labor to organize, and because border re- 
cruiting and the general practice of using wetbacks for labor which has pre- 
vailed in Texas for many years places an inexhaustible supply of cheap labor 
at our borders. 

The CIO also wants to make clear that in protesting these conditions we have 
just outlined, it does not mean to reflect in any way upon the character of the 
Mexican people. Obviously, the people in the border States must find them 
fully qualified and even highly desirable workers, since they always protest in 
the extreme when we make a simple demand that something be done to halt 
even an influx that is illegal, not only from the standpoint of Mexico but the 
United States as well. When Mexicans are needed in this country to meet 
authentic needs of agriculture, or even other types of employment, and when 
they come here legally with the full consent of their own government in such 
circumstances, the CIO not only welcomes them but will do everything in its 
power to see that they are treated with the same dignity and respect that we 
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will always demand for our own United States workers. In such circumstances, 
since they would come as guests to meet our need, we owe them a special obliga- 
tion to be good hosts and see that they are treated fairly. 

We know that 12 million Mexicans—40 percent of the population—earn less 
than $45 a year. We understand the economic forees which drive these people 
to come to our country to work. We intend to do everything in our power to 
help Mexico improve its economy and wipe out the great difference in average 
national income which presently exists. We know that the Mexicans who come 
to our border in search of work are enterprising and vigorous, since so many of 
them walk even hundreds of miles and make many other sacrifices to do so. 
These are not people who lack the intelligence to know when they are cheated. 
If they do not protest when they are abused, it is often because even a wage of 
30 cents an hour is essential to them to maintain life, not only for themselves 
but their families. The same is also true of some of our own people. 

It is unfair to most of the farmers of America, who we are convinced generally 
do not want to cheat their workers of a just return for their labor, to permit the 
feudal barons of agriculture in the lower Rio Grande and Imperial Valleys to 
continue to get away with this condition of sweated labor in agriculture. It 
is also unfair to most of the employers of America, who likewise are ready to 
pay fair wages, to permit the workings of a law which primarily benefits the 
big corporation farms of the border to bring about competitively unfair wage 
conditions in nonagricultural employment in this region. 


Mr. Dragon. I would like to proceed when Congressman Rhodes is 
here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GaTuines. Suppose we come back at 1: 30? 

Mr. Dragon. Is that what you planned ¢ 

Mr. Garuines. I thought we would get through half an hour ago. 
Do you have to make a plane or something? We will listen to you 
now if you have to go right away. 

Mr. Dragon. I-do not have to go right away. I would like to em- 
phasize first, the first two pages. Then skip through and point out 
and bring out some positive cases with names and records that I have 
here. 

Mr. Garuines. I do know that Mr. Rhodes wanted to ask you some 
questions. That is the reason I think it well we come back at 1: 30. 

Mr. Urr. I am afraid I will not be here when Mr. Dragon reads his 
statement. I have an appointment over at the Pentagon. I would 
like to compliment him on something that appears on page 10 where 
he says, “It is the farmer’s right to obtain foreign workers without 
paying tribute to an association,” and say that I subscribe to that 
entirely, not only so far as the farmers’ organizations are concerned, 
but so far as the CIO or any other union is concerned, that it is the 
workers’ right to obtain work without paying tribute to any union. 

Mr. Garuinas. Any other point that you w vould like to cover ? 

Mr. Urr. No; I will try to get back. 

Mr. Garutnes. I hope you can. 

I wish to have placed in the record a letter from Mr. John L. Baker 
from the National Farmers Union dated March 17. 

(The letter from Mr. Baker is as follows :) 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1955. 
Congressman E. C, GATHINGS, 


Chairman, Subcommittee, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This is in reference to H. R. 3822, eliminating 
the termination date of the Mexican farm labor importation program, on which 
your subcommittee has scheduled hearings for March 16 and 17. Since it will be 
impossible for us to appear before your committee because of commitments al- 
ready made, we request that this letter be printed in your hearings. 
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National Farmer Union program for 1954-55, adopted by delegates to biennial 
convention at Denver, Colo., on March 15-19, 1954, has the following to say 
concerning the subject matter of the bill before you: 

“We are convinced that special Federal aids given to industrial agricultural 
enterprises in the alien and migratory workers programs act to subsidize unfair 
competition against family farms; we therefore urge elimination of these 
subsidies.” 

America’s family farms have demonstrated throughout the years a magnificent 
ability to produce efficiently a sustained abundance of food and fiber needed by 
American consumers and enough for considerable exports. We believe that the 
Nation can be supplied abundantly with food and clothing from our family farms 
without paying special subsidies and giving special aids to factories in the fields in 
the form of cheap imported or domestic migratory labor. We know that the low 
living standards, subsistence wages, poor living conditions, and long hours of 
work of imported Mexican labor sets the basis of income that can be earned from 
their work by family farm operators and members of their families. 

Rather than providing labor subsidies to these larger-than-family farms, the 
Nation should be requiring these industrial employers of migratory farm labor 
to pay the national minimum wage, to provide adequate housing and sanitary 
accommodations at private expense, to faithfully follow child-labor laws, and 
to allow their employees to engage in collective bargaining. As long as cheap 
hired labor supply is made available by Government action from over the south- 
ern border, we see no hope that these industrial agricultural enterprises can be 
forced to engage in fair competition with family farmers. 

We therefore urge your subcommittee to recommend against the passage of the 
bill to continue the Mexican farm labor importation program. This kind of pro- 
gram should not be made a permanent feature of the American economy. To do 
so would be to go contrary to traditional policies dated far back before the 
tevolution, emblazoned upon our statute books by Thomas Jefferson, Thomas 
Hart Benton, Abraham Lincoln, and many other historic figures, to preserve and 
strengthen the owner-operated family-type farm. 

Thank you for your courtesy and best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN A. BAKER, 
Assistant to the President. 


Mr. Garutnes. We will recess now until 1: 30. 
(At 12:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 1:30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. 

I would like to ask that the remainder of Mr. Plumb’s statement 
be inserted into the record right at the conclusion of his remarks this 
morning. 

Also, that a statement from the National Farmers Union, a letter, 
signed by John A. Baker, assistant to the president, directed to me, 
be incorporated in the record right following Mr. Plumb’s statement 
of this morning. 

Now, Mr. Dragon, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS C. DRAGON, CIO REPRESENTATIVE IN 
NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 


Mr. Dragon. Mr. Chairman and members, I would like to emphasize 
and bring out certain things. I am happy to see Congressman John 
Rhodes here, because he is in my territory. 

I am appearing before your committee on behalf of the 6 million 
members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to urge your 
serious consideration, not only of the economic factors, but also of the 
basic human issues involved in the present program for importing 
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Mexican contract workers to perform farm labor in the United States. 
As CIO representative in Arizona and New Mexico and member of 
region XII, labor and management committee, I have seen at first 
hand the effects of the program of Mexicans and our own citizens. As 
a member of the Labor Advisor y Committee to the Farm Placement 
Service of the United States Labor Department, I am familiar with 
similar problems arising in other parts of the country. 

While most of the members of this committee may be especially 
concerned with the importation of Mexican workers as it affects farm- 
ers, I hope you will give weight also to the problems from labor’s 
point of view and the point of view of local resident taxpayers in the 
areas where large ian of Mexicans are employed who in the past 
have supplanted their earnings during harvesting season. 

Moreover, because this program involves very complex relations, 
not only with the Government, but with the workers of a foreign 
nation, it has overriding considerations in terms of the international 
relations of the United States. The importance of the good will of 
Latin America toward this Nation is recognized by all Americans, 
and it has been underscored recently by the good-will tour of Vice 
President Nixon of the United States throughout the republics to our 
south. The CIO applauds the motives behind the Vice President’s 
tour, but it wants to remind this committee that this Nation, like 
any other nation, is judged in terms of deeds and not by its words alone. 
We cannot talk peace and democracy and friendship and win people 
to our side in the current struggle for men’s hearts and minds unless 
we demonstrate by our actions that we mean what we are saying. 

It is in this connection the CIO wants to remind this committee that 
the last Congress, by amending Public Law 78 to provide for a go-it- 
alone program of Mexican labor recruitment whenever the Mexican 
Government does not agree with the United States as to the terms of 
importance, has written into the law of the land a provision which, 
in principle, substitutes the old “big stick” approach for the good- 
neighbor policy. This provision is a thorn in the side of good rela- 
tions between our two nations, and it should be repealed immediately. 
As long as it stands, it hangs as a threat over the heads of the Mexican 
negotiators that says, in effect, “If you don’t take things the way we 
tell you, we may. hire all of your nationals who illegally enter our 
country anyhow.” This amendment, which President Eisenhower 
signed into law even though a new agreement had already been 
reached, is an obstacle to proper negotiation between our two nations 
as equal powers. It is auhaiieiet in principle, because its very exist- 
ence is regarded as an implied admission that this Government believes 
that continued cooperation and good will under agreements arrived 
at by friendly negotiation may not be possible. 

The CIO knows that this is not the case, because the bonds of friend- 
ship between the people of Mexico and the United States are strong 
enough to survive much more than even this indignity. 

We know, too, that this provision was enacted into law last year 
with undue ‘haste, and under considerable—if unthinking—pressure 
from the administration. It is not in any way representative of the 
considered judgment of the people of our country. 

This committee has a real opportunity to back up the goodwill tour 
of the Vice President Nixon by acting to repeal this amendment. Such 
action will assure the Government of Mexico that we intend to remain 
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good neighbors and to conduct our international relations—even in 
regard to this controversial Mexican farm-labor program—only in 
terms of agreements mutually arrived at. We should not allow the 
present statutory authority for the administration to act otherwise 
to remain on the books another day. 

As you sit here in Washington, believing, as the CIO believes, 
wholeheartedly in the basic friendly international intentions of the 
United States, it may be difficult for you to comprehend the interna- 
tional significance of this amendment authorizing a unilateral pro- 
gram in place of one based on bilateral accord. But make no mistake 
about it—this has been misrepresented throughout Latin America by 
enemies of the United States as an example of Yankee imperialism. 
For propaganda purposes, the fact that the law has never been used is 
of little moment. Only its full repeal will make clear our Nation’s 
true intentions, as we are sure all members of this committee, as well 
as the CIO know them, to be a good neighbor. 

I have with me, Mr. Chairman, some resolutions that I would like 
to introduce as our resolutions adopted by the labor management com- 
mittee; a release from the Department of Labor, Federal Advisory 
Council resolutions. I want to introduce a resolution, a recommenda- 
tion of the farm-labor program adopted by the Federal labor advisory 
committee, and the members on that committee. I also want to file a 
minority report on farm labor by the Federal Advisory Council. 

T also have with me the recommendations of the labor advisory com- 
mittee on farm labor presented to the United States Department of 
Labor, January 28, 1955, which I would like to file. 

Mr. Garuines. Will you pass those up here so that we may look at 
them ¢ 

All of this material is pertinent to the hearing, and without objec- 
tion it will go into the record. Do you want it to appear right here? 

Mr. Dragon. I think it should appear at the end, that would be all 
right. 

Mr. Garuinas. Very well, that will be done. 

Mr. Dragon. We also want to impress upon the committee that there 
is a particular need for such action at this time. The recent roundup 
of wetbacks was not entirely the unmixed blessing that other witnesses 
before this committee have painted it to be. Nor is the present in- 
creased use of legal contract labor, as the present program is now 
operating, promoting the increased socal the Mexican side of 
the border that should be its chief result. CIO investigators have 
covered the entire border with Mexico within the last 3 months, talking 
to Mexican contract workers, wetbacks, Mexican labor leaders, Gov- 
ernment officials and others about the present situation. 

We can report, from first-hand knowledge, that the action of the 
recent roundup, and the way in which it was carried out, placed con- 
siderable hardship upon the Mexican border areas affected, as well as 
on the wetbacks themselves. This, too, has been exploited by the anti- 
United States elements in Mexico, particularly the Communists, in an 
effort to turn Mexican workers against their brothers to the north. 

Fuel to their propaganda efforts has been added by the lack of 
adequate enforcement of the contract-labor program, particularly in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and in the Imperial Valley of 
California, where there is widespread evidence of failure by employers 
to pay even the contract wage agreed upon. Mexican workers, as well 
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as United States workers, inevitably resent such injustice, which is 
widespread enough to be common knowledge along the entire Mexican 
side of the border. 

Neither the Mexican Government nor our Labor Department has 
adequate machinery for enforcement at the present time. Indeed, the 
number of compliance officers which the Labor Department has in 
these areas at the present time is so small that the force is scarcely 
sufficient to permit it to learn even what is going on there with any 
accuracy. This cheating of legal Mexican wor kers, who come to work 
in this country expecting the protection of an international agreement 
between the two Governments, cannot be tolerated. The growers 
who violate their contracts are not only depressing wage rates, they 
are contributing directly to the propaganda of enemies of the United 
States. 

If the needs of both United States and Mexican workers are to be 
properly safeguarded, Public Law 78 needs substantial change. The 
purpose of our appearance is to urge you not to extend the law indefi- 
nitely as is proposed by H. R. 3822 but, first, to make essential im- 
provements, and then—and only if this is done—to extend the revised 
law to not later than June 30, 1956, so that it can then be reviewed 
in the light of experience. 

The position of the CIO was set forth in a resolution on farm labor 
which was unanimously adopted by our convention last December. I 
ask that it be included in the rec ord as an appendix to my statement. 

When Public Law 78 was up for revision in the last Congress, 
the CIO asked for a seupited minimum wage of 75 cents per “hour 
for all Mexican contract workers. Failure to grant the minimum 
wage or a revision of the method of fixing the prevailing wage is 
creating a deplorable condition. We cannot afford to let any groups 
of citizens live on labor under conditions which are injurious to the 
common welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me documents from the Department of 
Labor, dated 1953, showing the wage rates paid in California, Arizona, 
Arkansas, and Colorado. I would like to show, for instance, that in 
Arizona we have a wage rate in regard to cotton chopping and general 
farm work of 60 cents an hour. 

In Arkansas we have, as of June 15, in the lower Mississippi River 
Delta cotton area, chopping, and in the lower Arkansas cotton chop- 
ping area, a wage rate of 30 cents per hour—25 and 30 cents per 
hour as of June 7 and June 15 of 1954. 

Mr. Garuines. What are you reading from? 

Mr. Dragon. The Department of Labor Statistical Report, Em- 
ployment and Wage Supplement, Farm Labor Market Development, 
July 1954. 

Mr. Garurnes. The testimony of witnesses was to the effect that it 
is 50 cents an hour for chopping in Arkansas. That is the type of 
contract we have. 

Mr. Dragon. Would you like to look at this? 

Mr. Garuines. It isn’t necessary. I just say that we are paying 
more under contract than that. 

Mr. Dragon. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in 1953 your wage 
was 50 cents an hour. In 1954, it went down, according to this record 
from our Department of Labor, to 25 and 30 cents an hour, and 40 
cents an hour. 
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I raise that from the point of view, Mr. Chairman—I think we all 
ought to be concerned about it—what can we do about these low 
wage rates paid to farm workers. They are not in our economic pur- 
chasing power. They are a group of people in our lowest economic 
strata. 

We in CIO make automobiles, refrigerators. We have all types of 
industry that our people are employed in. We have here a group 
of people who do not share in the good things of life. We are very 
much concerned about it. 

I think one of the reasons that maybe the wage rate is low is the 
fact that Mexican nationals are imported into certain areas that do 
keep that wage rate down under the table. We are opposed to that 
principle. 

Mr. Garutnes. I think the gentleman is all off base. As a matter 
of fact, there has been a depression in the price of farm commodities. 

Mr. Dragon. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. As you will recall. 

Mr. Dragon. I agree, but there has also been an industrial revolu- 
tion where production has increased. You have cotton picking 
machines, 

Mr. Garuines. Everyone ought to get a fair wage. We will agree 
to that absolutely. 

Mr. Dragon. That is right. 

Mr. Gatuines. There will then be more money put into circulation. 
If you are in business operating a store, or other occupation, you 
would be the beneficiary. 

Mr. Dragon. But that still does not solve the problem. We say 
there has been a decrease in farm profit. One of the things that is 
involved, in this country right now—it is an important point, too— 
and it is the first thing that ought to be told to many of the people 
in our country, that is, that farmers as a class are not getting rich. 

I want to point out further in my testimony that the farmer as a 
class in Arizona are a little bit different breed. They own restaurants. 
They own packinghouses, ice plants. They are directors of banks. 
They are all doing differently, possibly, than possibly the farmers in 
your State, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is true, possibly, in the Imperial Valley in California. 
It is true in Arizona today. 

Mr. Gatuines. There is nothing wrong with an American owning 
an ice plant, is there? 

Mr. Dracon. No, no. When a man calls himself a farmer and a 
grower, that is something else. I will give you anexample. We have 
in Arizona a place called Litchfield, Ariz. That is owned and operated 
by Paul Litchfield, the president of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Mr. Garuines, That is very fine. What difference does it make if he 
does own a farm? 

Mr. Dracon. What difference does it make? It makes a lot of 
difference if he pays 30, 40, or 50 cents an hour wages. 

Mr. Garuines. Well, if you want to get a contract, then, for 35 
cents, under the law, that is not on the statute books, you would pay 
the prevailing wage in the vicinity. Do you want a 35-cent wage for 
Arkansas ? 

Mr. Dragon. How is the prevailing wage set? We will talk about 
that. I have with me, Mr. Chairman, a document of the Arizona 
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Farm Labor Advisory Committee, dated August 12, 1954. This was a 
meeting held in Phoenix, on that date. And the list of people involved 
are on the back here. 

This committee met August 12, and decided that the cotton picking 
wage should be $2.50 a hundred. “No representatives of labor were 
there. They agreed and sat down and passed a resolution, a motion, 
that the wage should be $2.50 a hundred, notwithstanding that the 
year before it was $3 or $3.50. The cotton was better. Yet this group 
set the prevailing wage. And I say set it by conspiracy and by fraud. 

Mr. Bivens. Let me say this to you, do you know much about 
cotton picking ¢ 

Mr. Dragon. I have picked cotton. 

Mr. Gatuines. You have picked some ? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutncs. You have been around cotton for some time. Where 
were you reared ¢ 

Mr. Dragon. I was reared in western New York on a farm. 

Since coming to Arizona, since 1948 and 1950, I represented the 
workers in the cotton oil seed mills, the cotton compressors. We 
have never tried to organize the cottonpickers, Mr. Chairman, but we 
have been close to the picture. 

Mr. Gatuines. What I was getting at was that the rate does fluctu- 
ate as the season progresses. So the figures you gave there, no doubt, 
could have been at the end of the season. 

The rate will start at $1.50 or $2 and it might move up to $2.50 
and then it might move up to $3—it might move up to $3.50 at the 
end of the season. 


So the rate you gave no doubt could have been at the end of the 
season. 

Mr. Dracon. What I am opposed to, and I think the committee 
ought to be opposed to, is this, that a group is getting together behind 
closed doors and setting a wage and saying, “That is what we are 
going to Pay, so much and no more. And not one of you gentlemen 

a 


in the room had better pay more.” 

Mr. Gatuines. The CIO was not advised of that which you are 
complaining about now ? 

Mr. Dragon. None of the workers were consulted, whether that 
would be the prevailing wage. 

Mr. GaTurneos. You were not advised of it ? 

Mr. Dracon. None of the workers were considered, whether that 
was a fair or equitable wage. 

Mr. Gatuines. If they had advised with the CIO that would have 
been fine ? 

Mr. Dracon. No. We would have said our piece. We would have 
blocked it or tried to block it. We would have said that the cost of 
living has gone up; wage increases have come all over the country. 
Yet here is a group of people in the lowest economic strata, Mr. Chair- 
man, who took a wage cut, and there was no need for it. 

Mr. Gatutnes. The CIO was not consulted ? 

Mr. Dracon. Sure, they were not. I think we have a right to com- 
plain. We have a right to complain that it is for the common good of 
the country. We just do not feel that it is proper that a group in that 
economic strata should have their wages cut. We are trying to be the 
savior of the people in the low-wage brackets of this country. 
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Mr. Garuines. Wherever they are ? 

Mr. Dragon. Wherever they are. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to have the witness read the names of the 
people who were present at that meeting. 

Mr. Dragon. Yes, I will be glad to. 

The names of those present ‘at that meeting were Mr. Casey Abbot, 
committee member—he is a grower; James Rork, a scaaalane mem- 
ber, who is the employment ‘director. V. P. Shev elbarger, who is a 
foreman for one large ranch. David Lee, committee member. 
George Pickering, committee ae and James Nordake; E. S. 
Sweeney, exec utive secretar y; Jack Williams; William Larson; Sam 
Maxy; McKilkan; Floyd Smith; Bill Rhodes, a grower; Bill Blais- 
dell; Clarence Jones. 

There was no one there, no one representing the workers, saying, 
“Wait a minute, I have something to say about my wages being cut.” 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Rork is an employee of the Arizona Employment 
Commission. 

Mr. Dragon. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. As such, he has a pretty good idea as to the supply 
and demand of labor in the community, as to what the prevailing 
wage should be with regard to the supply and the demand of labor. 

Mr. Dracon. He is under political pressure, too, do not forget that. 

Mr. Ruopes. You can say that. Personally, I have always ‘thought 
very highly of Mr. Rork and his ability. I believe that if Mr. Rork 
felt that is the proper wage, then I would want to have some evidence 
that it was not the proper wage before I could say that Jim Rork 
had gone off under pressure by anybody and agreed to a wage cut that 
was not justified. 

Mr. Dragon. The wage cut was not justified. That is my point. 

Instead of seeking to make farm jobs attractive to Americans, 
many growers through their associations, have turned to cheap foreign 
labor to meet their needs. If Mexicans or West Indians can be 
brought in under contract, the owner feels sure of his supply, and he 
doesn’t have to compete with industrial wage levels for farm labor. 
Such workers do not bring families with them, and after the crop 
is harvested, the workers have to leave. ‘The community has no prob- 
lem of educating kids or looking after stranded families. From the 
purely selfish economic interests of the growers using Mexican labor, 
it is easy to understand the appeal of the program, particularly in 
the 4 States that get 85 percent of this cheap imported labor. 

There is, however, another side to this picture, and I would re- 
mind this committee that the number of human beings affected as 
domestic farm workers is far greater than the number of growers 
who have been profiting at their expense. There is also the interest 
of the Nation as.a whole. If the present trend continues, United 
States agriculture will soon be placed at the complete mercy of foreign 
governments insofar as its labor supply is concerned. 

The Department of Labor and its Farm Placement Service have 
helped the farmers organize themselves into associations to handle 
foreign and domestic labor. What has the Congress or the Depart- 
ment of Labor done to enable United States farm workers to organize 
so that they can deal with their employers in regard to conditions of 
work? Domestic farm workers should be protected in their collective 
bargaining rights as are industrial workers. 
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At the present time the only protection that foreign workers have 
is their own consular representatives and the employees of the De- 
partment of Labor whose title is compliance officers...The latter are 
supposed to see that growers comply with Public Law 78, the Mexican 
Contract Agr eement, and the individual contraets. 

At present the staff of compliance manpower is entirely inadequate 
for any real enforcement. Arizona needs at least 4 compliance men— 
it now-has 1. As the program is set up, the compliance man, due to 
lack of staff and because the reports he must. make out are time-con- 
suming, has little time for actual field investigations. 

There are many cases of violation which hurt the purpose of the 
program. For one example, look at Phoenix in 1954. A grower used 
two of his contract workers and borrowed another worker from an- 
other grower and employed them in construction work—the construc- 
tion of a granary—for a person who was not authorized to employ 
Mexican contract nationals. This granary was being constructed un- 
der a separate contract between the grower who had the nationals 
and the man who owned the granary. “Failure to have adequate com- 
pliance manpower means that the entire program of helping the 
farmer is looked upon distastefully. 

At the present time the question of need rests in the hands of State 
officials who are often guided by local political pressure to certify 
needs which aren’t really there. The question of need should be de- 
cided by the Department of Labor and not delegated to State officials. 
This section of the law should be more clearly spelled and the Depart- 
ment of Labor should be given full authority and full responsibility — 
to set the prevailing wage, as well as the quota to be imported. 

State officials also are now primarily responsible for determining 
the prevailing wage, although the Federal Department of Labor can 
reverse @ State rulmg. This formula is, in our opinion, a fraud. 
Here is one example of how.it works. A meeting was held on August 
12, 1954, in Phoenix. The growers met and agreed that the cotton- 
pickers’ wage should be $2. 50 per hundred. In 1953 the beginning 
wage had been $3. Because of buck passing between State and Fed- 
eral agencies, this wage cut was accepted as the prevailing wage and 
given to Arizona domestic and Mexican contract nationals. ‘These 
farmworkers in the lowest economic strata were given a wage cut 
which later affected the entire community. Such charitable agencies 
as the Salvation Army, local Catholic agencies, and others have been 
almost bankrupted by this wage lowering. 

I am also a member of the Red Feather Board in Phoenix, Ariz.— 
on the executive board, a member of that, the Community Chest agency. 

The Salvation Army came to us with a $30,000 debt that had been 
spent feeding farm migratory workers and other transients in the 
State of Arizona. The Catholic social agencies were in the same prob- 
lem. The Jewish social agency was in ‘the same problem. 

To me it was disastrous. The question came up on the Red Feather 
Board, “What shall we dot How do we supplement or get emergency 
relief for these people.” 

In 1953, I might say we had emergency relief. We had a Republi- 
can governor. The situation became desperate. The State legisla- 
ture has on its books a law which allows $20,000 for emergency relief. 
Much more money than $20,000 was spent to feed migrant workers, 
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because we had a bad rainstorm and we had that to. take care of. It 
was a situation where we had soup lines—a very bad situation. 

Our welfare agencies are overloaded. They want something done 
about it. They want this law changed to plug the loopholes, and to 
amend it so that it will work and do justice to the farmer and to ¢he 
people who have to live under it. 

There are those individuals who say that cotton pickers make high 
wages. In checking farms in Arizona in 1954, I found that in a 
season the worker averages—working every day—150 to 175 pounds 
per day. His average wage per week comes to $22.50. 

I cannot vouch for the exact completeness of these figures—I can- 
not guarantee that they are accurate or correct. You get them from 
the growers. 

Let us look at the profit on Arizona cotton in 1950. Now, let us look 
at profit figures on Arizona cotton in 1950, it was $82 per acre profit; 
in 1951, $73 per acre profit ; in 1952, $110 per acre profit, and in 1953, 
$119 per acre profit. The 1954 figures are not available but here is 
a current newspaper account concerning one Arizona grower which 
states : « 

We are growing cotton four bales per acre. 


We had 20 percent less cotton machines used this year. You would 
ask why did we have 20 percent less cotton picking machines used? 
I will tell you. 

Our indication was that human machines did the job more cheaply. 
The cotton wage was depressed. We found that instead of using the 
cotton machines, they used hand-picking labor. 

We feel certainly that was one of the things that upset some of the 
economy. For instance that has happened in other countries. In 
France, it is cheaper to hire people as individuals than to put in 
machines. England went through that same problem in the coal 
mines. They never revamped the machinery. 

I am here to tell you that when we cut costs of production and 
employ machines, that the wage rates ought to go up, but instead of 
that the wage rates have gone down in that one industry. 

Mr. Ruopes. Before you leave the matter of the unemployment, 
is it true that in this particular time of year there are usually a lot 
of migrant laborers in and around Phoenix, Ariz., people who have 
come out there for work? 

As you say, and I know it to be true, we had a bad year for labor 
last year. There would be a lot of people who would be unemployed, 
whether the wage rate was $2.50 a hundred for picking cotton, or 
$3 a hundred. In other words, the wage rate was not responsible 
for the fact that there were people there who were unemployed. 
There were migrant workers. They could not find work. 

Mr. Dragon. Mr. Rhodes, may I say this, at the top of page 6, 
I point out that the average cotton picker picking cotton in a season 
probably picks 150 to 175 pounds per day. That is an overall average 
every day, and if he works 3 or 4 months, you will figure that his 
wage comes to $10.50 a week over that length of time. We contend 
that that just buys groceries. And the minute it rains, or there is 
something that happens, where he cannot work, he cannot buy his 
groceries and he has to line up at the soup kitchen some place to get 
his food. 
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Mr. Ruopes. I did a little quick arithmetic. At 150 pounds per 
day as the average, then he would make $3.75 a day, and if he works 
5 days—I think most of them work 6 days—he would get $18.75 a 
week. 

Mr. Dracon. Your figures are correct. 

Mr. Garuines. I believe you stated that the average is also about 
175 pounds. 

Mr. Dragon. About 175, that is correct. 

Mr. Garuines. That would be more. 

Mr. Dragon. Not when you spread it over an average for the season. 
His wage rate, if it goes as high as $22 a week, it still does not do our 
economy any good. The purchasing power is strictly for food prod- 
ucts and nothing else. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would you like to amend your statement then? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Ruopes. Where you have $10.50 it should be $22.50? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes, I am very sorry that the mistake was made. 

Waddell Ranch Co. has 700 acres of cotton which topped three bales an acre 
this season, Scott L. Libby, general manager, reported. 

The 3-bale yield compares with a national average of 316 pounds or less than 
half a bale, per acre last year. It is more than a bale better. than the State 
average of 912 pounds, or just under 2 bales, an acre forecast for this year * * *. 

Waddell Ranch Co, has 1,410 acres of short stable cotton. At least half of it 
will go over three bales. The ranch average will be about two and one-half. 

It’s certainly different from the old days when we used to struggle to make a 
bale to the acre in this country. It looks like even our long-staple cotton will 
pick a bale and a half, which is unusually high. 

We had perfect weather, Libby continued. There wasn’t too much rain iu 
July and August. This is the longest staple year in the history of the valley. 
We had a perfect fall, too, with no killing frost. Our crops stayed green, and 
the bolls kept on making. 

In the old days, we didn’t have fertilizers, and we didn’t believe in dusting. 
We didn’t know what bugs were. And we have to thank the University of 
Arizona and the experiment stations for new seed varieties, too. 

Arizona cotton growers say that it takes one bale per acre to break 
even. With new methods, new fertilizers, new cotton strains, many 
growers hit the jackpot with four bales per acre. Yet a higher profit 
yield has its reverse effect on the cottonpicker and farmworker. The 
higher the yield, it seems the less money he is able to make. This is due 
to the method—which I have just described—used to set wages. 

Clearly, this one-sided determination of prevailing wages by the: 
employers is a form of conspiracy that should not be tolerated. 

We urge this committee to write into the law a clear provision re- 
quiring the Labor Department to consult with representatives of the 
workers, and not just the growers’ organizations, before it accepts 
any figure handed them by the employers as the prevailing wage. 

One of the problems of a grower who wants to employ domestic 
farmworkers is that of housing, and you probably have it in Arkansas, 
too. 

To get reliable workers, a farmer must have decent housing to at- 
tract the proper kind of worker. 

Mr. Gatruines. When were you in Arkansas on our cotton farms? 

Mr. Dracon. I have never been in Arkansas. I am saying that it 
is possible that the same is true there. 

r. Garuines. You are an expert on Arkansas? 

Mr. Dracon. I am not. 
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Mr. Garuines. You said something about Arkansas, is that not 
true ¢ 

Mr. Dracon. I said it may be. I said it may be true in Arkansas. 

The question of housing comes up. Congressmen come to Wash- 
ington. They brought quick tax relief for industry, making dacron 
and nylon. Here is a farmer that wants to get decent help. He wants 
to get good sanitary quarters. He cannot get a quick tax writeoff. I 
think if a farmer builds a home for his year-around help, and if he 
has to pay $5,000 for a house that the family wants, I think the United 
States Congressmen from the farm districts ought to do something 
about revising the tax laws, so that if a farmer does build housing 
for his year- -around workers he will get a quick tax writeoff, just like 
industry does. 

I have talked to various Farm Bureau people and growers and they 
say it will be wonderful. It will increase the property value, ‘it 
will give them a chance to get better labor, better help. And if they 
get better help, my thinking is that maybe they will pay better wages. 

Mr. Garuines. We need somebody in our houses down there first. 
Many have moved away. I do not know whether they have gone to 
Arizona, California, or where. 

Mr. Dragon. They probably did. Arizona recruits workers in Ar- 
kansas for cotton picking and for other work. 

Mr. Garutnes. A lot of folks like to see the country. 

Mr. Dragon. Then your growers go right back to the back door and 
say, “We do not have enough help.” 

They get Mexican nationals. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, we have them. We have to have them. That 
situation exists in many parts of the country. 

Mr. Dragon. Would it not help if we had a minimum wage on 
farmworkers? Of course, people like to travel, but I think on the 
basis of giving a fair share of purchasing power to a group of people 
that would help. 

Mr. GAruinGs. Have you testified before the proper forum? 

Mr. Dragon. I have not. 

Mr. Gatruines. There is a bill pending in the Education and Labor 
Committee. While you are here, why not go over there and testify? 

Mr. Dragon. I would like to. 

I believe that there is need for a law which will give the grower a 
quick tax writeoff if he builds homes for his full-time workers. 

The present situation in regard to housing on the large farms is 
an insult to all American citizens. Before a grower can get foreign 
labor, an inspection must be made by the Department of Labor to 
see whether the housing that the foreign worker will live in will 
meet minimum standards, 

The American citizen farm worker has no such inspection of his 
quarters. What is actually the case now in Arizona is that Mexican 
contract workers enjoy better accommodations than do our own 
citizens. 

The much needed wetback roundup by the Immigration Service 
which took place last year was long desired by our organization. 
The roundup has helped the program of use of contract workers 
instead of wetbacks. 

However, the Arizona Federal Court has had just as many wet- 
backs apprehended as before the roundup. This continued wetback 
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invasion can only be stopped by enactment of laws which would 
penalize the growers hiring them. 

In 1954, Arizona used 15,000 nationals. Because wetbacks were 
rounded up in Yuma, that area used 4,000 more legal workers than 
previously. As of last week, however, 1,100 Mexican nationals were 
being used in Maricopa County by the Vegetable Growers Association. 

This association refuses to employ the many thousands of Negro 
workers, who work in the cotton harvest and are available for vegetable 
work. 

I am a member of the Urban League in Maricopa County. The 
chairman is a Republican, Dr. Salisbury. Mr. Thomas is an Urban 
League worker. We have tried to get the growers in that area to 
utilize 5,000 day workers, day hauled out of Phoenix to harvest the 
crop at the harvest time in the fall. At least one-half of those people 
are there now willing to go to work, but that segment of the vegetable 
industry refuses to employ Negroes. 

They do it on the basis that they are not qualified, yet they go to 
Mexico and import the Mexican nationals who never have seen a 
head of lettuce and put them to work. 

We have complained bitterly to the Department of Labor. Maybe 
they are going to change it. Maybe there will be a change in the 
situation. I do not know. 

We resent that, that these people are denied employment in that 
category. 

Mr. Garutnes. I agree with you wholeheartedly. I wonder if Mr. 
Larin is here. Mr. Larin, I wonder if you know about that situa- 
tion about which the witness has testified. 

Mr. Lartn. I do not know of the number of unemployed he speaks 
of. 

If that is the case, Mr. Chairman, we have not received a complaint 
from the Arizona State Agency. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have a telegram here from Mr. James Rork, director, 
Arizona State Employment Service, which bears on this problem. 

Without objection, I would like to have it put in the record at this 
point, if that might be done. 

Mr. Hacen. What does it say ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I will read it. 

It is dated March 16, 1955, and addressed to Congressman John 
Rhodes, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., and reads as 
follows: 

Bill Larson, manager, Vegetable Growers Association, forwarded a request for 
information from you regarding any problem we may have encountered in 
placing Negro domestic workers in agriculture in Arizona. 

Where jobs are available in the area we have placed all applying at the local 
office who were willing and qualified as well as those from all other racial 
extractions who are willing and qualified to perform the job in agriculture. 

In some areas of the State at this time of the year due to the seasonal low in 
labor demand in agriculture some workers of all groups have not found it 
desirable to migrate to other areas of the State where jobs are available. How- 
ever, they are offered these jobs and it is their own privilege to refuse because 
of personal reasons. 

I have had no complaints from our offices regarding discrimination in agri- 
culture against Negro workers. At times with all workers there is a lack of 
enough one-farm family-type housing which may not make it feasible for certain 
workers to accept some of the jobs available. 
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We are extremely careful to administer the foreign labor program to assure 
that no domestic qualified agriculture workers are denied an opportunity to work 
because of the presence of Mexican nationals. 

JAMES A. Rork, 


Director, Arizona State Employment Service. 


Mr. Dragon. If you will read the telegram very carefully you will 
notice that the word there is “qualified” workers. 

The question that I raise and keep raising is that they import 1,100 
nationals in Maricopa County right today who never saw a head of 
lettuce. They are qualified. And our own people are not qualified ? 

So I say it is an evasion of Public Law 78. I think the chairman 
does not want that kind of evasion. I think it should be stopped by 
plugging up Public Law 78 in that issue. 

Mr. Garuines. I would like for Mr. Rork to be heard on that. He 
did use the word “qualified.” 

Mr. Dracon. He is not here. 

Mr. Garuines. If they are practicing discrimination against Amer- 
icans whether white or colored, that is one thing. They should be 
given the same consideration as anybody else. Just because a man is 
colored is no reason that he should not work in the lettuce fields. 

According to this telegram it brings out that there is no discrimi- 
nation practiced against these people because they are colored. 

Mr. Dragon. He also says that there is no unemployment. I have 
with me from Friday’s paper of the Phoenix Gazette, a statement by 
Mr. Rork, which states : “State Jobless Reach 20,000.” 

I would like to have you read it. I will put it in the record, if 
you do not mind. 

Mr. Garurnes. I would like to read it. 

Mr. Dragon. And I want it inserted in the record. 

Mr. Ruopes. I could not agree with you more when you say that 
there should not be discrimination. Certainly, I have never condoned 
it. If I believed there were discrimination because of any race of any 
applicant for a job I would be just as horrified as Mr. Dragon is. 

I have a peculiar amount of confidence in the ability and integrity 
of Mr. Rork, however. I would like to ask Mr. Dragon on what 
grounds the Arizona State Employment Service is finding these 
Negro applicants not qualified for the job? 

Mr. Dracon. They just do not want to use them. They will not 
employ them. They have said they will not employ them. 

A committee of the Urban League, Mr. Congressman, that you 
can check these words through your own Republican health depart- 
ment director and other eople there that they have refused to employ 
Negroes in vegetables. I do not know. It is one of those discrimina- 
tory tactics that we all abhor and should not be allowed to happen. 
If they have changed within the last 3 or 4 days, since I issued my 
statement, in the advanced copy here—if they have changed, well, 
it is a moral victory for all of us in Arizona, I might say. 

Mr. Ruopes. They have never told you just wherein these people 
are not qualified for the jobs? 

Mr. Dracon. No; they are not, not qualified, period. That is the 
answer. 

Mr. Ruopes. How many Negroes did you say are jobless who would 
like to work in agriculture ? 

Mr. Dracon. At the present time, I would say that there is pretty 
close to 2,000. They day-hauled over 6,000 workers per day out of 
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Phoenix, Ariz., for the cotton harvest last September and October. 
The large share of those people have left the State, possibly, but 
there is still a nucleus of our own domestic workers who are there. 
They are not given the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to harvest vege- 
tables. And lettuce, especially. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to say that I am going to check into this 
personally and find out if the charges are justified. If they are, I 
will be certainly the first one to let this committee know. 

Mr. GatninGs. I am sure that you will. I do not know whether or 
not they have venereal disease or what it is—whether _— people 
have to have a physical examination for those positions, I do not 
know, but whatever he means by “qualified” it ought to be in the record 
just what he had in mind. 

Mr. Dragon. I would like to see that spelled out, too, Mr. Chairman. 
| would be very happy to see it. 

Mr. Gatnines. We will insert that newspaper clipping in the 

record, without objection. 

( The new spaper clipping is as follows:) 


STATE JOBLESS REACH 20,000 


Applications for work in the 16 offices of Arizona State Employment Service 
numbered 20,018 at the end of February. 

Director James A. Rork said the figure is 4 percent above January’s total, 
but down 9 percent from February 1954. 

Rork said the increase in the number of applications on file in February over 
January has been an established pattern in Arizona. He said it reflects the 
seasonal expansion of the Arizona labor supply, resulting from influx of new- 
comers and from lessening of farm-labor needs. 

The service was busy last month placing people in jobs of varying duration. 
The number of workers placed in commerce and industry in February, 3,932, 
was a 10-percent increase over January, it was reported. 

A total of 57,998 agricultural placements were made, slightly less than Janu- 
ary’s 58,362 but well above the 37,578 made last February, said the employment 
service. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask Mr. Larin a question at this point. 
You say you know nothing about this issue now. Apparently it was 
the subject of some attention down in Arizona with the Urban League 
intervening, and so forth. How can your department not know about 
this? Do you rely absolutely on the local agency that transmits com- 
plaints to you, or what? 

Mr. Larry. We have a regional office, also, at San Francisco. They 
visit the State. 

Mr. Hagen. Did your group ever communicate with the regional 
office inviting their attention to this? 

Mr. Dracon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. What reply did you get? 

Mr. Dragon. We have talked about it. I am on the labor manage- 
ment committee of region 12. We have discussed in labor-manage- 
ment discussions. It is one issue that we have discussed and tried to 
convince the growers that they ought to use this surplus of labor that 
is there all of the time. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you not try to convince the Labor Department 
which is administering the program and presumably has the veto 
power ¢ 

Mr. Dragon. We try to convince them, but we cannot enforce their 
regulations. They are understaffed and just cannot do it. We just 
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cannot tell the grower that he has to employ so-and-so. We would 
oe to see him employed, but we cannot tell them that he has to employ 
1im. 

Mr. Hagen. It is the department that certifies the need. If they 
determine at some level of bureaucracy, that there are 2,000 Negro 
workers available, they will not let them bring in 1,100 Mexican legals. 

Mr. Dracon. That is one of the loopholes in the law, where the 
certification need many times is a fraud. I think in this case that they 
just do not get the proper information from the field. 

Mr. Hacen. Where does the fault lie then ? 

Mr. Dragon. The fault lies in the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, I believe, and adequate enforcement of such situations. 

Mr. Hagen. You took this particular complaint up with the 
regional office ? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. And did you come away with an answer like this, “Well, 
we agree with the growers that these Negroes are not qualified”? 
What kind of answer did you get? 

Mr. Dracon. They are going to try to get them to use the Negroes. 

Mr. Rork did say that. 

Mr. Hacen. They are going to get them to try. Did they say that 
they would not permit the Mexicans to come in? 

Mr. Dragon. They did not say that. I raised the question with 
Mr. Larson of the Vegetable Growers Association in a telephone con- 
versation before I left. 

Mr. Hagen. We are not concerned with Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Dragon. He is pretty close to it. He works pretty close with 
the employment service there. 

Mr. Hagen. You seem to have presented at least a cause for in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Dragon. I would welcome a Labor Department team to come 
down there. 

Mr. Hagen. They certified 1,000 nationals in there when there were 
2,000 Negroes in there. 

Mr. Dragon. I have made that complaint orally, but not in writing, 
to Mr. Rork before I left. 

Mr. Hagen. You should have it in writing, too, I believe, Mr. 
Dragon. 

Mr. Dragon. I probably should. 

Mr. Hagen. If it is not working properly there is no use to continue 
it. If they are not going to come in and ask for the appropriations 
that they need to enforce it, there is no use continuing it. 

Mr. Dracon. There is a need for the law, but there is a need for 
revision and some amendments, we believe. Mr. Siciliano has given 
them. We have some others that [ wish to insert in the record. 

Mr. Hacen. You cannot make your complaints to a committee of 
Congress. You have to make them to the department concerned. 

Mr. Dragon. It gets kind of tiresome to keep making complaints 
and then you have whitewash teams come out and whitewash you. 

I have a case where 26 domestic workers were evicted out of their 
homes to make room for Mexican nationals. The Department of 
Labor flew a team out there and investigated it. 
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We got the report back. It was all a mistake, they said, but within 
6 months those domestic workers were moved out of those homes and 
Mexican nationals were in them. 

It was useless to get an investigation in that case. 

I might say I think there is better enforcement at the present time. 
There ~ been some attempt made to enforce the standards, but we 
still have a long way to go. I think there has been an attempt by 
Mr. Siciliano, to my personal knowledge, in Cochise County, that Mr. 
Rhodes knows about, where they were importing workers from El 
Paso and paying them $2.50 when the wage all around was $3. Mr. 
Siciliano did come out and correct that situation. So there has been 
a slight improvement in the law itself. 

We have a long way to go, however. 

Mr. Hagen. In almost every instance you might have to take your 
complaints back to Washington because these local officials protect 
the local people. 

Mr. Dragon. That is right. 

Mr. Garurnes. I have followed this legislation closely since its in- 
ception. I believe I introduced one of the first bills to provide for 
the importation of Mexican workers when needed into this country 
for agricultural purposes. 

Every year I have watched consistently and have sat in the hearings 
ever since World War II, and I have known or heard little criticism 
of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Dragon. I am criticizing them. 

Mr. GaTrHines. You are going to get some Mexicans in a particu- 
lar area when you already have sufficient labor in the vicinity to do 
the work, you say. 

Mr. Dragon. That has happened. I might tell you that I was in 
Mexico City in 1952 and was an unofficial consultant in the drawing 
up of the Mexican Agreement. I was there consulting with the State 
Department officials. I also was in Miami Beach at the first initial 
meeting. I had a little to do with the framing of the Mexican Agree- 
ment as it is. 

Mr. Garuines. I am proud to hear the gentleman say that he feels 
that there is a need for the law. Mr. Rhodes wants to i some further 
questions. 

Mr. Ruopes. I want to ask more about this vegetable growers situa- 
tion. What categories of vegetable work have the Negro workers 
that you mentioned applied for? 

Mr. Dracon. Any kind, just lettuce, cutting lettuce, trimming it in 
the field. That job was formerly done on a packing shed. Through 
technological improvement it has been taken from the shed and it is 
packed in the field in paper cartons. Then they are taken to the ice- 
plant and cooled and processed on to New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Ruoves. They have offered to do the stoop labor ? 

Mr. Dragon. It is all stoop labor, that is right. 

Mr. Ruoprs. You have ruled upon the admission of this, but I would 
like to read it into the record, because I think it is a particularly good 
article. 

Mr. Gatuines. It ought to be in there. Without objection, it shall 
be inserted. 

Mr. Ruopes. It touches on the subject that was covered concerning 
the unemployment in Arizona. 
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It reads: 


State jobless reach 20,000. 

Applications for work in the 16 offices of Arizona State Employment Service 
numbered 20,018 at the end of February. 

Director James A. Rork set the figures 4 percent about January’s total, but 
down 9 percent from February 1954. 

Rork said the increase in the number of applications on file in February over 
January has been an established pattern in Arizona. He said it reflects the 
seasonal expansion of the Arizona labor supply, resulting from influx of new- 
comers and from lessening of farm labor needs. 

The service was busy last month placing people in jobs of varying duration. 
The number of workers placed in commerce and industry in February, 3,932, was 
a 10-percent increase over J'anuary, it was reported. 

A total of 57,998 agricultural placements were made, slightly less than Janu- 
ary’s 58,362, but well above the 37,578 made last February, said the employment 
service. 

So accordingly, the year 1955, so far as agricultural labor is con- 
cerned, is much better. 

Mr. Dragon. It is much better. We have still an unemployed group 
of people there. We are using Mexican nationals. That is the ques- 
tion I raise. 

We have an association of vegetable growers in Arizona. Its sole 
purpose and function is to employ and farm out Mexican nationals to 
farmers or growers. I think that is wrong, because that association 
perpetuates itself only on the basis that if it can get Mexican labor 
for the growers it will not participate or do anything about recruiting 
domestic workers. Yet that association is allowed to function by the 
Department of Labor. And the Department of Labor allows this 
association to come in and represent all of the growers only on Mexican 
nationals. 

If the Mexican national program was dropped, and you could not 
get any Mexican nationals, Mr. Larson and his office staff would com- 
pletely vanish. They would have no jobs. 

So here you have an association which perpetuates itself simply by 
the use of Mexican nationals. I think it is wrong that this association 
should only deal in one oe of people, that is, foreign labor. That 
is all it is set up for. I think it is wrong. I have tried to correct it. 


I have discussed it with the es of Labor. I have told this 
1 


gentleman that represents the head of this association, but he said 
that he is not equipped to do it and he will not do it anyhow. 

I said, “All you are interested in is getting Mexican workers to the 
farmers.” And that is the truth. 

I want to make that observation. I hope it is not the case in Arkan- 
sas. I hope that if the association recruits Mexican nationals that 
they also recruit domestic workers. That is not true in Arizona. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to say that in California they have a similar— 
I assume it is—organization which is kind of a war baby. I mean 
it is a hangover from the shortage of labor during the war. But even 
before they started this national program, they maintained their con- 
tinuity among other things for the purpose of setting the wage rate 
for, say, picking cotton. 

The one in California is not solely concerned with this Mexican 
problem. 

Mr. Dragon. Your association is concerned with domestic recruit- 
ing, also. 
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Mr. Hagen. So far as I know. I have met with them, even before 
this really became an issue. I met for other purposes. 

I should like to ask a question, even at the risk et nee getting into 
a ticklish subject. I do not know anything about lettuce growing. 
What is the typical size of operation in lettuce growing? 

Mr. Dragon. One hundred acres, 160 acres in lettuce alone. Some- 
times it goes as high as 500 acres, 900 acres, one grower. 

Mr. Hagen. Any smaller than 100 acres? 

Mr. Dragon. Well, I judge that lately there has been, due to the 
vacuum cooling where they can pack it in the field. Anybody can get 
into the lettuce business now. Beforehand there was a monopoly, so 
to speak. You had to process the lettuce and yow had to have a shed. 
Well, now anybody can grow lettuce. All he has to do is to get to 
the vacuum cooling plant and sell it, actually. 

There have been a lot of more people getting into the business. 

Mr. Hagen. I was wondering what the gross would be for 100 acres 
on a lettuce farm. 

Mr. Dragon. I do not have those figures. I know that the costs 
have gone down tremendously in the production of lettuce. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Anfuso wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Anruso. I should like to inquire of someone who might be able 
to answer this. It may not be relevant to what you have been talking 
about. 

Has there been any evidence of the smuggling of narcotics through 
these wetbacks ¢ 

Mr. Garurnes. We are not dealing with wetbacks at all. We are 
dealing with legal labor to come into this country. The wetback 
menace is depreciating to a great degree. We have made real prog- 
ress, particularly in the last few months. 

Mr. Anruso. Reducing the number of wetbacks ? 

Mr. Garurnes. That is right. 

Mr. Dragon. I think as to wetbacks in Arizona, and I say this to 
commend the association there, they have followed that and have lived 
up to the nonuse of wetbacks. However, every 2 weeks in the 
Federal court under Judge Ling it is a monotonous situation. You 
see young Mexican teen-agers come up there. It is 30 days, 6 months, 
30 days, 30 days. Every 2 weeks you have a group of these people 
sentenced. From the human standpoint they are wrong in coming 
across the line and trying to get work. But the real wrong is that 
we are prosecuting the wrong people. We are giving 30 days to 
the wrong people. We ought to give it to the grower or to the restau- 
rant owner or the hotel men who employs those wetbacks. To this 
day we have not done that. 

One of our aims is to get the Department of Justice and Immigration 
to pass a law, not ate to penalize the farmer, but the restaurant 
owner, the motel man, and all of these other groups that are using 
this type of labor. 

These people come over. They know that they might get a job. 

I think that is one of the weaknesses in our system. 

Mr. Gatruines. You might get a little overzealous, if you are oper- 
ating a restaurant and several Mexicans came in there to eat. It 
would be very difficult to make the determination which was the 
wetback and which was a dryback. 
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Mr. Dragon. I think that in most cases you can tell if you question 
them. You can look at their clothes and get a pretty good idea some- 
times. They cannot speak a word of English. There is some indi- 
cation that they may be wetbacks. 

Mr. Ruopes. I wonder if the witness also feels that the CIO could 
be prosecuted for letting these people become members of any of its 
member unions? 

Mr. Dragon. Mr. Chairman, we do not hire them. If we hired 
them that would be different. And your thinking might make some 
sense then, but we do not hire these people. 

Mr. Ruopes. I did not say that. I thought I asked if you thought 


O. 

Mr. Dracon. I do not think so. 

Mr. Hacen. I heard the complaint made by the grower people that 
the unions complain about the wetbacks when they are employed in a 
nonunion job, but when they get in the union they forget about them. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Dragon. I have no idea that that is a true statement. It could 
be possible. Maybe it is true, but I do not know. 

Mr. Hacen. Merely because a man got a union card should not 
relax your vigilance. 

Mr. Dragon. At least, if he has a union card he is getting a union 
wage. He is not under the threat of deportation. Sometimes if he 
can talk English, he can bluff his way in and get a job. There is no 
question asked. He is a cousin to Sanchez over here, and he comes 
from Texas. Many times that is what happens. You do not know, 
but the employer does not ask him. He should be the one to find out. 

Mr. Hacen. He may be keeping some American out of a job. 

Mr. Dragon. That is true. We are against it. 

Mr. Hacen. Equally attentive about getting rid of him as the man 
who works on the farm, we will say ? 

Mr. Dragon. We are opposed to it. We should say and take a 
position. I think we have where we find them. We do not want to 
act as stool pigeons to any agency, because we do not hire them. If 
they are there—sometimes if they are good union men, I do not know— 
I have never had the opportunity—I do not know of anybody that 
has worked in a plant that has known of a fellow being a wetback and 
letting him stay. 

Mr. Hacen. I think that is the wrong attitude, because you are 
willing to investigate employment on the farm, but in an industrial 
employment you say that you do not want to be a stool pigeon. I 
think that is wrong. 

Mr. Dragon. I think that is basically our position. 

Mr. Ruopes. Take the Maritime Union, which is a CIO union, and 
which we all know operates on the hiring-hall basis. In situations 
such as that you actually do hire the people, because unless they come 
from a hiring hall they do not get a job. 

Mr. Dragon. I imagine they do question the man if he is a citizen 
of the United States. I am pretty sure they do that. I have no 
knowledge what they do or do not do. 

It seems to me where you have that kind of a system that they pos- 
sibly would fill out a questionnaire and know about the man’s record. 

Mr. Ruopes. You mean at least they should. 

Mr. Dragon. Yes. 
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Mr. Hagen. I think all unions should have a requirement that to 
be entitled to membership you should at least be legally in the United 
States, not necessarily a citizen, but legally here. That would solve 
that problem in many instances. 

One other thing that I want to clarify at this particular moment, 
Mr. Chairman, that has been mentioned several times, that this is ¢ 
question of farm income. 

Farm income, we will say, in lettuce, has not necessarily gone down. 
1 understand it bears no relation to the general level of farm prices 
or parity prices or anything else. The lettuce operator is liable to 
make a fortune in one year and lose his shirt in the next. 

Mr. Dragon. Every farmer is a gambler. 

Mr. Hagen. I have never heard anything to indicate the relative 
earnings of farmers in that category, that they have either gone up 
or down continuously. They have good years and they have bad 
years. 

Mr. Dragon. That is correct. They are in diversified farming now. 
If they lose on one crop, they usually make it up on melons or some 
other commodity. 

Any farmer that puts his eggs all in one basket, I think, in my 
own mind, is a poor farmer. 

Mr. Hagen. It might be difficult to relate any decline in farm wages 
in that area of agricultural activity to a decline in wages, if there 
had been a decline in wages, because there is no showing that has been 
made that the level of farm income, say, in lettuce growing, has gone 
down. It might actually have gone up. I do not know. We know 
that the general level of agricultural prices has gone down, but we do 
ot know as to the particular levels. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is it not also true that maybe we have a difference 
in thinking as to how farm wages should be arrived at? If the news- 
paper article here is correct, we have some 20,000 jobless in the State 
of Arizona. The Arizona Farm Advisory Board, which Mr. Dragon 
mentioned 

Mr. Dragon. It has no labor representative on it. 

Mr. Ruopes. The Arizona Advisory Farm Labor Board has a meet- 
ing and apparently decided that according to the law of supply and 
demand they were going to be able to get plenty of labor at $2.50 per 
100 pounds in picking cotton. 

Mr. Dragon’s thinking, if I interpret it correctly, is that this should 
not have happened, because the income of the farmer has not gone 
down appreciably. Maybe we have a philosophical difference here. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Dragon. At the same time, when they cut the cottonpicker’s 
wage to $2.50, we also imported 15,000 Mexican nationals into the 
State. That certainly helped depress the wages. It did not bring 
them up. That is one of the basic issues about this program, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We think in many cases that it is used as a fraud and a conspiracy 
to deprive our own domestic citizens of a decent standard of living. 
That is one of the basic points of our opposition to having this law 
indefinite. We think it ought to be amended from year to year, to 
take a look and see if it is not working out, to make some changes, so 
that we can correct some of these things that are wrong. 
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Mr. Ruopers. You have a difference in time lag here. In other 
words, when the determination is made that a certain number of Mexi- 
can nationals might be necessary, we have no way at that time to 
know that we are going to have all of these people come into Arizona. 
They do not always come. 

Is that not the situation that maybe the determination is made 
at a time when there is a labor shortage, and then you have more 
people come in than perhaps you thought were coming in? Obyvi- 
ously, you cannot send those people back over the border one day and 
bring them back the next. DTH 

Mr. Dragon. It is just like the old saying in the Grapes of Wrath. 
You promote and you advertise. You set up a station at San An- 
tonio, Tex. This is the Arizona 1954 Farm Labor Report. They 
set up 1 in New Mexico, and 1 in San Antonio, Tex. You make sure 
that you get an abundance of labor. When that happens you depress 
the wages, not only by getting too many people in the area, but then 
you also go out and get foreign labor to supplement the other recruit- 
ment that you have. 

There again it is a sort of supply-and-demand situation. You get 
too big a supply of labor by the use of Mexican nationals, and you 
drive the wagedown. That is one of the basic things that we object to. 

Mr. Ruopes. Who does the recruiting in Arkansas and these other 
States ¢ 

Mr. Dracon. The farm-placement service of the State of Arizona. 
They set up an office, 

Mr. Ruopes. Then they are in the position on the one hand of re- 
cruiting farm labor in States in this Union, and on the other hand of 


bringing Mexican nationals in, to put them out of work, is that your 
position ? 

Mr. Dragon. Or to depress the wage. On page 15 of the Arizona 
1954 Farm Labor Report it says here that the joint efforts of our 
local offices working with the Arizona cottongrowers’ recruiter in 
San Antonio, Tex., and the use of handbills, farm-labor bulletins, 
newspaper and radio pobbaiy, and the use of voluntary representa- 

0 


tives serves a useful purpose of obtaining employer needs for workers. 
It was not the employment service, I am sorry. It was the Cotton- 
growers Association’s recruiter in this instance. 
Mr. Ruopes. They did it themselves? 
Mr. Dracon. They sent a recruiter down to San Antonio, They 
sent them into New Mexico, also. 
Mr. Ruopes. Would not that indicate to you that the Cottongrow- 
ers Association is interested in the employing of domestics, then? 
Mr. Dragon. But then the thing gets cockeyed again. You take 
pours out of San Antonio and you take people out of New Mexico 
rom those growers, and they have a shortage there, and that group 
down there gets Mexican nationals because the wage is too low there. 
That is why those workers come to Arizona. They want a higher 
wage. They come to Arizona. 
he growers in San Antonio and New Mexico then apply for con- 
tract Mexican nationals. That is how it works. 
Mr. Ruopes. If we had a crystal ball, things would work a lot better 
at the time these people are contracted for, because sometimes you do 
not know how many domestics you are going to get; is that not true? 
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Mr. Dragon. That is true. I think this is the solution to that. We 
have asked about it before. : 

I will be through in a minute, Mr. Chairman. You have been 
very patient with me. I appreciate it. 

We would like to see the wage hearings in each area. I mentioned 
the fact that on August 12, this farm labor committee had a meeting 
in Arizona and they set the wage. There should be a bona fide labor 
meeting set up by the Department of Labor. All groups could come 
in and say their piece, and they could determine the prevailing wage 
that way. 

We earnestly would like to see your committee sponsor that kind 
of an amendment to find the prevailing wage and go into each com- 
munity, and not let one segment of a group set the wages as it is being 
done today. 

Mr. Ruopes. I welcome Mr. Dragon’s appearance back here. May- 
be the chairman and the members of the committee have realized 
that Mr. Dragon and I do not always agree on everything, but we 
do it in a friendly sort of disagreement, anyway. I am always glad 
to see him come back here, to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Garuines. He has made a good witness, and he has brought 
us some facts. We appreciate so much your appearance here, Mr. 
Dragon. And without objection, the remainder of your statement 
will be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Dragon. Thank you. 

In the past year, the employment security and farm placement de- 
partment in Arizona has expanded its recruitment of domestic citi- 
zens. A good job was done. Over 45,000 domestic workers were re- 
cruited for agricultural work. Very few wetbacks were used as the 
growers association has enforced its policy on its association members 
forbidding use of wets. This stand by the Arizona Growers Asso- 
ciation is to be commended. It is lamentable that the associations in 
Texas and California, where most wetbacks are employed, have not 
shown a similar sense of public responsibility and respect for our 
laws. 

In Arizona, the day-haul system was expanded this year, with 11 
day-haul points now providing free transportation of urban workers 
to the field. Over 25,000 workers were recruited from other States. 
In terms of workdays, almost 600,000 man-days of work were fur- 
nished through the day-haul system. The peak was 6,600 workers 
per day hauled to employment. These figures show clearly that do- 
mestic labor is ready and willing to work in the fields. 

This Arizona system should be extended to all farm sections where 
a city population is available for farmwork. This day-haul system 
is completely financed by the farmer. He supplied the transportation 
trucks to carry the workers to and from the fields. 

An even greater number of city people would make themselves avail- 
able if the wages paid were more in line with the total real wages paid 
to the Mexican contract worker. In comparison, the Mexican worker 
gets free transportation, free housing, free bedding, free life insurance, 
free hot water, and free firewood. These fringe benefits should be also 
made available to domestic workers or the equivalent of their cost 
should be added to the prevailing wage and offered to United States 
workers before the Labor Department certifies to the need for im- 
ported labor. We urge that this requirement be written into the law. 
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Anything less is patently unjust to American farm workers. The 
failure to grant*these benefits to our own workers makes our own 
citizens look upon the farm placement program as unfair. Further- 
more, depending on foreign contract labor to hold United States wages 
down is hardly in accord with American ideals of equality and de- 
mocracy. Nor is the procedure a safe one, since the supply might be 
cut off. The practice as operated now clearly depresses wages and 
levels of living of our citizens, and lessens the willingness of our 
domestic workers to seek farm employment. On the other hand, 
we have the assurance of the Mexican trade unions that the Mexican 
workers do not want to be in the position of undercutting the wages of 
their United States brothers. 

In addition to these general comments, I have prepared suggestions 
for changes in specific sections of Public Law 78. Since I am not a 
lawyer, these suggestions are intended to explain our objectives, and do 
not pretend to be legal drafting. 

Section 501, paragraph 6: The guaranty should be broadened to 
cover all safeguards for workers embodied in international agreements 
and all terms of work contracts governed by such agreements. 

Section 502, paragraph 2: Persons using foreign workers should be 
required to meet additional expenses including personnel assigned 
exclusively in the field as investigators. 

Section 503, clause 1: After the word “qualified” strike the words 
“are not” and insert “will not be.” 

Section 503, clause 3, should read as follows: 
reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for such employ- 
ment at wages, standard hours of work, and general conditions comparable to 
those offered to foreign workers. 

Section 504, in the final clause beginning “Provided,” the privilege 
of utilizing Mexican contract workers should be denied also to an 
employer who (1) refuses, neglects, or otherwise fails to clear wit 
the Secretary of Labor any such worker for return to Mexico within 
5 days after date of termination of the worker’s contract; (2) refuses, 
neglects, declines or otherwise fails to give preference in employment 
to domestic at no less favorable general conditions than those offered 
to foreign workers who are either referred to him or who themselves 
seek employment at any of any employer’s agricultural operations; 
(3) refuses, neglects, declines, or otherwise fails to pay the foreign 
worker currently the prevailing wage rates as shall be determined by 
the Secretary of Labor to be most commonly paid to domestic workers 
for similar work at the time work is performed, and in manner paid 
within the area of employment or at the rates specified in the work 
contract whichever is higher; (4) refuses, neglects, or declines or 
otherwise fails to pay currently to foreign workers the same wage rate 
paid to domestic workers for similar work being performed on any 
of the employer’s agricultural operations, provided such wage rate 
paid the domestic is not lower than that specified in the contract. 

After section 506, a new paragraph should be added as follows: 

(1) For the purposes of this title, the Secretary of Labor is authorized and 
required (a) to make the determination of a prevailing wage rate and periodi- 
eally furnish the appropriate employers, Mexican consuls, farm publications, 
news agencies, and employment offices information with respect to the prevail- 


ing wage rate in their respective area; (b) through field representatives and 
special printed bulletins delivered by such representatives to fully informed 
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foreign workers with respect to prevailing wage rates in their respective area of 
employment; (c) to exercise strict vigilance to insure that the prevailing wage 
rate is paid currently to the Mexican worker and that in no case is the wage rate 
lower than that paid to domestic workers similarly employed. 

Section 507: Item No. 2 should be changed. As it now stands the 
emphasis is placed on an association or other groups of employers, 
An individual farmer reading the law might easily be led to believe 
that as an individual he is not eligible to obtain foreign workers re- 
gardless of how badly he may need them. Therefore, many farmers 
are under the impression that in order to obtain foreign workers they 
must join some association and this has given rise to a number of 
associations being organized for the sole purpose of bringing in for- 
eign workers from Mexico by enterprising individuals who have no 
interest in farming, and who, in order to justify their existence, in 
many cases aggravate problems between workers and employers and 
exert a pressure upon agencies of the Government out of proportion 
to their positions in the community. Many of the pressure actions 
they take are never known to more than a few members of such an 
association. A new amendment is in order which will have the effect 
of helping farmers who may really need foreign workers, but do not 
have any association, to obtain workers. The farmer may obtain a 
limited number as long as the Secretary of Labor is satisfied that such 
a need exists and assures the required certification. It is the farmer’s 
right to obtain foreign workers without paying tribute to an asso- 
ciation. 

This amendment will in no way hamper the individual farmer or 
make it more costly for him to obtain foreign workers. It will some- 


what increase the work of State agencies who process the request for 
fore workers, but the benefits to be derived are as follows: 


1. The State agency will make a greater effort to send an employer 
some domestics. 

2. The State agency will have better information as to what such 
individual farmers are offering to domestic workers because it is for 
domestic workers that he must place the work order. 

3. The foreign workers will be certified to him only when the State 
agency reaches the point where it knows rather definitely it will not 
ve able to supply such labor. 

4. Farmers will not try to overload with foreign labor. 

A further amendment to section 507: An association or group of 
individual farmers should be required to have individual liability to 
assure performance of obligations. The Secretary of Labor should 
require from each an agreement bond to idemnify the United States 
against loss by reason of its guaranty of such employer’s contract. 

To make clearer what we have in mind, we suggest the following 
wording for paragraph 2 of section 507: 


(2) The term “employer” shall mean (a) a person or firm operating agri- 
cultural property in which such employer owns not less than one-half of the 
commodity with respect to which services of foreign workers are to be utilized 
in whatever numbers the Secretary of Labor may certify; (b) an association 
comprised exclusively of persons, partnerships, or firms engaged in agricultural 
operations, in which no one member requires more than 50 foreign workers 
during a crop season, and in which each of the members owns not less than one- 
half of the commodity with respect to which services of foreign workers are to 
be utilized; (c) where the grower has extensive farming operations within 2 or 
3 counties, foreign workers under his contract should not be moved from one 
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county to another without specific approval of the certifying farm labor office; 
but only if those of its members for whom workers are being obtained are bound 
in the event of its default, to carry out the obligations undertaken by it pursuant 
to section 502. 


In addition to this testimony, I should like to have incorporated in 
the record the attached “Recommendations of Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor, January 28, 1955.” These recommendations 
were unanimously adopted by representatives of the CIO and AFL 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor to advise the Farm Placement 
Service. The committee’s recommendations should be given considera- 
tion by your committee. 

(The release of the United States Department of Labor, dated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1955, the recommendations of the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee dated January 28, 1955, the list showing the members attending, 
contained in pages i and 2, the recommendations on farm labor pro- 
gram eaanead | by Federal Advisory Council, dated November 17, 1954, 


the minority report on farm labor, dated November 17, 1954, and the 
migrant farm-labor resolution adopted by the CIO constitutional con- 
vention, December 1954, are as follows :) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LABOR ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR, PRESENTED 
TO THE UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, JANUARY 28, 1955 


(The labor advisory committee is composed of 9 members each from the AFL 
and the CIO. A summary release on the committee’s recommendations was made 
by the Department of Labor on February 12, 1955. Permission has now been 
obtained to release the entire document.) 

The labor advisory committee on farm labor, after reviewing recent develop- 
ments at a 2-day meeting, expresses again its grave concern over the inadequacies 
of the present Federal program and seriously harmful aspects of the importation 
of contract nationals from Mexico and the British West Indies. 

We have again made specific recommendations and suggestions both on admin- 
istration under present laws and on essential changes in Federal legislation. 

This Congress will be considering extension of Public Law 78 under which over 
300,000 contract workers from Mexico were brought in to work on farms in 1954. 
We oppose extension of the law unless substantial amendments are enacted. 
Among the changes we have recommended is that growers and other agricul- 
tural employers not be permitted to utilize Mexican contract workers unless they 
have first offered United States workers as favorable conditions of employment 
as are now accorded to Mexican nationals. These include the following: A written 
contract; transportation; housing; subsistence; guarantees of employment; the 
right to elect his own representative for the purpose of maintaining the work 
contract,,pealth and accident insurance; and other fringe benefits, plus a wage 
based on rates other than those offered by employer groups. 

The provisions of the law in regard to bringing in Mexican workers need other 
drastic changes, including thorough-going revision of the procedures for deter- 
mining need for foreign workers and their wages. The present program of set- 
ting what are alleged to be prevailing wage rates is completely unrealistic in 
many situations and does not offer proper protection either to the United States 
workers or to our Mexican neighbors. We recommend evalution of the possi- 
bilities of a minimum wage as a solution. We again recommend an amendment 
making it mandatory for the Secretary of Labor to conduct public hearings in 
each major crop area or région to determine need for importation and the wages 
to be paid to foreign workers. 

The labor advisory committee on farm labor has declared its agreement with 
the recommendations in regard to the foreign and domestic labor programs 
which were adopted in November by the Federal Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security. We especially approve the recommendations of the Federal Advi- 
sory Council that the Secretary in making wage determinations shall take into 
consideration rates paid in an area or region for work of comparable skill. 

Improved procedures and legislative changes are also required in regard to the 
importation of British West Indian workers for farm labor. We seriously doubt 
that any importation of British West Indians is required at this time. Cer- 
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tainly, if they are to come here, they should have the protection of contracts 
approved by their government and our own. 

We call upon the Secretary of Labor to use his authority and influence to see 
that the importation of the British West Indians is brought to an end immediately. 

As long as United States agricultural workers are excluded from the protection 
of virtually all types of labor and social legislation, including protection of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively with their employers over wages and 
working conditions, low incomes among farm workers will continue, it will be 
difficult to supply farm labor at the time and place where needed, and many 
makeshift arrangements will be adopted by the agencies of the Government 
charged with recruitment and placement of farmworkers. 

The labor advisory committee on farm labor views the development of the 
migrant-labor placement program now being carried on in the Atlantic coast 
States as a step in the right direction. However, we are concerned with the 
dependence placed by the employment service on the crew leaders for recruitment 
of the individual worker. 

We are also concerned because Puerto Ricans coming to the mainland without 
the protection of contracts for employment are likely to be made victims of 
exploitation by employers, labor contractors, and others because of their lack of 
knowledge of conditions prevailing in agriculture and their inability to speak 
English. 

In addition to such programs, we favor enactment of legislation to penalize 
employers who knowingly hire illegal aliens. We likewise favor legislation to 
confiscate vehicles used in the transportation of illegal entrants. 


MEMBERS ATTENDING 


Public representatives : 

Fedele F’. Fauri, dean of the School of Social Work, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman 

Max F. Baer, national director, B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Clarence W. Bird, director, National Economjc Commission, the American 
Legion, Washington, D. C. 

Frank J. Collopy, attorney-at-law, Columbus, Ohio. 

Fred C, Croxton, industrial relations consultant, Washington, D. C. 

Lester B. Granger, executive director, National Urban League, New York, 
1 i 

hig Haber, professor of economics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Fred K. Hoehler, consultant, New World Foundation, Chicago, II. 

Clarence A. Kulp, chairman, Department of Insurance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Millard W. Rice, Disabled American Veterans Service Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

David F. Schlothauer, executive director, American Veterans of World War 
II and Korea, Washington, D. C. 

Howard E. Thomas, professor of rural sociology, College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dale Yoder, professor of labor and industrial relations, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Employer representatives : 

Raphael M. Dorman, manager, Division of Industrial Relations, Bechtel 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph A. Dunn, Capitol Contracting Co. and Pilgrim Broadcasting Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

John A. Hall, farmer, Lockport, N. Y. 

John Post, manager, Industrial Relations Department, Continental Oil Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

Mrs. Bobbie Devine (alternate for E. D. Starkweather, director, Industrial 
Relations, North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.) 

John Zuckerman, farmer, Stockton, Calif. 

Harry G. Waltner, Jr., assistant manager, Insurance and Social Security 
Department, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New York, N. Y. 
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Employee representatives : 

Harry Boyer, president, Pennsylvania Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Council, Harrisburg, Pa. 

James Brownlow, president, Metal Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

William T. Butler, secretary-treasurer, Colorado Industrial Union Council, 
Denver, Colo. 

Nelson Cruikshank, director, Social Insurance Activities, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Katherine P. Ellickson, secretary, social security committee, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C. ; 

Fred K. Hoehler, Jr. (alternate for C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, 
California State Federation of Labor, San Francisco, Calif.) 

Harry Kranz, legislative director, New Jersey State CIO Council, Newark, 
N. J. 

Leonard Lesser, legal consultant, social security department, United Auto 
Workers, Congress of Industrial Organization, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph M. Rourke, secretary-treasurer, Connecticut State Federation of 
Labor, Bridgeport, Conn. 

E. M. Weston, president, Washington State Federation of Labor, Seattle, 
Wash. 

NOVEMBER 17, 1954. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON FARM TABOR PROGRAM ADOPTED BY FEDERAL ADVISORY 
CouUNcIL 


A. Domestic farm labor program 


With a view to maximizing the utilization of domestic agricultural labor and 
improving the domestic farm-labor program, the following recommendations are 
made: 

1. In order to assure proper leadership in the field of agricultural manpower, 
and in order to provide the assistance required by State employment security 
agencies in meeting the many problems that are present in the field of agricul- 
tural manpower, it is necessary to conduct studies and analyses of the social 
and economic factors that arise in a farm-labor market where production is of 
necessity increasing, and where the farm-labor supply continues to diminish. 

In view of the underemployment of farmworkers in many areas and the 
increasing demands of farmers for regular and seasonal workers on other 
areas, it is evident that the problem is one that involves more than the mere 
recruitment of workers in the potential supply. areas. Much more data needs 
to be obtained relative to the availability of workers, the conditions under which 
they will move, and other factors which tend to limit their availability for 
employment in areas where there is a need for their services. 

It is accordingly recommended that the Department carry out the studies 
outlined above and the Congress appropriate the necessary funds so as to bring 
about improvements indicated by the study and to demonstrate the means of 
carrying out such suggestions. 

2. As a Federal agency working in the field of recruitment and placement, it is 
recommenued that the Farm Placement Service develop and improve means 
of communicating to other appropriate Federal, State, and local agencies social 
problems growing directly out of planned migration of seasonal workers; these 
problems relate, for example, to interracial, and intergroup relationships, wel- 
fare, health, education, law enforcement, and unemployment. 

That the Farm Placement Service be provided such personnel and finances as 
are necessary to make the necessary studies and evaluations, and to bring prob- 
lems and violations of State or Federal laws to the attention of and stimulate 
action by the appropriate agencies in the field. 

3. In order to improve the working conditions of domestic migrant labor, it is 
recommended that the States be encouraged to: 

(@) establish overnight rest camps at which employment service representa- 
tives would give information concerning employment opportunities ; 

(b) where States do not have housing and sanitation codes, to establish them; 

(c) to establish safety regulations concerning transportation of migrants. 

4. In order to maximize the utilization of domestic labor, it is recommended 
that educational programs be developed : 

(a) to inform communities and employers of the values and stability which 
accrue from the employment of domestic workers and to encourage the de- 
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velopment of employment conditions which will make farmwork more attractive 
to American citizens; 

(b>) to inform communities, employers, workers, and public and private agencies 
of the nature and availability of the farm placement program. 

5. It is recommended that State employment security administrators be urged 
to take a more aggressive attitude toward broadening the scope of and taking 
action on farm placement programs, and revitalize public information pro- 
grams in order to get better use of the farm placement service available. 

B. Mexican farm labor program 

With respect to the importation of Mexican agricultural labor, it is recom- 
mended that: 

1. Public Law 78 be extended for 2 years, with the understanding that the 
Council will review the operation before the expiration of that period and base 
its review on intensive stuay and contact by the Bureau with farm labor co-ops, 
farm organizations, labor unions, and appropriate civic groups; 

2. Public Law 78 be amended by the inclusion of a statement of intent, as fol- 
lows (amendment in italics) : 

“Seo. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such prodction of agricultural com- 
modities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary by 
supplying agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico (pursuant to arrange- 
ments between the United States and the Republic of Mexico or after every 
practicable effort has been made by the United States to negotiate and reach 
agreement on such arrangements), when domestic labor is not available at wage 
rates not less than those prevailing for work at comparable skills in the area 
in sufficient numbers within a labor market area as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Secretary is authorized as an emergency measure to apply 
during such shortage of domestic workers—” 

3. Provision is made for adequate personnel to properly administer the intent 
and purpose of Public Law 78; 

4. That the Immigration and Naturalization Service be encouraged and sup- 
ported to rigidly enforce the immigration laws and to take necessary steps to 
stop infiltration of wetbacks. 

5. That Public Law 78 be amended by providing penalties for persons employ- 
ing illegal entrants. 

6. That the wording added to recommendation B (2) be reflected in section 
503, as follows (amendment in italics) : 

“Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this title shall be available for em- 
ployment in any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified 
that (1) sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing and qualified are not 
available at wage rates not tess than those prevailing for work at comparable 
skills in the area at the time and place needed to perform the work for which 
such workers are to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers will not 
adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural 
workers similarly employed, and (3) reasonable efforts have been made to attract 
domestic workers for such employment at wages and standard hourse of work 
comparable to those offered to foreign workers.” 

7. That it be recommended to the Department of Labor that the policy of the 
Department should be not to bring in Mexican contract workers for the agri- 
cultural processing operations, as follows: Cotton ginning; compressing and 
storing; crushing of oil seeds; and the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or 
other processing of perishable or seasonable agricultural products. 


MINORITY REPORT ON FARM LABOR 


The following members of the Federal Advisory Council, while they are in 
accord with the other recommendations adopted by the Council in the majority 
report on farm labor, are in disagreement with the recommendation that Publie 
Law 78-be-extended for only 2 years after its expiration on December 31, 1955. 
Instead, we recommend that the law be extended without a termination date, 
as was unanimously recommended by the Farm Placement Committee, in the 
following language: 

“Public Law 78 be extended without a termination date, with the understanding 
that the Council will review the operation every 2 years or such other times 
as the Council deems it necessary, and will base its review on intensive study 
and contact by the Bureau with farm labor co-ops, farm organizations, labor 
unions, and appropriate civic groups.” 
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We believe that it is important that there be no expiration date because each 
time the law must be extended it disrupts the operation of the program. The 
last time the law expired in 1953, the Bureau was only given appropriations 
until the expiration date, plus sufficient funds to liquidate the program. This 
necessitated a layoff of personnel until new appropriations could be secured 
after the law was extended. At the present time, the Department is only able 
to request administrative funds for operation of Public Law 78 for the first 6 
months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, plus liquidation costs. If Public 
Law 78 is extended by the Congress in the next session, such action might take 
place too late to secure a supplemental appropriation before December 31, 1955. 
If there is no termination date on the act, these situations will not arise. Fur- 
thermore, there are sufficient safeguards now in the law to assure that the law 
will only operate so long as Mexican labor is necessary to meet the needs of 
agriculture. 

(Signed) JoHn ZucKERMAN. 
H. G. WALTNER, Jr. 
JosEPH A. DUNN. 
JOHN Post. 


MIGRANT Farm Laspor RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 16TH CIO CoNSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION, DECEMBER 1954 


The “forgotten people” of the United States for many years have been the 
families of migrant laborers who harvest our crops. The plenty with which 
America’s millions of bountiful tables have long been blessed is being produced 
at a frightful and dangerous price in human suffering, broken homes and bodies, 
and illiteracy and disease. Millions of men and women—and children—to whom 
all of us are indebted for the food we eat, are being denied a place at the tables 
of abundance which their back-breaking labor has stocked so well. 

Sinee.the end of World War II, the problem has been made worse by the 
growing flood of illegal Mexican wetbacks. Driven by need, lured by false prop- 
aganda, they swarm across our southern border to accept work in this country 
at wages and conditions far below the minimum standards tolerated by United 
States workers. Bad as conditions have been for United States migrant farm- 
workers, those of the wetbacks are worse. 

United States farmworkers have found themselves steadily replaced by Mexi- 
cans in those areas where cheaper wetback labor is abundant. In turn their 
enforced unemployment has been used by employers to lower the standards of 
employment for other United States farmworkers in jobs where they are still 
employed. 

Under the Eisenhower administration new policies were put into effect with 
no understanding of the problem in its human ramifications and with a big stick, 
go-it-alone attitude in international affairs. The resulting damage to the pres- 
tige of the United States, not only in Mexico but throughout Latin America, has 
been severe. 

The crisis came to a head early in 1954 when the agreement on Mexican con- 
tract labor previously concluded between the United States and Mexican Govern- 
ments expired and a new accord had not been reached. The Bisenhower admin- 
istration opened border recruitment stations on the day the treaty expired. The 
CIO promptly took the lead in protesting this action, and it was later ruled 
illegal by the Comptroller-General. When the unilateral recruitment was 
brought to a halt by the Comptroller General's ruling, the administration, instead 
of at once sitting down with Mexico again to work out a bilateral agreement, 
attempted to rush through Congress, without hearings, a bill to make the go-it- 
alone program legal. 

The CIO succeeded in delaying this attempt by obtaining hearings at which 
spokesmen for CIO and other United States labor and consumer organizations 
presented a detailed case against the unilateral recruitment program. 

Even though the Mexican Government made some important concessions which 
resulted in a bilateral agreement, the President insisted upon signing the go-it- 
alone bill into law. Under such circumstances, the law can be regarded only as 
a clear threat to Mexico that, unless it accedes to United States demands in the 
future, it will again be faced with unilateral action on the part of our Govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That this convention heartily commends and endorses the efforts 
made by the CIO to deal with this farm-labor problem during the past year and 
directs that such efforts be continued and extended. We recommend that our 
affiliates and the CIO cooperate with liberal and church groups through the 
National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor and that they give it financial 
support. 

We favor laws designed to meet the special needs of migratory farm laborers, 
such as those that would regulate labor contractors, provide better housing, and 
assure education opportunities to migrant children. 

We believe that farm laborers, whether our own citizens or from friendly 
neighboring countries, are equally entitled to decent working and living condi- 
tions. The major emphasis in farm placement programs should be given to 
United States workers, including those from Puerto Rico, in preference to bring- 
ing in supplementary workers from other countries. Contract workers from 
other countries, such as the British West Indies, should be brought in only under 
formal agreement and. contract. 

We thank the free-labor movement of Mexico, and particularly the CTM, for 
its close cooperation. We pledge CIO’s full support and cooperation in the effort 
of Mexican labor unions to alleviate the plight of Mexican migrants. 

We call upon Congress and the Eisenhower administration to take all the steps 
needed to insure the complete elimination of wetback labor in the United States. 
This includes help in a program designed to develop and diversify Mexican 
agriculture. 

We reiterate our demand that labor be granted a stronger voice in the negoti- 
ation and execution of policies concerning the use of migrant labor in the United 
States, as well as consultative status with the official bodies dealing with Mexican 
migrant labor. 

We renew our request for legislation making it a felony to hire, transport, or 
otherwise exploit illegal wetback labor and express our strong objection to the 
new legislation which permits unilateral determination of basic working condi- 
tions for legal Mexican migrants. We demand that legal foreign contract labor 
be guaranteed full rights and social benefits equal to those enjoyed by United 
State labor, protection against any kind of discrimination, and the exercise of 
their right to union affiliation and representation. 

We call attention to the fact that United States farmworkers are barred from 
virtually all labor and social legislation, including the Wage-Hour Act and the 
right to organize and bargain collectively. 


{Press release by the Department of Labor, February 12, 1955] 
FEeperAL ApDviIsoRY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS ANNOUNCED 


Resolutions and reports adopted by the Federal Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security at meetings held in November and December were made public 
today by the United States Department of Labor. 

The recommendations dealth with policy matters relating to the administra- 
tion and improvement of the Nation’s employment service and unemployment 
insurance programs. The Council’s recommendations were submitted to the 
Secretary of Labor for his consideration following meetings held on November 
16 and 17 and on December 13 and 14. 

The Labor Department said the Council acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Secretary of Labor and the Director of the Bureau of Employment Security on 
employment security matters. The Council consists of 35 members. 

The Council recommendations are being forwarded by the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Employment Security to the State employment security agencies. The 
Bureau is the Federal partner in the Federal-State system of employment se- 
curiy agencies which administer the State unemployment insurance laws and 
State employment service programs. 


Mr. Garutnes. The next witness is Mr. A. T. Stevens, vice presi- 
dent of the United Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, who will 
be accompanied by Mrs. Rosalie Widman. 
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STATEMENT OF A. T. STEVENS, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED PACKING- 
HOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. 
ROSALIE WIDMAN, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: We 
have local unions and represent workers in the food industry, gen- 
erally; also including the lettuce and field workers in the State of 
California and Arizona. 

Mr. Garutnes. Would you like to have this statement incorporated 
in full, and then speak ? 

Mr. Stevens. I would. I believe every committee member was 
mailed a copy of the statement. It is entitled “The Mexican Contract 
National Program—A Report on a Major Scandal.” I would like 
to have that incorporated in the record, and to make a few brief re- 
marks on it. 

Mr. Garuines. That will be done, without objection. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


THe Mexican Contract NATIONAL PrograM—A Report on A Masor ScANDAL 


This memorandum is intended to summarize some facts which indicate that a 
scandalous fraud of major proportions is being perpetrated upon the people of 
this country in connection with the importation of Mexican nationals to perform 
agricultural labor in this country under what is usually referred to as the Mexi- 
ean contract national program. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROGRAM 


This program is based on a law which as last enacted carries the designation 
Public Law 78. The theory of that law is that there is in certain areas of this 
country at certain times of the year a shortage of agricultural labor. The law 
proposes to remedy that condition by allowing a special treaty between this 
country and Mexico to set forth arrangements by which Mexican workers may 
enter this country temporarily to work in agricultural jobs in areas of shortage. 
Such a treaty has been signed. Theoretically under its terms, agricultural em- 
ployers may now make known to the United States Government their need for 
the imported labor; the United States Government, if it agrees that appropriate 
need exists, then arranges for the admission for a specified number of months 
of the required number of Mexicans. The prospective United States employer 
must provide transportation from the border reception center to the place of work, 
must pay at least the prevailing rate of pay in his area and must meet certain 
minimum standards as to housing, insurance, transportation to and from the 
fields, hours of work made available, etc. These guaranties are embodied in 
addition, in an individual contract between the employer and the imported 
worker. The latter is further bound to work for the requisite period for the 
employer on penalty of deportation to his native Mexico if he should leave for 
other employment. 

The dangers inherent in such an arrangement are obvious. It amounts in 
effect to an indentured servant system by which the Government supplies to an 
employer a guaranteed labor pool at fixed rates and conditions. These dangers 
were assumed to be avoided, or at least minimized by a provision of the statute 
prohibiting the use of imported labor where local labor is available and by the 
minimum protection theoretically given the imported worker under the law and 
the contract. 

In actual practice, however, the program has become a flagrant device for 
depriving United States farm and shed workers of jobs in favor of lower paid 
imported workers, and for depressing the wages and living conditions of both the 
United States workers who are employed and the imported workers. Careless- 
ness and disorganization—or worse—in the governmental administration coupled 
with flagrant manipulation of the machinery by the employers, has reduced the 
protective devices to a sham which scarcely succeeds.in concealing the fact that 
the program has in fact become one for the herding of cheap labor in certain 
areas of the country. 
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THE INVESTIGATIONS MADE BY THE UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The United Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, has recently been engaged 
in investigation of the Mexican contract national program in various portions of 
the State of California with special attention to the central coast and surround- 
ing areas of the State. In this investigation, examination has been made of the 
operations of the Farm Placement Service of the State Department of Employ- 
ment, which serves as the major governmental aim for determining the extent 
of potential need for imported labor, the duration of the need, the prevailing 
wage, etc. Visits have been made to the fields in which Mexican contract na- 
tionals are employed, to labor camps at which they are quartered. Government 
officials, employers, Mexican contract nationals and local employees, have been 
questioned. In some instances, motion pictures have been taken. Records have 
been compiled indicating names, dates and places with respect to incidents de- 
scribed in this report. 

This has not been an investigation of the scope and depth that could be 
reached by a governmental inquiry. But the facts revealed, even as far as they 
go, are shocking. They indicated without question that: (1) The Federal De- 
partment of Labor, the California Department of Employment and an appro- 
priate congressional committee would be failing in their respective duties if they 
failed to probe deeply and promptly into the startling conditions revealed; (2) 
the provisions of Public Law 78 should receive a careful and extensive revision 
to eliminate the many abuses now prevalent; and (3) the administrative ap- 
paratus and procedures under which the Mexican national program has been 
earried out need a thoroughgoing shakeup and revision. More specific pro- 
posals on all these subjects will be made at a later point in this report. 

We turn now to a brief delineation of the facts revealed. This does not pre- 
tend to be a detailed statement of the evidence. The evidence, the dates, the 
names, the places, the pictures are all available in the files of the union’s at- 
torneys and will be made available to any interested authority whenever re- 
quested for the purpose of seeking remedial action. 


THE EXTENT OF THE IMPORTATION OF MEXICAN LABOR UNDER THE PROGRAM 


The scope of the problem is indicated by the fact that a total of 86,652 con- 
tract farm workers were imported from Mexico through the El Centro, Calif. 
reception center during 1954. It is estimated by United States Employment 
Service and California Employment Department spokesmen that between 90,000 
and 100,000 Mexican contract farm workers will be processed for California 
employers during 1955. These figures should be considered in the light of the 
further estimate that the domestic force of agriculture workers in the State, both 
migrant and stable, probably does not exceed 300,000. 


HOW IS THE NEED FOR THIS IMPORTATION OF MEXICAN LABOR DETERMINED? 


Is there a need for this huge army of additional workers? The union 
does not pretend at this moment to be in a position to answer that question. 
But its investigations do suggest that the procedures followed by the govern- 
mental agencies which are supposed to be responsible for determining the 
answer—and which have made the certification of need which has led to the 
importation of this tremendous pool of workers—are such that those agencies 
eannot and should not in good faith claim they know the answer. On the con- 
trary, those procedures are such as to give the employers a free hand to use the 
Government’s powers and machinery to bring in any number of workers that 
the employers choose to suggest. 

The union examined the situation in some detail in at least one locality. In 
the area in and around Salinas in Monterey County, the lettuce capital of the 
Nation, one association of employers had 3,500 Mexican contract nationals 
werking in.1952, 4,300 in 1953, and 4,900 in, 1954. The figures for another 
association in the same area are 1,000 in 1952, 1,525 in 1953, and 1,820 in 1954, 

How was the need for this constantly rising body of imported workers deter- 
mined? The prospective employer (in this instance no individual grower or 
shipper, but an association purportedly made up of a large number of growers 
or shippers in the area) files with the State Department of Employment a 
form captioned “Notice of Need for Mexican Nationals” (Form No. DE-—2894). 
This form supposedly states the employer’s prediction of his prospective labor 
needs for a future 6-month period. 
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In order to make sure that such requests are always on file in advance and 
that there is a constant flow of the needed labor, the practice has been to file 
these forms every 3 months, and since each report covers a 6-month prediction, 
the reports, of course, overlap each other as to period covered. 

When such a report is received, the procedure theoretically calls for a double- 
check on the employer's estimate: a county advisory committee on farm place- 
ment supposedly considers the situation to indicate its approval of the request. 
In Monterey County, there is no functioning county advisory committee. Some- 
thing called Monterey County Agricultural Committee was established on 
August 20, 1947, by the Monterey County Board of Supervisors, to deal with 
general agricultural and farm labor matters, as an aftermath of the wartime 
committee which had previously existed to promote maximum production in the 
war effort. The 1947 committee has never been reappointed, never filed a single 
report since its creation, and has not met for at least 3 years. Nevertheless, 
over a number of years, the periodic requests of the association stating the 
employers’ need for Mexican labor has been duly certified as approved by the 
chairman of the so-called County Agricultural Committee, the person signing 
in that capacity being himself one of the principal grower-shippers in the area, 
often an officer of the same association to whose request he was thus giving 
objective quasi-governmental approval. 

Theoretically, the procedure further requires the certification of the repre 
sentatives of the State Department of Employment that the anticipated need 
is accurately stated. For this purpose there is a recruitment effort made among 
the local labor sources by various techniques, sound truck, radio, posters, etc. 
The variations in the vigor and good faith of such efforts as between different 
offices of the agency, are, of course, difficult to weigh, although it is impossible 
to avoid noticing that in equivalent occupations there are often marked dif- 
ferences between contiguous counties in the success of local recruitment, a 
markedly peculiar result in an industry in which workers migrate over thousands 
of miles and would scarcely be deterred from crossing county lines in search 
of available work. 

Much more important is the obvious connection between the size of the 
available local work force and the wage that is being offered. It seems highly 
likely that the labor force available in Monterey County, for example, to work 
at an 871% cents per hour field worker’s rate (or in Imperial Valley at a°*70 
cents per hour field worker’s rate) might be very substantially larger at a 95 cents 
or a $1.25 rate. The size of the available local work force, particularly in an 
industry with a high proportion of migrant workers, is quite clearly dependent 
on the wage rate. This leads to an important question: how is the “prevailing 
rate” which is to be paid to the imported Mexican worker determined? 


HOW IS “PREVAILING” WAGE RATE DETERMINED ? 


The answer to that question produces some shocking information. Again, 
the Monterey County procedure, if typical, raises some interesting and important 
questions. 

Approximately 20 days in advance of the crop for which the labor need is 
being filled, a Farm Placement Office representative asks the employers what 
they expect to pay. At that time no labor is being performed on the crop; the 
employers are in effect asked to establish the “prevailing rate” by their own 
statement. 

On the basis of these statements from the employer, the opening wage paid 
to the Mexican nationals is fixed. 

After work on the crop has commenced, a second survey of the same kind 
is made. At that time, Mexican nationals have already been brought in and 
are at work at the rate previously fixed by the employers. Theoretically, the 
second survey is supposed to redetermine what is being paid to local workers 
by those growers who are not using Mexican nationals. Not only would such 
inquiry, therefore, have to be confined to those relatively small farmers who are 
not sharing in the association’s pool of imported labor, but in any event by that 
time the rate paid to local employees is obviously in turn influenced by the 
availability of thousands of Mexican workers at the rate first fixed by the 
employers. 

Some indication of the way this system of wage detemination works is shown 
by just a brief sample of the trend of prices thus fixed: In 1952 the piece work 
rate for tomatoes was 17 cents per 50 pound lug, in 1953 it was 16 cents and in 
1954 it was 14 cents. In lettuce, the rate has been without the slightest change 
year after year for a number of years. In one part of the Imperial Valley, 
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the prevailing rate is set at 70 cents, while less than 60 miles away another 
official has decided the prevailing rate is 60 cents. 

Indeed, even in the few instances where a domestic worker has managed 
to remain in the field in the face of the influx of the Mexican contract nationals, 
the domestic worker’s rate is apparently disregarded in fixing the prevailing 
rate. In at least three instances uncovered in the investigation, isolated do- 
mestic workers operating packing machines in the fields had managed to maintain 
the rates which they had received for similar work when it was performed in 
the packing sheds (in one instance $1.50, in another $1.57, in another $1.87 
per hour) while all about them contract nationals were engaged in the same 
work at the solemnly determined prevailing rate of 8714 cents per hour. 

This kind of prevailing rate becomes even more unconscionable when it is 
applied uniformly not only to men doing unskilled field work, but also to those 
driving tractors or trucks, doing maintenance work, etc. Local mechanics, truck 
or tractor drivers, who never realized that there was any claim of a labor 
shortage in their occupations requiring a program of labor importation, have 
reason to question a prevailing rate thus set not on the basis of what has pre- 
vailed but on the basis of what employers would like to pay. 

With the field labor unorganized, with organization almost impossible in the 
face of this free and easy importation of thousands of Mexican workers vir- 
tually at the will of the employer, with the prevailing wage set by the employers’ 
own statement of what they will pay, the employers have been given absolute 
power to set rates as low as they choose. At the same time, by setting low rates 
they have been given equally absolute power to create an appearance of labor 
shortage so that an obliging government will proceed to deliver to them from 
abroad an army of unemployed available for work at the inadequate wage level 
decreed by the same employers who are complaining of their labor shortage. 


SOME SPECIAL ABUSES OF THE PROGRAM 


This is the broad picture. These are some of the basic evils in the program 
which must be remedied. But even within the structure and procedure as it 
now exists—even if the procedures for determining need and wage levels were 
left unchanged—there are grave abuses which have made a mockery of the safe- 
guards supposedly written into the law, the treaty and the contract. The union’s 
investigation, limited as it was, gave startling indication of the variety and scope 
of such abuses. 

The following are some examples in the Monterey County area: 


1. Sub-letting of Mexican nationals to growers whose need was never certified 


One of the major sources of abuse of the program arises out of the fact that in 
most instances it is not an individual employer who reports his prospective 
need to the government and who accepts the responsibility of compliance with 
the requirements of the law and the contract. The most widely accepted prac- 
tice is one whereby an association, made up of large numbers of growers in a 
given area, is the employer which certifies its need and becomes party to the 
contract whereby the Mexican nationals are shipped into the area. As indi- 
cated earlier, for example, one association in the Monterey area thus becomes 
responsible for importation of almost 5,000 Mexican workers in a single county 
in the course of one year. One association handles the assignment of more than 
10,000 imported Mexican workers in the Imperial Valley in a single year. 

Employers who are members of the association thus are enabled to draw 
upon this association-wide pool of imported labor. There is thus no check on 
the need of any individual employer, no check on the uses to which an individual 
employer may put the imported workers, no check on the extent to which the 
assignment of the imported workers may result in violation of the policy against 
displacement of local workers. 

All of this would be bad enough—and is inherent in the whole system of 
certification of the imported workers to associations instead of to individual 
employers. Indication of more brazen abuse of the program, however, appears 
in evidence that these associations apparently do not even confine themselves 
to deliveries of imported workers to members of the association. In Monterey 
County alone, for example, in the course of a single month, 1 investigator alone 
came across at least 8 growers who from ali available information are members 
of no association but who had in the aggregate approximately 200 Mexican 
nationals at work in their fields. 

Thus a program whose purpose is supposed to be one of meeting specific labor 
shortages of specific employers has in fact deteriorated into a device whereby 
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an association becomes a giant labor contractor for the wholesale distribution 
of cheap labor, with the United States and Mexican Governments cooperating 
to furnish the source of supply. 


2. Use of Mexican nationals for nonfarm work 

Although these workers have been imported to meet a supposed shortage of 
farm labor, it was found to be a very widespread practice to use at least some 
of the Mexican nationals as cooks, kitchen. helpers, etc. in the labor camps in 
which they are housed. 

In the course of a single month, one investigator alone came across twenty 
labor camps in a single county, all using Mexican nationals as kitchen help. 

In almost all such instances, the hours of such men are shockingly long. At 
one camp, the cook was found to be working 7 days a week from 3:30 a. m. 
to 7 p. m. for a wage of $45 per week plus board. Another camp worked its 
cook the same hours for $34 per week. Cook helpers received even less. In 
other camps, the hours for Mexican nationals at work in the kitchens began as 
early as 11: 30 or 2 a. m. and extended as late as 8 p. m. 

The evil of this practice is even more apparent when it is recognized that in 
many instances the labor camp is operated not by the grower to whom the 
Mexican nationals are assigned by the association but by an independent labor 
contractor who receives by deduction from the pay of the nationals a daily 
charge for the meals furnished to the nationals. 

Thus, not only are these men being used for work which is not supposed to be 
covered by the program, but they are used for the benefit of employers (the 
labor contractors) to whom they have never been certified directly or indirectly. 
Whether, in this connection, these men are carried on the payroll of the grower 
or the labor contractor, does not affect the gravity of the abuse of the program, 


8. Excess charges for meals 

A common charge made to the nationals for meals furnished at the labor 
camps is $1.75 per day. There is good reason to suppose that a profit is made 
on these meals, particularly where nationals are employed in the kitchens. 
Hstablishment of the facts in this respect was beyond the scope of the investi- 
gation, but certainly merits governmental inquiry. Since the nationals are com- 


pletely in the hands of the grower for location of their housing, transportation to 
and from work, and for their feeding, any device involving such a hidden kick- 
back would be obviously unconscionable and abusive. 


4. Lack of sanitation facilities in the fields 

Prior to the advent of the Mexican contract national program, it apparently 
was the practice among the growers to provide sanitary facilities in the fields. 
Today that practice has been almost totally abandoned. 

Today, a visitor to the lettuce fields of the Salinas area, for example, may 
expect to see the nationals relieving themselves amidst the crops in the fields, 
a practice for which these workers cannot be blamed but which creates obvious 
dangers to consumers of lettuce in an area which is the source of 65 percent of 
the lettuce consumed in the Nation. 

The growers do not even make any effort to conceal,fior do State officials 
deny their own knowledge of, the absence of sanitation facilities. On the con- 
trary, when confronted with the suggestion that local women are available for 
employment in the fields so that the importation of Mexican nationals violates 
the law insofar as it ousts these women from employment, the answer of many 
of the growers and of representatives of the Farm Placement Offices of the 
California State Department of Employment has been to point out that the 
women cannot be employed because sanitation facilities are lacking. This, 
despite the fact that State law requires such facilities. 


5. Housing conditions 

In Monterey and Santa Cruz there are apparently more than 200 labor camps 
housing farm workers. Over 100 of these house Mexican nationals. 

The State housing inspection office does not have a very accurate list of the 
camps and does»not—perhaps cannot—police the camps with.any.diligenee or 
eare. In addition to the many camps housing groups of these workers, any 
small rancher with a few acres of land may have a few. Contract nationals 
working for him and living on the ranch. 

The union investigation showed the conditions in some of the labor camps to 
be beyond description. The label, slum conditions, would inadequately indicate 
the circumstnces in which many Mexican nationals are compelled to live— 
under a program which supposedly protects them against exploitation. 
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6. Miscellaneous abuses 

The foregoing outlines some of the most frequently encountered indications 
of the abusive consequences of a program by which the Government delivers a 
group of workers in a state of virtually legalized peonage into the hands of 
private groups of employers without adequate protection and policing to deter- 
mine that the proper policy is served or that the rules and conditions are carried 
out. This is not a complete listing. It does not mention the Mexican national 
who revealed to our investigator that he was compelled to kick back a portion 
of his pay to a labor contractor in whose kitchen he worked. It does not men- 
tion the grower who paid a Mexican national with no breakdown as to hours 
worked, deductions made, etc. 

These latter examples of abuse may be isolated instances, or may be typical 
of abuses more difficult to discover in larger numbers. What is clear is that 
unconscionable conditions exist—praetiees: and conditions which in_ practical 
consequence deny to the Mexican national many of the minimum assurances of 
humane working and living conditions that Public Law 78 pretends to give him. 


SOME EFFECTS ON THE DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL WORKER 


These are the abuses of which the Mexican national is the victim. But what 
of the local worker—the United States labor force which the body of imported 
workers is supposed to supplement but never supplant? 


1. General effects 


A few general comments are obvious and quickly made: 

So long as the growers .of the Salinas area can announce that they expect to 
pay 87% cents an hour for lettuce work and be assured of Government delivery 
of any requested number of Mexican workers at that price, obviously no group 
of United States workers can have any realistic hope of bettering their own 
conditions at the same jobs. In the few instances noted earlier where Mexican 
nationals were being paid a fraction of the rates then being paid to local em- 
ployees on similar jobs, it is a matter of easy prediction as to how long those 
United States workers can expect to remain at work at their prevailing rate. 

These then, are obvious general observations as to the effect on the United 
States worker. Mexican workers, supposedly imported at a prevailing rate 
actually become a means of setting a new rate far below that which under other 
circumstances might be expected to prevail. 

More specific and readily observable consequences can also be reported. 


2. The transfer of the shed jobs to the field and the cut in pay 


In the lettuce industry in the Salinas area, the product has traditionally been 
brought to packing sheds for icing and packing. The sheds for many years 
have been unionized and relatively decent wages and working conditions have 
been established. 

In recent years, however, new methods of treatment have developed, notably 
a vacuum cooling technique which permits the product to be cooled for ship- 
ment after it has been packed and lidded. The result has been a rapid transfer 
of the bulk of the packing processes out of their fixed locations in the sheds 
into moving locations in the fields. In some instances hand processes of packing 
and lidding previously performed in the shed are now performed out in the 
fields. In other instances huge trailer-like contraptions—literally mobile sheds, 
complete with belt line, lidding machines, etc—are hauled through the fields 
in the wake of the previously exclusive field operations. 

What has happened to the United States workers who last year, 2 years ago, 
5 years ago, operated under union conditions in the packing sheds? Have 
they been permitted to follow their jobs into the fields and have they been pro- 
tected against any undermining by Government action of the prevailing rate 
established for these jobs over’ years of collective bargaining? 

The answers to these questions are written first in the relief rolls of Alisal, 
the industrial suburb of Salinas, and second in the departure from the area of 
workers with jobs snatched from them and moved into the fields for performance 
by the Mexican nationals—at the 87% cents prevailing rate dictated by the 
employer. 


3. The frustration of the shed worker's effort to follow his job to the field 


Has any effort been made by these workers to claim their legal right to be 
hired in preference to Mexican nationals? 
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Here are some case histories: 

Case No. 1.—Shed A announced that it was closing down. The shed workers 
in a group asked the employer to give them jobs in his fields. He told them 
they would have to go to the State employment office for referral cards to the A 
farms. They proceeded the next day to the State employment office. They 
were told they could not be handled as a group nor could they be assured of 
referral to A but would have to line up and take their chances and their turn 
in being processed, and that their assignment to field work would depend on 
their qualifications and on what jobs had been reported to the office as being 
available. They were further told, however, that there was no reason why A 
could not hire them without referral through the State employment office. Back 
to the A farm they trooped. They found Mexican nationals at work in the field 
doing the packing job established in place of the closed-shed operations. The 
field boss, however, informed them he could give no jobs without referral 
from the State employment office. When told that the State office had advised 
otherwise, he called the owner of the farm and was told to ignore the unem- 
ployed shed group. A few minutes later the sheriff's car arrived to disperse the 
group, and at last report they were among the unemployed while Mexican 
nationals filled the labor shortage in the fields. 

Case No, 2.—The B company has been using field machines operated by Mexi- 
can nationals for packing celery. A group of unemployed local workers re- 
ported to the farm-labor office to request work as celery packers. On demand 
of this group, the farm-labor office representative called the association to which 
B belonged, confirmed the fact, and referred the group to B for work on celery 
packing. On arriving at the field next morning, the group found the Mexican 
nationals at work, but almost immediately a carload of local workers supplied 
by a labor contractor arrived, replacing all but two of the Mexican nationals, 
and the B company field supervisor then declined to hire the referred group, 
or even to hire 2 of them to replace the 2 Mexican nationals still on the ma- 
chine. The group returned to the farm-labor office, received proper expressions 
of regret, and, on further insistence, were granted a second referral for 2 of their 
number to the B farm to fill the 2 jobs still in dispute. On returning to the B 
farm, these 2 found that by a strange coincidence, 2 more local employees had 
been found by the labor contractor and had completed the crew of local workers 
on the machine. Disregarding the obvious chicanery in these incidents the 
significant fact is that when pressed the grower was apparently able to locate 
local labor to fill the “shortage” which he had certified to the Government could 
be filled only by importation of Mexican nationals. 

Case No. 3—Local employees C and D were referred to farm E. They were 
given a half day’s work and told they would be notified when more work was 
available. No further word was ever received, although Mexican nationals 
worked regularly on farm EB under the contractually guaranteed minimum work- 
week. 

Case No. 4.—Local employee F, a shed worker, was put out of work by the 
closing of shed G, asked for field employment on G’s farm. He was bluntly told, 
with appropriate regrets, that no work was available because G was using only 
contract nationals. 

Case No. 5.—Local field workers H and I, had been working regularly 5 or 6 
days a week. Groups of Mexican nationals arrived, and H and I were thereafter 
told on a number of days when they reported for work that there was no work 
available that day because there was only enough to keep the nationals busy. 
On at least two such occasions, they reported these facts to the State employ- 
ment office where, with no note taken of the violation of Public Law 78’s policy 
against displacement of local workers, they were merely given job referral cards 
to seek work elsewhere. 

Case No. 6.—Company J laid off its lettuce-shed crew who thereupon requested 
field work during the period, of the layoff. Mexican nationals were doing pack- 
ing work in the fields. J told them they can be hired only on referral through 
the State office. On reporting to the State office, a few were referred to J, the 
rest to scattered farms for other operations. ; Those referred to J were given 8 
days of work in the succeeding 3 months. 

Case No. 7—Company K discharged local field workers while retaining Mex- 
ican. nationals. On reporting this to Federal and State officials, the workers 
were told there was no violation of Public Law 78 because the local workers had 
obtained their eniployment through a labor contractor and not through the State 
employment office. 
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These are merely examples of the complex maze set up to frustrate any possible 
hope that local employees can possibly compete with the Mexican national pro- 
gram for the jobs which the Government thus so obligingly fills with captive 
labor at frozen rates. The nationals are transported to their camps, transported 
from camp to field, and from field to field, if necessary and back to camp, and 
given minimum assurances as to weekly hours of work, given insurance coverage 
and other required fringe benefits. The local worker is forced through the 
referral procedures of the State agency, drives 20 or 30 or more miles at his own 
expense to the farm, may be given a half day’s, a day’s, or a few days’ work, has 
to drive back to the State agency for another referral, face the possibility of 
finding no job on arrival—while all the time the Mexican nationals are working 
regularly under the Government importation program at prevailing rates fixed 
by the employer. 

Through the maze runs another weaving trail—that of the labor contractor. 
These play varying roles—sometimes operating labor camps for the housing 
and feeding of the Mexican nationals, sometimes performing their more tradi- 
tional function of recruiting local workers, sometimes serving the rather doubtful 
role of a legal shield between the grower and any effective enforcement of the 
jegal requirements of Public Law 78. 


THE PROBLEM OF ENFORCEMENT 


What about enforcement? What are the present procedures for discovering 
and remedying all of these techniques for abuse of the Mexican national program? 

To the extent that any enforcement powers exist, they are lodged in the 
United States Employment Service. During 1954, if we are correctly informed, 
the USES had a total of 11 compliance officers charged with the responsibility 
of securing compliance with the provisions of Public Law 78. The San Francisco 
office (region 12), is supposed to cover the States of California, Arizona, and 
Nevada. The compliance officers have no civil-service status and are paid $4,200 
per year—a combination of conditions not exactly calculated to attract and 
hold personnel of high capability and devotion. 

When an employer is found in violation, moreover, all that occurs is that he 
is warned. A number of employers, for example, have been warned against the 
use of Mexican contract nationals for kitchen work. As indicated above, how- 


ever, this remains a widespread practice and these warnings appear to have been 
ignored, 


The USES has never taken any steps to withdraw from an offending employer 
the privilege of using Mexican nationals—nor, apparently, is it considered 
that such a step would ever be taken however flagrant and grievous the em- 
ployer’s abuse. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This report barely scratches the surface of what we are convinced is potentially 
ui major national scandal. Public Law 78 as currently administered has become 
a patent fraud. 

Public Law 78 sets forth some piously worded statements of worthy objectives 
which have been made a mockery in practice. 

The law requires that the employment of the Mexican contract nationals be 
handled in a manner such that it “will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed.” The 
fact is that the law has been made the instrument of a conspiracy not merely 
to depress the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers, 
but to drive domestic workers into unemployment and eventual departure from 
large areas of their traditional employment. 

The law requires that reasonable efforts be made “to attract domestic workers 
for employment at standard hours of work comparable to those offered to foreign 
workers.” The fact is that the law has been made a device for the setting of 
“prevailing” wages considerably below those which would otherwise be available 
to domestic labor and at which*significant recruitment of domestic labor would 
be possible. The fact is that effective, good-faith efforts at recruitment of do- 
mestic agricultural labor are being increasingly abandoned, and, indeed, by 
frustration-producing “referral” and employment techniques, the migration and 
employment of domestic farm workers is being increasingly discouraged. 

These are developments which require further investigation—and prompt ac- 
tion—not solely out of humane consideration for the plight of the domestic agri- 
cultural worker (as well as the imported Mexican worker) but also out of hard- 
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headed business considerations. The merchants of cities such as El Centro, 
Brawley, Hottville, Calexico, Salinas, Watsonville, Gonzales, Greenfield, King 
City, Castroville, etc., could give eloquent testimony to the economic significance 
of mass displacement of domestic labor by temporarily imported, low paid, non- 
family, foreign labor, housed, transported, and fed en masse and shipped back 
to their native country—with such of their earnings as have not already been 
sent to their families in Mexico during their stay here. What is left in these 
communities is a wake of domestic unemployment and reduced purchasing power 
(except for the benefits derived by the land-owning companies whose labor 
shortages were thus filled by cheap labor). The scope of these effects is indicated 
by the fact that the Mexican Government reports that its second largest source 
of American dollars comes from the earnings of Mexican farm workers em- 
ployed in the United States. We in the labor movement favor trade policies 
which permit other governments to acquire the dollars necessary for reasonable 
balance of trade relationships, but we do not think it desirable for the economy 
of either Mexico or this country that one of the products of export be underpaid 
and exploited labor marketed under conditions calculated to decrease wages 
and increase unemployment in this country. 

Immediate action is imperative. We propose, as initial steps, the following: 

A. A congressional investigation of the operation of Public Law 78.—To such 
a probe we would gladly contribute our information and our suggestions for 
revision of the law and its administration. 

B. A searching reexamination by the Secretary of Labor of the United States 
and by the Department of Employment of the State of California into the ad- 
ministrative procedures for operation and enforcement under Public Law 78.— 
We would gladly meet with or appear before such officials to contribute our in- 
formation and our suggestions. We feel that such a reexamination should lead 
to a total overhauling and revamping of an inadequate, disorganized, easily 
perverted machinery which has been manipulated and warped into an instru- 
ment of special interest and oppression. 

C. Such a congressional investigation and such reexamination of administra- 
tive procedures should give urgent consideration to a number of changes in the 
law and the procedure which suggest themselves immediately upon even a brief 
examination of the abuses which have arisen. Some of the types of change 
which should be foremost in these deliberations are: 

1. Make the individual employer the responsible unit in the arrangements for 
the use of Mexican contract nationals.—Require the employer individually to 
certify his need, and individually to accept responsibility for employment of the 
nationals on his lands and for their housing, and so forth. The law does not 
have as its purpose the promution of the institution of associations to act as labor 
contractors for foreign labor. If the individual employer is required to accept 
the responsibility for the pay and keep of each such worker that he requests, he 
will consider far more carefully his true needs than if the importation can be 
tossed into a large central pool. 

2. Revise the principle and procedure for determining the prevailing wage.— 
The prevailing wage should not be fixed merely on the employer’s statement. Rep- 
resentatives of the domestic agricultural workers should be given an opportunity 
to participate in the process and to voice their opposition to the arbitrary fixing 
of an inadequate wage. Where the domestic workers have chosen a collective 
bargaining representative, the prevailing wage should be that fixed by negotia- 
tion. In addition, no wage should be permitted to be set below the minimum 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. No employer in this country, agricultural or 
industrial, has the right to ask our Government to act as his recruitment agent 
for foreign labor if he is not willing to meet at least the standards which this 
country has fixed for a minimum scale of pay. Agricultural employers have 
argued vigorously against Government intervention to apply minimum-wage laws 
to their employees—but they should not expect to Be given Government inter- 
vention to help depress agricultural-labor wages beldW those minimum stindarés. 

3. Require—and carry out—meaningful recruitment of domestic agricultural 
workers as a precondition to certifying a need for Mexican nationals.—A major 
contribution to this process will of course be the correction of the prevailing- 
wage determination as sugrested above. As part of this same process of assur- 
ing that the recruitment of domestic workers is done under conditions which can 
reasonably be expected to attract—and not discourage—a supply of domestic 
labor, the employer who expects to be given Mexican contract national labor 
should be required to offer to domestic workers not only wages equal to the 
cash wages paid the Mexican contract nationals but also the same minimum 
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weekly guaranties and the monetary equivalent of the additional advantages and 
services given to the Mexican contract national: Housing, transportation to and 
from the field, insurance, and so forth. In addition he should be required to 
negotiate with their representative where they choose to select a collective- 
bargaining representative. Without such requirements, the Mexican contract 
nationals are obviously given favored treatment over the domestic agricultural 
workers. More important, without having made such offer to the domestic labor 
force, the employer cannot honestly say that he is unable to recruit domestic 
labor at conditions equivalent to those he is prepared to offer to the Mexican 
contract nationals, 

4. Specify—and limit—the occupations for which imported labor can be re- 
quested and used.—Whatever truth there may be in a claim of shortage of 
field hands, there can be no valid claim that there is any shortage of labor 
for tractor drivers, truckdrivers, irrigators, cooks, maintenance men, harvest- 
ing machine operators, and packers. 

While technological improvement may dictate the removal of a packing oper- 
ation from the shed to the field, it does not dictate the discharge of the ex- 
perienced employee who has been performing the operation in favor of an 
underpaid Mexican contract national. Nor does that move bring the packing 
job within the claimed shortage of field hands. Only when the rate is reduced 
from $1.50 or more to 87% cents or less in that move does a possible shortage 
arise—if then. The Government should not allow itself to be made a party to 
that type of maneuver. 

By the same token, the use of Mexican nationals as cooks, maintenance men, 
traeter. er truckdrivers, and so forth, can searcely be justified: on the basis 
of any acute labor shortage in these occupations. The Mexican nationals, 
through no fault of their own, become the instruments only for reducing rates 
in these occupations to the level at which the Government is willing to import 
the nationals. 

5. Strengthen the enforcement of the standards of the law.—The pitifully 
small compliance staff must be very substantially enlarged. The Department 
of Labor must create machinery for constant and strict supervision over the 
operations of the State agencies, and representatives of the employees, both 
domestic and Mexican contract nationals, must be given an opportunity to 
participate for defense of the standards of the law. The limited process of 
warnings to violators must be expanded to include more effective penalties. 
Employers found guilty of repeated or flagrant violations should be denied, 
at least for fixed periods, the privilege of using Mexican contract nationals. 
There is no reason why the Government should extend itself for the benefit of 
one who refuses to abide by the conditions under which the benefits are made 
available. 

These suggestions are limited and preliminary. They are specific and prac- 
tical. Congressional investigation and administrative self-examination may 
develop other and broader ideas. Congressional examination may, indeed, 
reveal that the entire foundation upon which the Mexican contract national 
program is built is so fraudulent that Public Law 78 should be wiped from 
the statute books. 

If, however, that law is to remain with us, it needs at least the protection 
outlined above. Otherwise, it will continue to stand as a scandalous device 
for depressing wages and living standards and creating unemployment among 
agricultural workers of this country, for exploitation of imported Mexican 
workers—all for the exclusive benefit of the few large agricultural landowners 
who dominate the “associations” through which the program is primarily 
administered. 


Mr. Stevens. When I am finished, Mrs. Widman, who is working 
as, a field representative with the Field Workers: Union, which we 
have in El Centro and in the Imperial Valley, will supplement in a 
_— more documentary way, some of the faults that we find with the 
aw. 

This investigation that the union made was in the central part of the 
State of California and it was in the fall. I do not. know whether 
that is stated in here or not. It was in the fall of 1954. These were 
conditions that the union found. 

60648—55——18 
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When Public Law No. 78 was first written it was supposed to act as 
« Supplement during the war to United States labor. It was never 
conceived as a device to cut wages, 

I would like to point out one example at least—and we will supple- 
ment that'ina moment with others—of how this law has been used to 
depress wages. 

Representing the shed workers in Salinas, Calif., the rate for pack- 
ing lettuce was $1.67 an hour, plus a bonus if they got more than the 
required number of units per hour. The rate paid for packing lettuce 
in the field, due to the technical changes that have taken place, is set 
at 8714 cents an hour. 

If in giving 8714 cents to nationals who were imported was supposed 
to be the prevailing rate, that, of course, according to our own con- 
tract was not the prevailing rate for packing lettuce. Nor was it 
an 8714-cent rate for truckdrivers in that area the prevailing rate. 
Nor was 871% cents the prevailing rate for mechanics in that area. 
Nor was 8714 cents the prevailing rate for maintenance men in 
that area or for tractor drivers in that area. 

Mr. GaruinGs. Nor for accountants, storekeepers, or pipe fitters. 

Mr. Stevens. Weare not talking about them. We are talking about 
those people who were engaged in the fields in Salinas. We are talk- 
ing about Mexican nationals brought in and the prevailing rate set 
of 871% cents for the work they are doing in the valley. We are not 
talking about accountants, Mr. Chairman. I am sure that we could 
not find one among all of the imported contract labor. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Mr. Reporter, let us read that back. I do not want 
to mislead you in any way in my questioning. I would like for the 
reporter to read just what you have just testified to with respect. to 
these various categories. 

(The record was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Gaturnes. You were thinking about anyone who would work 
on that particular truck that was used in the operation, and also for 
tractor drivers. There is a difference between a mechanic and a 
tractor driver. 

Mr. Srevens. What I was trying to point out was that they set a 
prevailing rate of 8714 cents. How they arrived at that rate, when 
there was no such rate for any of the categories that I mentioned, is 
something which we claim is a complete fraud. 

Mr. Gatruines. Those various categories would be somewhat differ- 
ent from the stoop labor.of harvesting lettuce in the fields. 

Mr. Stevens. They would be, except that the Mexican nationals 
are doing the categories which I mentioned. 

Mr. Garutnes. They are brought in to do the job of truck driving 
and tractor driving? . 

Mr. Stevens. We have evidence that they are driving trucks, They 
are acting as mechanics. They are maintenance workers. They are 
tractor drivers, and they are cooks. 

Mr. Garutnes. In what number? 

Mr. Srevens. I have not the slightest way of knowing. I do not 
know what numbers there are in those. 

oat Gaturnes. One percent or 5 percent or 75 percent or 50 per- 
cent 
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Mr. Stevens. I have not the slightest idea. I could not answer your 
question, Mr. Chairman, because I do not have any way of getting the 
records from each shipper-grower as to just what each person is doing. 

Another thing is that he may be doing it for 2 or 3 hours a day in 
one shipper-grower’s lettuce field, and he may be transferred later to 
another one. He may be doing 1 thing on 1 field; he may be doing 
something else on the other. I have no way of knowing, unless we get 
the records from the shipper-growers themselves as to what the num- 
ber is doing this job. 

My point is that regardless of what the number is, even if 1 or 2, 
the prevailing rate at which they set was not the prevailing rate of 
that kind of Work in that category in that area. 

Mr. Ruopes. They do not make contracts with these people to be 
truckdrivers and maintenance men or anything of that nature, do they, 
when they bring them across from Mexico? 

Mr. Stevens. I have never seen one of the contracts they have made 
with them. 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not mind telling you that they do not make con- 
tracts along those lines. They make contracts for agricultural work- 
ers. If they use them in other categories than that, then certainly 
that is a fault in the administration and compliance with the law, but 
you cannot very well trace it back to the original contract which, cer- 
tainly, did not presuppose any violations of the law. 

Mr. Stevens. I am not complaining about that. What I am com- 
plaining about is the way they set the prevailing rate. If they can 
take tractor and truckdrivers and set them at a rate of 8714 cents and 
call that the prevailing rate, that is not true. There is nobody in this 
room that. will believe there is a truckdriver in California or in that 
area getting 8714 cents per hour. I am speaking for packing lettuce 
in the sheds, when it was doneinthesheds. It paid $1.67anhour. In 
the field it pays 8714 cents an hour. 

If they were going to set a prevailing rate for that area it should 
have been $1.67 an hour for packing lettuce. 

Mr, Ruoves. If we contracted with these people to come over here 
and pack lettuce at any price, your union would be most unhappy ? 

Mr. Stevens. I do not get the point. 

Mr. Ruopes. We contract them to come over as agricultural labor- 
ers. As I understand, the packing-shed operation is not strictly an 
agricultural proposition. If these people are used in the packin 
sheds it is a violation of the law. If Iam wrong then somebody should 
correct me, You would not want us to let the Department of Labor 
contract to work in the packing sheds? 

Mr. Srevens. They are not working in the packing sheds. They 
are doing the same work they were doing in the packing sheds and are 
doing it in the field. They are being paid 8714 cents an hour. I think 
it is your responsibility—I presume it is the responsibility—to see to 
it that the Jaw is lived up to... It does say that they are supposed to 
pay these people according to some form of arriving at it in this docu- 
ment which we presented. Our investigators showed how that hap- 
pened. I think it is your responsibility to see to it that the prevailing 
rate is paid. 

Would you not say that, or somebody’s responsibility? I know 
that it is not paid. That is all I know. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Our responsibility is to make laws and, of course, 
to investigate to see whether they are being complied with. 

Mr. Srevens. All I am trying to say is that they are not living up to 
the law when they pay a lettuce packer 8714 cents an hour when 
the prevailing rate was $1.67. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the rate for harvesting the lettuce proper? 

Mr. Srevens. 8714 cents an hour. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Hops. I want to see if 1 understand this question. What you 
are saying is, if I understand you correctly, that these people are 
brought in here for one purpose and are being used for another 
purpose. Am I right? . 

Mr. Srevens. In many cases they are. They were not brought 
in, as I understand it, to be truckdrivers or cooks or mechanics or to 
drive tractors. That is a partial answer to your question, I believe. 

Mr. Horr. That is your whole contention, is it not, that they are 
brought in here for one purpose and are being used for some other 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. That is not all of my contention. What I was saying 
is that the method in which they arrive at the prevailing rate in this 
particular area was not correct and that it was a fraud, actually, and 
it did use Public Law 78 as a means of depressing wages. That is what 
Iam saying. That is my main point. 

Mr. Hore. I think I see your point, but I do not think you are stat- 
ing it very well. It seems to me that your main complaint is that 
people are brought in here to do a certain type of work, and that the 
rate for that work is 8714 cents an hour. That is the contract rate. 
But when they are brought in here and they do some other work, and 
the prevailing wage for that other work is higher than 8714 cents an 
hour, but they are not getting the regular prevailing wage rate for 
the work they are doing; is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Srevens. No, I say that the Government is a party to setting 
the prevailing rate for the various areas in which they are going to 
import the contract labor. 

Mr. Horr. You do not contend that the Government has set the rate 
for truckdrivers at 8714 cents an hour? 

Mr. Stevens. I say they are a party to it. 

Mr. Horr. What. do you mean by that? 

Mr. Srevens. Let me point this out. On page 6 of the document, 
which I think all of you have, it states, “How is prevailing wage rate 
determined ?” 

The answer to that question produces some shocking information. 
Again, the Monterey County procedure, if typical, raises some inter- 
esting and important questions. 

Approximately 20 days in advance of the crop for which the labor needed 
being filled, a farm placement office representative asks the employers what they 


expect to pay. At that time no labor ‘is*Being performed on’ the crop; the 
employers are in effect asked to establish the “prevailing rate” by their own 


statement. 
On the basis of these statements from the employer the opening wage paid 


to the Mexican nationals is fixed. 
Mr. Horr. What has that to do with truckdrivers? You are talk- 


ing about field workers now, are you not? 
Mr. Srevens. They are working in the field, not someone on High- 


way No. 101. 
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Mr. Horr. They are not brought in as truckdrivers from Mexico? 

Mr. Srevens. They are brought in under the law, this immgrant, 
this migrant law which you have here—this business of bringing Mex- 
ican nationals over who are employed as truckdrivers. Whether they 
are brought in as a truckdriver, I have no way of knowing what they 
said when they met him at the gates down there, to the effect, “You 
are coming over to work in the United States.” I have no way of 
determining that. 

Mr. Horr. If you say they are used for truckdrivers, you are talk- 
ing about them being used as such in this particular situation, and 
you are saying that there is no prevailing wage rate for truckdrivers 
in that particular situation, and that the employer actually sets that 
himself. Is that your contention ? 

Mr. Stevens That is what I am saying. 

Mr. Hore. That would be true of anything that these people did 
on the job, would it not, according to your theory ? 

Mr. Srevens. According to the information which I have. I am 
sure you are more familiar with it. The law was not a device to depress 
wages. That was the first thing I said. 

Then I proceeded to explain how it has been used to depress wages. 

Mr. Hore. I do not think you have made out a case yet. 

Mr. Stevens. Let me try again. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mrs. Widman, are you going to make a statement ? 

Mr. Stevens. I have not quite finished yet. I want to make a state- 
ment on this. I want to point out the fact that this law was used as a 
wage-cutting device. I want to also point out the way they arrived 
at this question of need, according to our own investigation in Mon- 
terey County. 

On page 4 of my statement you will find under the heading “How 
is the ‘need’ for this importation of Mexican labor determined?” A 
statement to the effect, “Is there a ‘need’ for this hugh army of addi- 
tional workers?” 

The union does not pretend at this moment to be in a position to 
answer that question. But its investigations do suggest that the proce- 
dures followed by the governmental agencies which are supposed to 
be responsible for determining the answer—and which have made 
the certification of “need” which has led to the importation of this 
tremendous pool of workers—are such that those agencies cannot and 
should not in good faith claim they know the answer. On the con- 
trary, those procedures are such as to give the employers a free hand 
to use the Government’s powers and machinery to bring in any number 
of workers that the em leriet chose to suggest. 

The union examined the situation in some detail in at least one 
locality. In the area in and around Salinas in Monterey County, 
the lettuce capital of the Nation, one association of employers had 
3,500 Mexican contract nationals working in 1952; 4,300 in 1953; and 
4,900 in 1954. The figures for another association in the same area 
are 1,000 in 1952; 1,525 in 1953; and 1,820 in 1954. 

How’ ‘was thie need’ for this constantly rising body of imported 
workers determined? The prospective eniployer—in this instance no 
individual grower or shipper, but an association purportedly made up 
of a large number of growers or shippers in the area—files with the 
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State Department of Employment a form “Notice of Need for Mexican 
Nationals.” This form supposedly states the employer’s prediction 
of his prospective labor needs for a future 6-month period. 

In order to make sure that such requests are always on file in ad- 
vance and that there is a constant flow of the “needed” labor, the prac- 
tice has been to file these forms every 3 months, and since each report 
covers a 6-month prediction, the reports, of course, overlap each other 
as to the period covered. ; 

When such a report is received, the procedure theoretically calls 
for a double check on the employer’s estimate: A county advisory 
committee on farm placement supposedly considers the situation to 
indicate its approval of the request. In Monterey County there is no 
functioning county advisory committee. Something called Monterey 
County Agricultural Committee was established on August 20, 1947, 
by the Monterey County Board of Supervisors, to deal with general 
agricultural and farm-labor matters, as an aftermath of the wartime 
committee which had previously existed to promote maximum produc- 
tion in the war effort. The 1947 committee has never been re- 
appointed, never filed a single report since its creation, and has not 
met for at least 3 years. Nevertheless, over a number of years the 
periodic requests of the association stating the employers’ need for 
Mexican labor has been duly certified as approved by the chairman of 
the so-called county agricultural committee, the person signing in 
that capacity being himself one of the principal grower-shippers in 
the area, often an officer of the same association to whose request he 
was thus giving objective quasi-governmental approval. 

We are not saying, as I said before, that there may not be need in 
some areas for contract labor from Mexico. We are saying that a 
procedure, no one could honestly say, followed in this way, that they 
knew what the need was in Monterey County. 

We also state that the unemployed in that area is terrific. People 
want to work in the fields. Public Law 78 says that the domestic 
workers shall be hired before they put the contract labor in. They 
bring them in. We have tried unsuccessfully in Monterey County for 
months to put unemployed resident workers to work in the fields. 
Instead of Public Law 78 turning out as it was originally designed, 
not as a method of supplanting American labor, in many areas of the 
country it has turned out that American labor has become supplanted 
by contract labor brought over from another country. 

These are the things to which we object strenuously. We make a 
very strong recommendation on the basis of these facts and figures 
and the data that an investigator, hired by our union to make. We 
would be more than happy if we could have an investigation by the 
agricultural committee in the areas that we are talking about, so that 
we could not only present to you the exact data, but the people, and 
for you to see for yourselves what has been happening as a result of 
the application or the misapplication, if you want to put it that way, 
of Public Law 78. 

Mr. Garutnes. You have testified that there is a need for this labor. 
No doubt, I take it, that you feel that there is a need for the law, but 
you do have your own view as to how it is being administered. 

I recall before lunch that the gentleman from California, Mr. Hagen, 
suggested that the Labor Depsrtment send a representative here this 
afternoon. Mr. Larin is here. Mr. Larin is in charge of the Farm 
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Placement Service of the Department of Labor. Since you are com- 
plaining largely about the administration of that, Mr. Larin is here. 
He could be called to answer certain questions. 

Mr. Stevens. As | said before, I am not in position to know whether 
they need the farm-contract labor brought in to, say, Michigan, New 
York, or any other State. Iam in no position to know that. The one 
thing that does strike me is that in the State of California there are, 
according to the last newspaper figures that I read, some 6 percent 
of the total working population is out of work. I do know that there 
are hundreds of ionmeeie And according to the Department of 
Labor, I believe, 314 million, I am guessing now, unemployed in the 
country. Ido not know whether we need the law or not. I am not 
even going to be an authority on that and I do not pretend to be, but 
there is a little contradiction in the fact that there is a large number 
of unemployed people in the country while we are still importing 
people from a foreign country to work, when our own people are out 
of work. 

Mr. Horr. You say that at the time these estimates were made, 
these people were brought in to Monterey County, that there were 
American citizens there who were ready, able and willing to go out 
and work in the fields in that county, who were not able to get jobs 
because the Mexicans were brought in? 

Mr. Stevens. That is what I say. 

Mr. Horr. Do you make that statement ! 

Mr. Srevens. I make that statement. I am prepared at your own 
discretion and convenience to document it, to bring in the people. I 
cannot bring them to Washington. We do not have enough money to 
transport hundreds and hundreds and thousands of people who can- 
not buy their own food, who are in bread lines, who are being denied 
clothing for their children, whose children are running around bare- 
footed. It is a shocking disgrace what is going on in that area, in 
some of those areas in California. I cannot bring them here. I 
wish you would come up there. 

Mr. Horr. How many people are there in Monterey County who 
are ready, able, and willing to go out in the fields and do the kind of 
work that the Mexican laborers do when they come in, that is, the 
stoop labor and all of the other labor that is necessary to be performed 
in the harvesting of these vegetable crops? 

Mr. Stevens. How many are available? 

. Horn. Yes. 

r. Stevens. I have not the slightest idea. I do know they are 
available, because we have some 1,100 people who signed applications 
wanting jobs. We could never get them into the fields. 

Mr. Hore. What did youdo? You said you had 1,100 applications, 
What did you do in your efforts to get them jobs? 

Mr. Stevens. We suggested that they go down and apply, takin 
at face value the law’s statement that the domestic workers wi 
be given the job over contract labor. That is all we could do. 

Mr. Hore. Do you know whether they did it or not ? 

Mr, Srevens. They went down and made application. And in this 
document which you have before you, you have some of the runarounds 
they got. There are some examples of that. We can give you the 
names and addresses, et cetera, which are in our investigator’s files, 
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who did this checking. We have complete documentation. We can 
give you the names of the people and the addresses who asked for 
work. That was done last fall. 

Mr. Hore. When you say that none of them—not a single one was 
employed—— 

Mr..STEvENS. Some were brought to work for a few hours. Many of 
them were given nothing. Others went out to the shed or to the field 
that was employing people. I believe that is where the sheriff came 
down and ran them off—came down and ran them off. There were 
40 or 50 of them looking for jobs. The people were American citizens 
looking for a job. They went out to this area, because they believed 
the law. When they went out the sheriff came out and ran them 
away—told them that they could not stand around any more. 

What are they going to do, standing out there looking for a job and 
the sheriff tells them to get off the highway and to disperse. At the 
same time they are watching Mexican nationals working right in the 
field—watching them work. 

Mr. Hore. Were these matters brought to the attention of the rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Labor ? 

Mr. Stevens. Certainly they were. 

Mr. Hore. What was the reply that you received ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. Generally the answer has been—and I am talking 
about the time that this investigation took place last fall, 1954— 
generally the reply was, “We will have an investigation.” 

Again the Department of Labor not having enough investigators 
was handicapped. You have a three-State area, I understand that is 
what the area covers, and you have a handful of investigators. And 
there are thousands of cases to investigate. You have to have time. 
You have to go through the complete detail. 

What actually happens is that the people are out of work, on relief, 
discouraged, and they despair of any Kind of action on their particular 
case at the time this was written. 

Mr. Horr. Why is there all of this unemployment of agricultural 
labor in this county? You do not find that in very many places, do 
you? We do not certainly find it in my State. You cannot get agri- 
cultural labor for love nor money. You cannot get people to work on 
the-farms. Ido not'mean that we do not have coughs working’on the 
farms; there is always a shortage of farm labor. They are very much 
better than the jobs we are talking about here. Still it is difficult to 
get people to take those jobs on the farms. 

How do you account for the fact that you have so much unemployed 
American labor in these areas? Are these people who have drifted in 
there for some reason or another, or are they native people in those 
countries? How do you account for the fact that you have such a 
large number of Americans who are looking for work and who are 
presumably unable to find kind of work in that county ? 

Mr. Srevens. They are people who historically have migrated with 
the-crops. Durrng the war,;*of course, there was plenty of work. 
In fact, we make no argument that the law did not serve its useful 

urpose in that period in all areas, I presume. However, with the 
alling of employment of some 6 percent, which was the last figure 
I saw—that has been some time ago—I do not know what it is in 
California now—there is no question that there is a certain percentage 
of unemployment there. There are not so many of these jobs. Many of 
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them may have gone to the cities and have now come back to their 
home towns. They found that their usual avenues of jobs are 
blocked to them because of the fact that contract labor is working 
on them. I do not know about the State of Kansas. I do not know 
how many contract laborers you use up there. I am sure that they 
get the wheat cut. I come from Iowa. I do not know of any in 
that State. 

Mr. Hore. If we do, it is a very small number. We have no direct 
interest in this legislation at all, so far as the State of Kansas is con- 
cerned. I am merely trying to find out what the situation is in the 
States where it is used and which you say you are familiar with. I am 
trying to find out where this labor comes from. 

Is this labor that has formerly worked in the fields and has been 
displaced ? 

Mr. Stevens. It is some of that. Now, of course, there has been a 
lot of technical changes in the methods of operating in the areas out 
there. We will have figures as to the size of the farms. Mrs. Wid- 
man will give that information. 

There have been many technical changes that have taken place: 
For example, there were 4,300 workers in the sheds in the Imperial 
Valley in 1950. They have been moved from the sheds to the fields. 
There are only now 400 people in 1955 in the sheds, which is an esti- 
mate. Those people are unemployed. The job is out there. They 
can take any highway in the Valley and see work being performed but 
not by resident labor. They cannot get the jobs. They have not 
been able to get the jobs. 

Mr. Horr. Will they take jobs that are offered to them? 

Mr. Stevens. Of course, they will take the jobs. They will not only 
take the jobs, but there is the matter of one other way of discouraging 
them. Of course, that has been this business of depressing the wage 
structure, of completely discouraging them. You may work two 
hours in one place, in one field. Then you may work three hours in 
another field. 

The contract labor gets his transportation from one field to the 
other. The domestic worker has to find his way out to the field first 
and then finds himself, if he is hired at all, that he has to take himself 
from one field to the other. I know they have trucks that do it, but 
the experience that we have run into, from those who have worked 
and have told us that this is the way it operates. I do not want to 
go into that, as I said, unless you have some specific question on it. 

I think I have given my testimony which dealt with the question 
of the need and the question of the depression of wages and how it has 
come about. We say it is a complete scandal the way it operates. 

For example, there is no reason why there should be 19,000 people 
unemployed, as was mentioned in Phoenix. It would be very well to 
find out if there is an unemployment situation in Phoenix at the time 
they set the amount of the nationals they needed. 

Mr. Horr. Where are these 19,000 people that you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Stevens. I was talking about this unemployment situation in 
Arizona on which we also have information. 

Mr. Horr. Is that something you are personally familiar with? 
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Mr. Srevens. No. I just heard the article that was read into the 
record. I assume it was authentic. If there are no further questions, 
then I will yield to Mrs. Widman. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. I was wondering whether or not the packinghouse 
union has as members workers who belong in the meat packing plants, 
as well as vegetables and fruits, 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; and in canning. 

Mr. Gatuinos. What is the hourly wage in California to the packers, 
your members—what do they receive there in California in this par- 
ticular county ? 

Mr. Srevens. In the sheds? 

Mr. Garurneas. In the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. Srevens. $1.67 for packing lettuce. 

Mr. Garurnes. What is the wage that is paid to the Mexican worker 
who comes in to work in the fields and to harvest this lettuce? 

Mr. Srevens. At the time of this investigation it was 8714 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Garurnes. It is pretty difficult to get any of your union members 
who are unemployed to take these jobs at 871% cents, is it not? 

Mr. Stevens. We can get them to go in to do the work. 

Mr. Garurnes. They would do it? 

Mr. Stevens. We can get them to go to work at 8714 cents an hour— 
the unemployed people who are members of our union. 

Mr. Garutnes. Do you have many unemployed members of your 
union? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. In this area in California in the lettuce country? 

Mr. Srevens. Not only in this part, but when they testify they 
will deal with the Imperial Valley. There is plenty of them down 
there. 

Mr. Garuineos. Is your membership increasing in that area? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; it is. In the fields we are organizing the field 
workers. 

Mr. Garuines. As a matter of fact, you do not have a great deal of 
complaint the way this Mexican program is working—it is increasing 
your membership ? 

Mr. Srevens. It has nothing to do with the increase of the mem- 
bership, does it? 

Mr. Garutnes. I am asking you. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. Allright. Let me answer that question by say- 
ing I do not see what the relationship of one is to the other. 

Mr. Garuines. You came here and are testifying that there is a 
situation where you have a lot of unemployment in that Valley in 
California, and that these workers would take these jobs, although 
they are now making $1.67. 

Mr. Stevens. The unemployed worker is not making anything. 

Mr. Gatutnes. But if he is accustomed to drawing higher wages 
it, is very difficult to get. him to do this stoop labor when.-he has. been 
doing the packinghouse work ? 

Mr. Srevens. It would be difficult for anybody to take almost a.50 
percent cut in wages, would it not? 

Mr. Gaturnos. That is right. 
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Mr. Stevens. The question of need, however, of eating—and that is 
always a pretty powerful weapon—would mean that he would prob- 
ably take a job if he could get it. 

Mr. Gatuines. We have had testimony to the effect that it is very 
difficult to get someone from industry to go out and take these stoop 
jobs. 

Mr. Srevens. This is my point, there are thousands of resident 
workers, people who live in that area, whose children are there. Some 
of them migrate and come back home. They always have a place that 
they call home, some little valley town, or whatever it may be. They 
call it home.. They are willing to take that work. 

As I understand it, you are ready to recommend changes in Public 
Law No. 78. My point is that it was not devised to cut wages. I 
said that this is what it hasdone. I do not know about the organizing. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hope has been chairman of this committee on 
iwo different occasions and I value highly his views when he com- 
mented on your testimony. 

Mr. Stevens. I did not try. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to say, first—and I do not know whether 
it is totally relevant to extending this bill—Mr. Hope brought up the 
subjectof unemployment. Last year—I think it was last year—when 
this question of border recruiting came up, there were thousands of 
farm workers in the San Joaquin Valley getting handouts of food 
from the county. This year in my home county and in Fresno County, 
all through the valley, these people were similiarly in need. 

In Fresno County some large growers on the west side castigate 
the county welfare director for not acting and not giving these people 
food. 

It may be that they are not all of them willing to work. That is 
always the charge that is made. It may be that even if they were all 
willing to work they still would not supply the necessary labor force. 
So I say the fact of unemployment may be somewhat irrelevent. 
Nonetheless it exists. You are bound to get periods of unemployment 
in seasonal activities. 

Mr. Horr. Does that exist during the harvest season, during the 
period of maximum employment? If it does, you would still have 
unemployed American farm: workers there. 

Mr. Hacen. I asked one of the grower witnesses in California that 
question. We had some of these farm labor camps which were orig- 
inally there. I had heard serious statements of a lack of employment ; 
that there were native whites living in those camps. He said that 
they had gone into that and discovered that it was not true. There 
was not this availability of unemployed labor. That is all I can con- 
tribute to that. 

You have some interesting case histories here on page 15. I do not 
know whether you put them in to indicate that the lettuce growers 
were discriminating against the shed workers, possibly because they 
belonged to a union, or because they were discriminating against un- 
employed.. What was your point there? 

Mr. Stevens. What was the point? 

Mr. Hacen. What is your point in inserting these, to indicate that 
these lettuce growers were discriminating against union members or 
the unemployed ? 
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Mr. Srevens. Against the unemployed, either union or nonunion. 

Mr. Hacen. In that connection it is my understanding—and I want 
to be corrected on this if I am wrong—that if a grower, we will say, 
receives 5 nationals and puts them to work and it develops after he 
has received them and has them on the job and has contracted to hire 
them for, say, 4 weeks, and there are 5 local people who want those 
jobs, that he is obligated to discharge the nationals and to put those 5 
local people to work, and I assume to pay the nationals for their 4-week 
period ; is that a correct statement of the facts ¢ 

Mrs. Wipman. We assumed that was the intention of the law, that 
the domestics had the right to job selection, but in practice that is 
absolutely not true. 

In the particular instances mentioned in here there is an entire 
crew of shed workers whose jobs had been moved to the field. The 
entire crew went to the field. The contract nationals were working 
on their jobs. They were denied those jobs. In practice you cannot 
select even what company you want to work for. You have a very 
difficult time even selecting what crop or what job you are qualified 
for. 

If you get a referral card you go wherever they send you. 

Mr. Hagen. In this instance or these instances which you assume 
are factual—I mean, you say you have the names and addresses ? 

Mr. Stevens. We have everything. 

Mr. Hagen. Did you make a complaint to the local employment first, 
and No. 2, to the regional office of the United States Employment 
Service? 

Mrs. Wiwoman. We made a complaint to the farm placement office 
in E] Centro. And there we were advised that these people could take 
jobs, but not those particular jobs. And it was in Salinas, instead of 
El Centro. 

Mr. Hacen. Were there other jobs offered them? It does not make 
any difference where you are picking lettuce, whether it is in one field 
or another. 

Mrs. Wipman. Your question was a domestic worker has the right 
to displace a contract national that he or she sees is performing his 
or her job. That was your question. I am saying that the resident 
worker does not have that right in practice. 

Mr. Hagen. Let us go a little bit further into that. We will just 
assume that these farms are all within 20 miles of Salinas. Shed A 
closed down. They went, some of the workers, went out to a par- 
ticular farm. They saw nationals on that job. They went through 
the procedures to seek employment, to replace the nationals. They 
were refused. 

As I gathered from what you said, Mr. Stevens, they were told 
that they could go to farm B, which we will assume again was within 
20 miles of Salinas. That is a correct assumption ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. You are right. I will have to refresh my memory 
on this. Mrs. Widman was involved in these cases. 

Mr. Hacen. Were they offered the opportunity of the same employ- 
ment in a farm in the same vicinity ? 

Mrs. Wipman. They were not offered the same opportunity, be- 
cause the jobs that they were asking for were the same jobs they had 
performed in the sheds—exactly the same operation, only the roof 
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was removed. When we went to the field we were denied those jobs, 
No. 1. 

We went to the farm-placement office. Then we were advised that 
we could have those jobs, we had the opportunity, but we would have 
to take a wage cut, the packer, from $1.67 to 8714 cents an hour. And 
that the women who trimmed in the sheds could trim in the fields 
for 82% cents. 

Mr. Hacen. You are getting into another question there. They 
could have had the jobs if they had been willing to take 8714 cents? 

Mrs. Wipman. In some instances, yes, but further on in my testi- 
mony I want to show how, although it appears they are given an 
opportunity there are many gimmicks and ways that even if they get 
the job they do not have full employment. Many things happen to 
them. 

If they are successful in getting a referral card 

Mr. Hagen. You say, then, in effect, that this policy, if an Ameri- 
can becomes available, even though there is a national on the job, they 
can get the job, that that is not working out; that there is a lack of 
something ¢ 

Mrs. Wipman. It is not working out. 

Mr. Hacen. There is a lack of implementation of the Department 
of Labor, that it is at fault; is that correct? 

Mrs. Wipman. Yes, on two counts. The reason why it comes about 
is by the manner in which the domestics are referred, or the residents 
are referred to the jobs, and the manner in which they are offered 
the wages. People taking their same jobs from the shed in the field 
are taking those jobs at a 50-percent wage cut. 

Mr. Hagen. That is the nature of the beast. I mean, they know 
when they go out there—— 

Mrs. Wipman. I mentioned there are two things. They are inter- 
related because they have a bearing on how you say that a resident 
worker is given an opportunity. 

Mr. Hacen. I am somewhat familiar with that controversy, about 
moving the packinghouse to the field. I was assuming that you were 
referring to the situation where the packingshed workers would be 
willing to go out and do it as a field operation. 

Mrs. Wipman. When we went out to the field in this particular 
case and asked for the job of the foreman of that field, we did not 
ask him what wages he would pay—we said that we wanted the job, 
and we were denied the job. There was no discussion of wages. 
There was no discussion of wages at any time when our crews went 
out to the fields and saw the nationals doing our jobs. We simply 
asked for the jobs. We did not discuss wages, but were denied the 
jobs as such, and told to go through the machinery. 

Mr. Hacen. If he had granted you the job, that is, the employer, 
he would have had to pay that Mexican for the 4 weeks’ period; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mrs. WipMAN. I assume so. 

Mr. Hagen. He could have moved to another field? 

_ Mr. Stevens. The association handles all of them. We pointed out 
in here that the association actually does the contracting. He is re- 
ferred to another field then. Or, as we point to in one instance, that 
is what would happen. 
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Mr. Hacen. You have variously indicated your objection to this 
association method. Actually, though, the association undertakes to 
guarantee these Mexicans those fringe benefits et cetera, which I know 
myself that labor insists on, not for the benefit of the Mexicans, but as 
a protection for our domestic workers. You might have a lot more 
abuse, do you not believe, if this were done on an individual farmer 
contract ? 

Mrs. WipmaNn. You have put your finger on it. The contract na- 
tional is in a position that he is guaranteed_hours of work where the 
resident worker is not guaranteed anything. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, that step has always been insisted upon by 
labor that they be given that. 

Mrs. Wipman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. So that they will not depress. 

Mrs. Wipman. Our interpretation of the law was not only that the 
contract national would have a guaranty, but also the domestics. 
But what has happened is that the contract nationals have a guaranty, 
and we are glad that they do. But we do not. 

Mr. Srevens. They have a lot of other things. They have a right 
to organize which we do not have. 

Mrs. Wipman. And to hold elections. 

Mr. Srevens. Which we do not have. They can set up a union. 

Mr. Hacen. I am trying to clarify my thinking on this thing. 
That is, about what you are saying, that is, they have the right to do 
these things, with something of a government umbrella over them, 
although you can do it, but you do not have any legal protection in 
doing it. 

Mr. Srevens. That is true. 

Mrs. Wipman. We are not guaranteed transportation, housing, et 
cetera. 

Mr. Srevens. Or any thing else. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you mean transportation to and from the fields 
or transportation from Arkansas out to California ? 

Mrs. WipMAN. Transportation to and from the fields. 

Mr. Stevens. From one field to another. All of those things. 

Mr. Ruopes. The domestic worker depends on his own resources to 
get to work? 

Mr. Stevens. Sometimes— in the majority of cases. 

Mr. Ruoprs. You mean over 50 percent ¢ 

Mrs. Wipman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. We have a check here that was not picked up, because 
it cost so much money-for him to buy the gasoline to pick up the check 
for the few hours that he worked that he just did not go after it. 

He left the check set. It was costing too much money to pick up 
his check. 

Mrs. Wipman. Sometimes when he gets an assignment to that field 
again he will pick up his money that he earned on February 28. 

Mr. Garuines. Are you through? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. Would you give us your statement ? 

Mrs. Wipman. I am a field representative for the International 
Union of Packing House Workers, CIO. 

I am working among the shed. field workers on the west coast. 
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It seems to me in the hearing at least a part of the hearings that I 
have been in on 

Mr. Horven. Before you proceed, may I inquire as to your partic- 
ular duties. Are you an organizer, or are you a supervisor, or in just 
what capacity do you serve? 

Mrs. Wipman. I am a field representative. That job is organizin 
and handling the business and affairs of the union programs vm 
otherwise. 

As I was saying, I have never been here before. I am glad to be 
here. I like to see democracy in action. 

I come from a group of people who want to see democracy in action. 

I assume that you here, I am sure, do want to know exactly what is 
happening to resident workers, because of your responsibility and love 
for the people in this country who are the residents of this country. 
And in order that you can look at what we have said and other isolated 
things that people have discussed here, it is very necessary that you 
understand the industry and the makeup of the people who are in- 
volved in this industry in terms of numbers, money, interests, et cetera. 

I cannot supply all of that, but enough so that you will be able 
within that framework to look at it clearly and unprejudiced. 

The main reason why I bring it in is because the majority of the 
people in this country, industrial workers and attorneys and people 
such as you, and oe such as myself, who work in the meat industry 
and the meatpacking plants, are not aware of the fact that the fresh 


fruits and vegetables that we buy at the market in cans and so forth— 
we are not aware of the millions of people who are responsible for the 
planting, the cultivating, and the harvesting of those crops which 


result in several million people who do not show up in the unemploy- 
ment compensation records. 

Weare unaware of the standards that they live in and the conditions 
that they live under which also result in our not being acquainted with 
the employer group interests that these people combat. 

I want to say this: Farm workers or agriculture workers do not 
move to another area because they want to follow the sun. They move 
in orbits, organized orbits, because of their skill and experience in 
planting, tilling, harvesting. 

I want to point this out to show the orbit. 

The workers who have worked historically in lettuce, melons, carrots, 
cabbage, onions, and broccoli in the Imperial Valley, a large percent- 
age of them work up there December to June. 

Then they migrate, the lettuce orbit part of that, migrate to Salinas 
and go into lettuce there. They are there April to November, and 
then come back down to the valley. 

Some of these seasons are overlapping, but I, Rosalie Widman, 
if I were to come back to the Imperial Valley 10 years from now, I 
would find the same majority of workers there that I find now. 

Due to the frustration of the application of this law it is changing 
and frustrating these people so that they are grabbing out and movin 
into new orbits which is causing a lot of unnecessary hardship ond 
poverty on the part of these people. 

Normally, they are organized people who move with the a and 
are responsible for your having these nice plastic bags filled with 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 
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The use of the contract national programs during the war I can 
understand. I will agree that it was necessary. But because it 
has become a handle for displacing and cutting wages of workers who 
have historically worked in that industry, plus the change in the 
industry itself, is the point. 

Mose of the harvesting is done by them. In lettuce it used to be 
cut. They plant, till, and cut. It was then put in trucks and carried 
to the packing shed and the workers trimmed it and packed it and 
loaded it, heisted it, et cetera. 

. With the change in the industry, with lettuce machines and the 
invention or the development of these vacuum cool process, that 
entire operation was moved into the field and was moved from the 
shed. And given the same rate. It was given 87 cents—871% cents. 

Later on I will explain how that happened. 

Anyway, these people are regular employees of the industry. 

The purpose of the law was not to displace people who were work- 
ing in the industry, nor to cut the wages that they historically had 
gotten, but actually it has happened through the use of the contract 
national program, that is; the misuse of the program, the domestic 
workers have become a supplementary labor force to the contract 
nationals. 

Whatever work is left over, after the contract national is given his 
hourly guaranty, et cetera, the domestic worker then gets it. 

After the contract national goes through and processes the first 
cutting in lettuce, goes through the best picking in cotton, then the 
domestic workers go in and pick up the crumbs and you can have the 
hours of work left over. This is not my opinion, this is what is 
happening in this industry and has happened. 

Some agricultural workers, if not totally employed, are in a par- 
tially employed status. 

There are two points that I want to discuss and develop as to how 
it comes about. 

In displacing or making resident workers become partially em- 
ployed, I mean. The whole machinery of how a resident worker gets 
a job in the field is a party to it. 

If I want to work in carrots, or I want to work in the field, I must 
go to the farm placement office. I live in El Centro. I have to get a 
referral card, walk three blocks down the street, and go to the 
association. 

I am told what the location of the field is that I am to work in. I 
must have a car in order to transport myself to the field. 

By the time I get there, because the employment office does not 
open until between 8 and 8: 30—and it is not open on Saturday—it 
is 10 o’clock by the time I get to the field. Carrots are probably 
running. They can run any numbers of hours, but I am penalized 
any hours of work prior to 10 o’clock because they do not wait until 
10 o’clock to start. 

I work the rest of the day along with the contract nationals. Then 
I am laid off. 

Then I have to go back down to the farm placement office, get 
another referral card, and get another assignment, and get in my car 
and go to the other field. 

That happens time and time again. 
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This machinery, making me go through this machinery, penalizing 
me so many hours work a ‘day every time I have to get a referral card. 

The contract nationals do not have to do that. The association, 
the farmers, the big farmers and the many small farmers, the em- 
ployer group that employs and is supposed to employ me first, but who 
employ « contract nationals—the association dispenses the contract na- 
tional crews. He goes out to the field at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

I have to go through the machinery. I get out there at 10 o’clock. 
That is one way the machinery works. 

Mr. Horr. May I ask a question right here? 

What you said indicates that this is very unsatisfactory to the em- 
ployee. Is it not equally unsatisfactory to the employer to have this 
situation ¢ 

In other words, I get the inference from what you say that it is 
something that is promoted by the employers, but it seems to me that 
it is to their disadvant: age as much as it is to the employees’ disad- 
vantage to have that situation. 

Mrs. Wipman. It is not. 

Mr. Horr. Will you explain that ? 

Mrs. Wipman. If you consider the rate that the contract nationals 
ure getting, it is not. 

I used to work in carrots. Not I, but the carrot workers, whose testi- 
mony I have which I am willing to give you a copy of in each of these 
cases. 

In 1952 I got 27 cents for a sack of carrots weighing 40 to 50 pounds. 
I was a resident worker. 

As an increased number of nationals came into carrots, and they 
came in because of the labor shortage during the war but were kept and 
have been used as a depressing effect upon my wages, in 1955 I get 
13 to 15 cents for a sack—the same kind of sack, that weighs 60 to 80 
pounds. My tonnage has been increased. My wages have been cut, 
plus I am having to split what work there is available. There is not 
enough for as many residents and as many contract nationals. 

So that even the potential number of sacks that I can get are cut 
down. ‘The wages have been cut in carrots and in other commodities, 
because the contract nationals are always available to do that job at a 
certain rate. 

I have no voice in saying, “Look, I got 27 cents in 1952. I only get 
17 cents this year.” 

If I do not take it, the contract national will take it. The field 
—— advised me of such, that if I do not like it, that is it. You 

‘an leave, there are plenty of braveros who will take it. 

Mr. Horr. Is it your contention that this whole method of referral 
and the whole method of work that is done and the efforts that the 
native worker has to make is a deliberate effort on the part of the 
employers to discourage the native workers and to prevent them from 
coming to work ? 

Mrs. Wipman. It was not the intention of the men who represent 
us, who wrote the law, but the way it is working and the way they, 
the associations, are causing it to work, that. is what happens. 

It is a conspiracy against me if I want to go up in the world. 

Mr. Horr. When you are referring to the association I presume 
you are speaking of the employers’ association ? 

60648—55-——19 
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Mrs. Wipman. Who employ the contract nationals. 

Mr. Horr. Your contention is that they are deliberately making it 
as hard as they can for the native Americans to work in order to dis- 
courage them and to bring down the competition and thereby bring 
down wages ¢ 

Mrs. Wipman. That is correct. And to point this up even more so, 
there is nothing in this law that tells the association that | have got to 
go through here, yet they will not hire me, there is nothing in this law 
that tells a resident worker, when they have notified me of any law 
that I have to have a referral card in order to get the job in the field. 
This is put up as machinery for those who do not know how to get a 
job. I five there. He will not hire me unless I go through this ma- 
chinery and get a referral card and go to the farm placement office 
and the association and then assigned out. 

It is deliberately used. 

Mr. Horr. You are ascribing an evil motive to it ? 

Mrs. Wipman. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Horr. I can see that without any desire on the part of anybody 
to discriminate against the native employee that it might be much 
more businesslike to handle it that way, the way that it is handled. I 
can see that that might be a reason for it. I am not saying that it is; 
I do not know. 

Mrs. WipmMan. Regardless of what the reason is, domestics are 
suffering from it. And if the association is honest in wanting to pro- 
tect and to assume their responsibility to me and other domestics first, 
then they are very much aware of this and should be interested in 
working out some kind of machinery whereby I am not penalized, 
regardless of the motives. 

Mr. Horr. But you are saying that is their motive? 

Mrs. Wipman. In my opinion it is. 

Mr. Horr. To eliminate the native worker—that is your contention ? 

Mrs. WipMan. In my opinion it is. I have the right to that opinion. 
In their opinion I am sure that they say they do not have it. 

Mr. Horr. I want to get your opinion. I am not raising any ques- 
tion about it, but I want to see what you think about it because you are 
on the ground and should know something about it. Let me ask you 
this further question. 

Are these people that you are talking about; these native workers, 
working as stoop labor in the fields, because they cannot get other em- 
ployment or because they are particularly desirous of securing this 
kind of employment ¢ 

In other words, do they love this kind of work or are they people 
who cannot get work anywhere else ? 

Mrs. Wipman. They are people who have average intelligence and 
have the same hopes and aspirations as any other men and women 
in this country. They are attached to that industry because of their 
environment under which they live, created a situation whereby they 
became skilled in that particular industry. Nobody forced them into 
it. There are forces now which not sls make it impossible for us 
to leave, but there are people moving from the cities who are laid off, 
who are moving out to a very great extent to aggravate this situation. 
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There is no hope for a carrot worker to go and get a job in an 
industrial plant. They have layoffs there. So we are having them 
come to join the partially employed group. Many people have left 
the industry, but there are always millions in this country of people 
who have followed fruits and vegetables. If they had all left it we 
would all starve to death. 

Mr. Horr. The thing that has always struck me about it and dis- 
turbed me, you might say, is that from all of the accounts that we 
get it indicates that those people are not being very well taken care 
of in that environment. 

You talk about families with small children moving around and 
with no housing and poor transportation facilities, no schools for 
the children. 

What I want to find out, are those people doing that because they 
annot get any other work or because they like that kind of a life, 
or just what isthe reason / 

Tt seems to me, looking at it from almost any standpoint, it is per- 
haps the least desirable type of work to be found in this country. 
That has been one reason that I have felt—and I do not say I have 
reached any conclusion on this—but I have felt that if there was any 
way that these people could find other employment—lI do not care what 
it is—that they would be better off than they would be following this 
kind of work, under the conditions in which they have to work. I have 
thought, much as I would dislike to see American workers displaced 
from anything they want to do or like to, that perhaps one solution 
of this whole situation might be to use these Mexican workers, who 
are single people and who come in and can fill the jobs and are willing 
to do it and to go back home when the jobs are done. 

I can remember when I was a boy that I worked in the cotton fields 
in Oklahoma, I worked on the farms on Saturdays and in the summer- 
time. 

Most of the other boys in our community did the same thing. Now 
boys similarly situated work in the drugstores or they follow some 
other work in the city. They will not go out and do stoop labor. 

We always had local people then who would go out and 7 it. You 
do not find local ole who will do that sort of work now. Se 
you have to have migrant labor of some kind in a great many of these 
situations, It is undesirable, no matter what kind of conditions you 
have. 

I would not want anyone that I had any interest in or was fond 
of to do that kind of work under the conditions that I am told exist 
if they could get anything else to do. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mrs. Wipman. I would like to make two comments. I make them 
honestly. If you could tell us what the 350,000 of us in the State 
of California who do this work—what we could do and where we 
could go and get jobs, that is No. 1. That is just in California. 
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But No. 2, if you could move us out into some industry that were 
desirable, you would only be perpetuating a system that exploits us 
now—it exploits the people in the industry—the hardest, roughest 
industry, and you would be bringing in people of Mexican origin, 
or other countries, perhaps, that are seeking jobs because of their 
poverty—you sonia simply be bringing them in and using their 
misery in order to answer the problem, which is a negative approach. 

Mr. Horr. You say that we would be using their misery. Are 
they not better off and their families better off when they have these 
jobs than they would be otherwise ? 

In other words, are they not working under better conditions, and 
are not their earnings much greater than they could make in their 
own country, so that they are actually better off ? 

I am not saying that is any reason for bringing them in, you under- 
stand. 

Mrs. WipMan. That would be the thing that would be debatable. 

Mr. Horr. But on that point it seems to me that when we see them 
coming in here as wetbacks and working for less wages than they are 
able to get under this program that those who do come in and work 
under the program must be infinitely better off than they are in 
Mexico. There is nothing compelling them to come here. ‘They come 
of their own free will and because they think they are bettering their 
condition, I assume. Maybe they are not. I assume that is the case. 

Mrs. Wipman. Let us assume or say, and if you can do this, or if 
any State wants to absorb the unemployed agricultural workers that 
we have, we would like to know where they are and we will send 
them, because particularly if the wages are more than 60 or 70 cents 
an hour. If you could absorb them. That is No. 1. 

If you did do it that way, and you brought in these people who 
are miserable, and instead of having one bean, they would have two 
beans to eat, that in my opinion would be inhuman to do. 

No. 1, that is not the answer. 

It would seem to me that if you want to explore that kind of a 
solution that the thing that we would do would be to examine the 
responsibility of raising the farmers in that area, of the industry, in 
their ability to pay more before we made such a decision. Examine 
the profits of the growers in lettuce at $2.75 a hot market and it costs 
them 93 cents a crate to process and sell. 

We would examine the profits and see if the industry can bear any 
increase in wages, because it is possible to do what you suggest as No. 1. 

But No. 2, because if we did it that would be taking a very negative 
approach. 

Examine the economy of the industry to see if the profits would 
allow a liberal wage. It would seem to me that would be the Ameri- 
ean way to approach the problem. 

Mr. Hore. I am sure you know, because you are right there in the 
field and you know about it, you know that the producer of fresh 
vegetables is in just as precarious a situation as the field worker that 
you are talking about. 

One year he is rich and the next year he is poor. He depends on 
the market and on conditions, which only the weather and nature itself 
can determine. That is not so true of a crop like cotton or something 
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of that sort. Your fresh fruits and vegetables are certainly very 
precarious agricultural products. 

I would like to continue this discussion, but I do not want to take 
any more time. I have to leave for ee engagement. 

I do want to make myself clear here. I do not want anything that 
I have said to be construed in reflecting in any way on the people who 
do follow this occupation, whether they do it because they cannot get 
other employment or whether they do it because they like that kind 
of work. It seems to me that under the conditions in which they have 
to work that if they could get other employment, I would think they 
ought to do it, but you say they cannot get other employment. 

Mrs. Wipwan. Can you create a situation where you can absorb 
350,000 people who now work in California in agriculture? Can you 
say we can put those people to work? 

If so, believe me, they would much rather be working for $1.25 
an hour or some such wage. 

Mr. Horr. That is an answer to the first question I asked a while 
ago, whether these people work in the fields because they could not get 
work elsewhere or because they like that type of employment. 

Mrs. Wipman. Actually, it is a combination of both. 

The workers get into the line of work because of the environment. 
That comes out of the locality where their parents worked. They 
learn to love the industry. They learn to bec ome skilled. There 
are some highly skilled jobs in it, in knowing what is a good head of 
lettuce, for example, there is a degree of pride that can be had in it. 

So there is not a hate for the industry. They do not hate it. We 
would assume they would because of the wind and the elements out 
there.. But they do not hate it. I do not think that is the over- 
whelming thing that would make them move out. 

They would love the industry a lot more if they could live like 
human beings and pursue the work that they understand and know, 
and still make a livi ing wage. Of course they would love the industry 
more if they had better standards of living, and made a better living 
wage. 

Mr. Garuines. We will take a 5-minute recess. 

( Recess. ) 

Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. 

Now, Mrs. Widman, we will be glad to hear any further statement 
you have. 

Mrs. Wipman. Because of the time, and I know that you are pressed 
for time, and so are we, because we have to leave, I would like to give 
the rest of the picture of the domestics are put in a partial employed 
status. The gimmicks that are used, the practices, or the practical 
applications of the law, I should like to go through them hurriedly, 
and then later answer your questions. W ‘ould that be all right? 

Mr, Garuines. Make your general statement on that point, and 
then we will see if we have any “questions. 

Mrs. WipMan. I just went through the cumbersome machinery that 
the domestics have to go through. And we got off onto some other 
things that are relative. 
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Another condition that makes the domestic workers in a partially 
employed status and makes them supplementary to the nationals is 
the whole question of transportation. 

You know how the referral cards would be to different fields and 
different dates. 

The contract nationals are taken in trucks or buses to the places of 
employment. 

The resident workers are not. They have to find their own means 
of transportation. Sometimes during carrots when there is a par- 
ticularly pressing need for domestic workers to supplement the con- 
tract. nationals who are working they arrange pickup stations. I 
could go into a very detailed statement as to how even the pickup 
station discourages resident workers, but I will not because of the 
lack of time. 

Along that line are the people in this industry that are family groups 
who have worked historically in the industry. A mother, a father, a 
daughter, and a son, ranging from 12 to 13 to 15 and on up, who work 
in the industry, and want to work in the same field. They have one 
car to a family. The 12-year-old boy has no car. So he goes with 
the father—they are given referral cards. And when they get to the 
association they are referred out to five different fields, so that only 
one person is able to take employment. This creates total unemploy- 
ment. We have not been able to get them, that is, to get the association 
to take crew referrals. That is, groups of people who live in the 
neighborhood and have community cards. 

dust recently, a Government employee out of the Government office, 
Mr. Totter came to us. We had six Spanish-speaking people from 
Calexico that went to the farm-placement office. We got referral 
cards. There were 7 instead of 6, pardon me. They were put on six 
different fields. So we protested. We protested to Mr. Leidick, who 
is a Government employee in the farm-placement service. He called 
the association. The association said, “Look, we have performed our 
duty according to the law. We said they could have a job in the 
fields.” And knowing that they had created a situation which made 
it impossible for them to take the job. 

I called in Mr. Totter, the Government employee, who was in the 
area, and explained, “I want you to get in on how this thing operates 
all of the time.” 

He tried to get the association to let all of those people go to one 
field. There were many fields in the area within a few blocks of the 
farm-placement trailer where there were hundreds of nationals in 
the same field. Yet they would not let the seven domestics go in a 
ear to that particular field. 

They said, “As long as we give them an opportunity in a field, we 
have fulfilled our commitment according to this law.” 

Mr. Totter said, “At this point there is not anything we can do.” 

That happens time and again. That discourages the domestics from 
even trying to get referrals in many instances. 

Another practice is that women have worked in this industry in 
the fields. In the case of the Mexican people, the little girls start in 
the industry in carrots. Little girls younger than my daughter, who 
is 12 years old. They know how to top and sack them. But due to 
the use of the contract nationals, that they get for a lower rate than 
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even our children labor got, they set up certain things that made it 
impossible for us to take employment. 

I will mention one. They would not let us in lettuce. They would 
not let us work in lettuce. We had a hearing over this in Salinas 
in August or September of last year. Mr. Brockley came in and gave 
out a ruling that women could work in lettuce if contract nationals 
were used in it. We were able to get them in the Salinas Valley. 

When I went to the Imperial Valley, there was the same situation. 
We went to Mr. Leidick, who is the representative of the farm-place- 
ment office, and explained that there had been a ruling, that as long 
as nationals worked in the industry, women had a right to go in. 

It took another hearing on February 7, with the regional director 
saying again that women had the right to all jobs in any of the crops 
where they were qualified if contract nationals worked in them. 

It was February 8 that we were able to get women into this 
commodity. 

We painted the picture which is overwhelmingly general. 

Negroes have been used as cottonpickers. They cut off their rights 
to go into lettuce. The regional director agreed that this was dis- 
criminatory, and that something would be done about it. 

We are working at trying to “get the Negroes into the fields. We 
meet all kinds of things that happen. They get in the field all right, 
and then they are fired. They cannot do the job. They are not 
qualified. 

Contract nationals come here, and they have never seen a head of 
lettuce, only in a salad bowl. They are brought in and worked and 
trained on the job, but Negroes cannot be trained. Yet they are 
resident workers. 

Negroes and women suffer particularly in the manipulation and 
application of this particular program. 

These are just some of the things and practices that happen which 
discourage, which makes partially employed, and which has eliminated 
us from certain jobs in the industry. 

Another phase of this partial employment is this, that we follow 
orbits in the industry. In the Imperial Valley, those of us that work 
lettuce will move to Salinas Valley, around April. That is those 
that harvest that pack will move up there. By that time, when the 
certification of need is made in Salinas, the grower-shippers, the farm 
placement man can say, “I have not got these people registered for 
work, because they are down in the ‘Imperial Valley working,” so 
that the certification of need is accepted for 6,000 contract nationals, 
and that is in that valley in March. When we come in in April, the 
contract nationals are already there on the job. And if we get in the 
field, we are then put in the status of having to share wh: at. work is 
there, too few hours are shared by too many workers. That makes 
us partially employed. 

As a result of this and other things that I have mentioned and 
those that I have not mentioned, resident workers end up with short 
hours and partially unemployed and totally unemployed in many 
instances. 

That is the operation that makes domestic workers become a sup- 
plementary working force to the contract nationals. It makes us 
partially employed, even working in the industry. 
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No. 2 is that the contract nationals have been used to cut wages 
and to depress wages, and it makes it impossible for us to get a 
wage increase in an industry where we are the lowest paid employee 
group in the United States. They make it impossible for us to get 
a wage increase. The splitting of hours cuts our earnings. The 
sharing of too few hours among too many people as we agreed before 
or we discussed before does that, too. 

The contract nationals get an hourly guaranty. He gets room and 
board, free transportation and insurance and medical care—all of 
those things that we do not get. 

In the establishment of the prevailing rates, I want to use one 
particular crop, because lettuce, if it is properly looked at, will be 
in the history of the industry a good thing to see what happens and 
is going to happen in all commodities. There is what is called domi- 
nated crops. Dominated crops means that the majority of the labor 
force in that particular crop is foreign workers, that only 25 percent 
or less are domestic workers. 

I could go into a discussion how that comes about, I will not at 
this point. 

In a dominated crop, which lettuce happens to be, the surveys that 
are supposed to be made, even according to the law, that is, to be 
made among resident workers to see what rates they are getting are 
not made in a dominated crop. So that in lettuce each year the rate 
is put on what the contract nationals got last year. This is a highly 
ridiculous situation to begin with because of the change in the lettuce 
industry. 

The trimming and packing operation was in the shed in 1942. It 
was icepacked. Then came along the invention. There was some 
dry-pack being done in the field. This dry-packing in the field was 
done by resident workers. We have proof of that. We still have 
them in the industry. That was on a piecework rate. 

What small amount was done was done by the Filipino crews, highly 
skilled workers, and the Spanish-speaking crews. Their rate was a 

iecework rate of 1714 cents a carton, and up for the first cutting. 
For the second cutting it was 20 cents, and for the third cutting it was 
34 cents. These were the rates they received even then. 

As the dry-pack moved more and more to the field because of the 
use of vacuum cooling, instead of the dry-pack job, as it moved from 
the shed to the field, moving and being done by the Filipino and 
Spanish-speaking crews that had been doing whatever was done, it 
should have meant the expansion of the workers in the dry-pack 
operation and in lettuce. What happens was the operation was given 
to contract nationals who had been hoeing and doing stoop labor and 
such, 

The rate was established at 8714 cents. The rate that the packing 
people received for lettuce was never considered then the contract 
national began packing, because if it had been, in one instance, we 
would not have found that they were dry-packing at 8714 cents. Their 
rates historically say that is not true. That can be proven. 

The people that have been in the industry for years and are still in 
it know better. We find this situation, that the few Spanish-speaking 
people and the Filipino crews who are dry-pack operators and it is 
a skilled job, and they can do it fast, find themselves constantly 
being squeezed by the every-increasing part of their job being given 
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to contract nationals. And they are in no position to fight, to say 
anything about it, because they are not even asked when the wage 
is set on their job. Yet they had it first. They were not asked when 
the rate was set and are not being asked now. 

So, definitely, in lettuce that hi appened. 

It is exactly the same operation. There is not even the removal 
of the roof. The dry-pack workers in the field did not. have a roof. 

To make it even more pointed, when it was done in the shed and 
was moved to the contract-nationals group, in the shed the women 
and men trimmed, and they received $1.32 for 20 crates per hour. 
When they moved to the field, the job load was increased to cut and 
trim and set at 8714 cents. In Yuma, it was cut to 60 cents. In the 
Lae Valley, it was cut to 70 cents, with no concern given to the 
fact that it was exactly the same job, only removing the roof. 

Neither the domestic workers who were doing that work, nor the 
workers who had been doing it with the roof over their heads were 
considered, 

Another way that the wages have been cut is in the use of piece- 
work, It is piecework in agricultural work. That is how it op- 
erates, in carrots, and everything else. It operates on that basis. 

In lettuce, particularly, historically the definition of “crew” has 
everything to do with what your earnings will be. The domestic, 
i ‘ilipino, and Spanish- speaking crews rec eived, as I said before e: arlier, 

174% cents for the first cutting, for a standard 3-man crew. When 
the’ ‘ates were established on contract nationals, the lower hourly rates 
were set plus there was completely eliminated the definition of what 
isacrew. If a job takes 1 packer with 2 cutters, that is one thing, 
but to put 5 cutters with 1 packer, and to split the 1744 cents, makes 
it impossible for any of the workers to earn the rates that they 
formerly would have earned. Yet with the setting of the prevailing 
wage they also established a piecework rate. Yet they do not define 
what is a standard crew. 

In lettuce, as in cotton, your earnings depend upon first cutting 
ign and first picking rights. This can also be proved in lettuce. 

The domestic crews, the Filipino and Spanish-speaking crews, that 
are in the Imperial Valley without exception have not gotten any 
first cutting. They get second and third cuttings which cuts down 
their ability to make an money, because all that is left is the picked 
over stuff. In cotton, t the contract national goes through, ia the 
easiest and best cotton. The domestic goes in for $2.50 a hundred, but 
the cotton is not there, or it is on the floor or it is bad cotton. The 
worst cotton is less. 

So the changing of the definition of crews and in not allowing 
residents to have preferential hiring rights, job rights, that is, for first 
cutting rights and first picking rights in cotton, has cut the wages of 
-he workers that are in the industry. 

I hope that you are beginning to get an inkling of what could 
possibly be happening in this industry. Perhaps you think it is an 
exaggeration. Saslens you are critics 11 about it.” Even if you are 
quizzical about it er even if you would give credence to one-half of 
what I say might be the truth, it warrants your sending in people to 
look at the situation or to ask for more evidence before you sign out 
this law as it is, to hold further hearings in order to find out, to 
ascertain exactly what is the situation. 
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Mr. Gaturines. Are you appearing in opposition to any extension 
whatever ? 

Mrs, Wipman. That is not what I said. What I said is before you 
extend the law, clean it out. 

Mr. Gaturncs. Do you favor any extension ? 

Mrs. Wipman. I know that I cannot say that there is no necessity 
for supplementary labor in agriculture. I know by the same token, 
because of the system, I know that the law is not operating as it was 
intended to operate. 

I also know that there is not adequate proof on anybody’s part, 
mine or the employers or the Government agencies, to ascertain if 
there is the demand for the numbers of contract nationals that are 
being used because of the provision in the law, the looseness in the 
law, the way it is applied, the way it is interpreted. So that before 
any movement is taken on the bill—I do not know what the machinery 
is—I think that if you believe any of what I say is correct, it would 
warrant your examining very closely what is happening to one of 
the largest employee groups in the country. 

Mr. Garuines. We have extended this law many, many times in 
this committee. 

Mrs. Wipman. When is the law up? 

Mr. Garutines. We have given more thorough attention and con- 
sideration to the extension this time than ever before. We have been 
here for 4 straight days now listening to this testimony, and we have 
given you, and everyone, an ample opportunity to give us your views. 
We are delighted to have had you here. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mrs. Wipman. Could I say something further? The law is up 
December 31. That is when it would be over if you do not extend it? 

Mr. Garurnes. Yes. 

Mrs. Wipman. It would seem to me because of the numbers of peo- 
ple employed in the industry and you do not have to move on it right 
now—there is enough time, so that you could have hearings on it, if 
they were necessary. 

Mr. Garuines. We are not trying to breeze this bill through here 
and pass it hurriedly. 

Mrs. WipMaAN. That is good. I assumed that you are not. 

Mr. Garurines. We have given more painstaking consideration to 
this question this time than ever before in many, many years. 

Mrs. WipmaNn. That is very good. Maybe it should take even 
more. 

Mr. Gatrutines. We are glad that you have come here. 

Mr. Hoeven wants to oie some questions. 

Mr. Horven. Then I understand you are not opposed to the exten- 
sion of the present law ? 

Mrs. WipmaN. I am not opposed to the use of contract nationals as 
a supplementary labor force. 

Mr. Hoeven. Of course, that is what the bill provides for. You are 
not opposed to extending it? 

Mrs. Wipman. I am opposed to the law as applied, the results of it. 

Mr. Horven. I understand. Please answer my question. Are you 
it Pr to extending the present law? 

Mrs. Wipman. I am for amending the law. 
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Mr. Hoeven. I understand that, but the question that the committee 
will have to decide is whether the law shall be extended permanently or 
whether it shall be extended for a shorter period. 

It has been suggested by the Secretary of Labor that the law should 
be extended for 41% years. What is your position? 

Mrs. Wipman. My position would be that I would be against the 
extension of this law if it is going to operate the way it is operating. 

Mr. Horven. That is a matter of administration. I want you to 
tell the subcommittee whether or not you are in favor of extending 
this law permanently or for a shorter period of time? 

Mrs. Wipman. I would be for a shorter period of time with changes 
in it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Rather than a permanent extension ? 

Mrs. Wipman. Rather than permanent, yes. In view of the unem- 
ployment in our own country, it would seem to me we have a respon- 
sibility to work out ways and means, so that our unemployed people 
can seek employment in this industry, which eventually could take 
up if properly worked out so that there would be no necessity for 
contract nationals, if our unemployed workers were utilized. 

Mr. Hoeven. Many witnesses before this committee in the past have 
stated that domestic limes in general refuses to do stoop labor. 

Mrs. Wioman. That is not correct. 

Mr. Hoeven. Such statements are not correct ? 

Mrs. Wipman. No; the men and women who have historically 
worked in the industry are stoop labor. When you pack lettuce, you 
are stoop labor. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is your contention that domestic labor is willing to 
do this stoop labor if it is paid the prevailing wage in the particular 
locality ? 

Mrs. Wipman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hoeven. Can you tell us the average net income of such an 
individual ? 

Mrs. Wipman. Actually, I do not have that. 

Mr. Hoeven. Can you give us any idea? 

Mr. Dragon. About $920 a year for migratory farm workers. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is under the conditions that you related here 
today, the many handicaps, et cetera ? 

Mr. Dragon. I believe it is, sir. 

Mrs. Wipman. Among the Filipino crews—they represent around 
1,000 who come to the Imperial Valley every year—up until February 
7, they had earned $300. . Normally, 3 or 4 or 5 years ago by that 
time they would have earned $900. These are facts that can be 
checked with the Filipino workers who have worked in the industry 
for years and years. 

Mr. Ruopes. I was interested in your testimony concerning the 
sacking of carrots where you used to get 27 cents for a 40-pound sack, 
and now you get 15-17 cents for a 50-pound sack of carrots. 

Mrs. WipmMan. Sometimes up to 80 pounds. 

Mr. Ruopes. In the Imperial Valley, how is the prevailing wage 
determined ¢ 

Mrs. Wipman. On carrots? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mrs. Wipman. That is a mystery to us, because we cannot under- 
stand how come in 1952 resident workers were getting an increase in 
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amount of money for less tonnage and how in 1955 we have gone down 
instead of up. 

Mr. Ruopres. What I really meant was to ask who determines it. 

Mrs. Wipman. The association has to determine it. There is no 
domestic worker who was contacted and asked. 

Mr. Ruoprs. What association is that? 

Mrs. Wipman. That is the Imperial Valley Farmers Association, 
along with the farm placement representative. 

Mr. Ruopes. A few years ago the shed workers had a pretty good 
job. They used to do pretty well. I know that in my own experience 
quite a few people I knew actually quit jobs in other places to go into 
the sheds. ‘That, of course, was before the advent of the dry pack. 

Mrs. Wipman. That is correct 

Mr. Ruopes. How much of this situation in which the domestic 
worker now finds himself would you attribute to the dry pack, taking 
out the presence of the Mexican national? The Mexican national was 
not here, but the dry pack was. Would this situation be considerably 
different than it is now? 

Mrs. Wioman. That is a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Ruopes. Assuming we do not have any Mexican nationals at 
all. We have the same supply of domestic farm labor as prior to 
this time, but we now have the dry pack, and not the packing shed. 
Do you think that the lot of the domestic worker under those conditions 
would be very much better than it is at the present time? 

Mrs. Wipman. Yes. As to the domestic worker, let us talk about 
him in two different groups. The person who works in the field, and 
in the shed. If when that job was moved to the field, and as those 
sheds closed, they could have taken their jobs in the field at the same 
rate of pay, or a comparable rate of pay—they would not have moved 
into those jobs. It was because of the rates that they did not move 
into them. 

Mr. Ruopes. I believe you said that the shed workers would rather 
be in the field. It was my impression that it has been otherwise, that 
the average shed worker really would not want to be caught dead in 
the field. Have I been wrong all these years? 

Mrs. Wipman. I might say in all honesty, and I want to be honest, 
in the beginning they would not, because it was hot, plus the fact that 
the rate has been cut in half, but at this time, at this point, there are so 
many shed workers out of work that they are willing to take these 
jobs. 

Now, I have many cases here where workers went lettuce picking, 
they actually went to work and worked 2 days and then were pulled off 
and we filed the proper complaint and an investigation was supposed 
to be made. That was last November and we have heard nothing. 

Mr. Garurneos. You testified that there were a great many of these 
Spanish people who were engaged in that kind of work. 

Mrs. Wipman. That is correct. 

Mr. Garurncs. What percentage of the people worked in lettuce 
and carrots—what percentage are Spanish-speaking people? 

Mrs. Wipman. I would say 90 percent of the people were working 
in the fields and performing cheap labor and who have historically 
performed cheap labor was 90 percent Spanish. 

Mr. Garurnas. And what about your citizenship ? 
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Mrs. Wipman. They are citizens of the United States. They are 
of Mexican origin, their heritage, their mothers and fathers came 
from Mexico. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. Along the same line, what percentage of the total force 
of agricultural labor in California is either Mexican, Negro, or 
Filipino? 

Mrs. Wipman. What were the percentages in the industry ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. What percentage would be white, maybe I should ask 
that question. 

Mrs. Wioman. In the field or putting the fields and sheds together? 

Mr. Hagen. In the fields. 

Mrs. Wipman. In the fields the Caucasians would be in the minority 
and the Negroes would be in the minority, and the Spanish speaking 
or Mexican—I mean, Mexicans and Filipinos would be the majority 
group. The Anglos and white would be the minority. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, what fooled me is that when you referred to the 
difficulty about the domestic workers, that they are seeking the jobs 
these days, and inasmuch as he would get the same pay if he were 
hired as the nationals, why do these things occur, why do we have 
these roadblocks all around—is it a long- or short-range program ¢ 

Mrs. Wipman. Well, because the contract offers a huge source of 
labor pool of people that can be easily maneuvered and people who 
are in no position to demand higher wages and in no position to resist 
mistreatment, because if they do resist it they are told that they will 
be deported, that they are coming over under the program and will 
be deported if they insist, they offer a docile group of employees that 
are easily maneuverable. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think that is a regular plan or campaign ? 

Mrs. Wipman. Well, I do not believe that when the law was written 
there was the intent. Perhaps the associations did not see into the 
future, where that would come about, but it has come about because 
the contractors, after the tnions have come into the industry, have 
many, many complaints that they, themselves, are being hooked in 
terms of money, in terms of proper medical care, in terms of housing 
and in terms of what should be fed to human beings. 

Now, they are not taking the position that the enemy is the contract 
national, the contract national is being used to depress another group 
of workers, and they know that, as they get into the country, they 
recognize it, and when they resist there is the threat that they might 
be deported or they are told they will be deported and then they 
shut up. 

Mr. Hacen. What in California, for example, would happen to this 
ane force, meaning now the refugees from the Southwest and so 
orth ? 


Mrs. Wipman. They are the people who are in the industry now. 
That is us. 

Mr. Haeen. Well, what would happen to those people if there is 
a labor shortage, are they working still—if those people left, or what 
would happen ? 

Mrs. Wipman. The people referred to, who come from Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas, they are still there and still in the industry 
and those that went into the sheds are totally unemployed and I don’t 
know what happened to them, or they are partially unemployed, in the 
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partially unemployed status, and those are the people, along with the 
Spanish and the Filipino workers, those are the ones that I am talking 
about being partially unemployed or being used to supplement con- 
tract nakionaie as a labor force. 

Mr. Hacen. Is it your contention that there are enough of those 
people in agricultural activities and labor demand, there are enough 
of those people together with the Filipinos and Mexicans to perform 
a complete job in California agriculture / 

Mrs. Wipman. I would be ignorant to tell you that I know for sure, 
because not only do I not know, but I think that neither does anybody 
else know because we have not tried it. 

I could not say I am sure there are enough regular workers in the 
industry now who are in partial or full unemployed status to take care 
of whatever contract nationals—but I am sure that if the proper rates 
were paid, that they would, if they were given at least a standard of 
living and full employment, that there would be even more a 
who are unemployed in other industries who would be only too happy 
to come in and eventually, as that correct mixture in that industry 
was set up so as to make it inviting for citizens of this country to go 
into that industry, they would. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much, Mrs. Widman. 

The next witness is Hon. John Phillips of California. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Before he testifies, may I include in the record at this 
point a letter from Mr. William Larson of the Vegetable Growers 
Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Garutnes. Without objection, it may be done. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., March 10, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN J. RHODES, 
Arizona Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak JOHN: Thank you very much for your telegram of the 9th instant con- 
cerning public hearings to be held in Washington March 16 and 17 regarding 
Mexican national farm labor bill H. R. 3822. 

Like many agricultural areas throughout the United States, farmers here in 
Arizona must depend on supplemental foreign labor when domestic workers are 
not available. This situation is fully recognized by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Arizona State Employment Service; and as a result the 
recruitment of Mexican national labor during certain periods each year is ap- 
proved and certified pursuant to the regular established procedure under Public 
Law 78, by the above agencies. 

As a matter of information I would like to state that members of our associa- 
tion do not employ wets (illegal Mexican workers) and depend entirely on the 
employment service to furnish either domestic or legal foreign workers. Nat- 
urally we are interested for many reasons to employ all available domestic farm 
labor, and it is only after that suply is exhausted that we apply to the Arizona 
Employment Service and the United States Department of Labor for certification 
to recruit Mexican nationals. 

The existence and progress of the agricultural industry here, like in other 
sections of the country, depend on having sufficient labor to plant crops, do the 
weeding and thinning (stoop labor) and finally getting these highly perishable 
products harvested and shipped. Our experience over many years has proved 
that there are not enough domestics to get the job done; and therefore the use 
of foreign labor is imperative. Based on such experience throughout the coun- 
try, the United States Government in 1942 established a treaty with Mexico and 
ote eee nations to supply suplemental labor in this country; hence Public 

aw 78. 

In view of the fact that there is continuous need for foreign labor during cer- 

tain seasons Of the year, it certainly answers no useful purpose to maintain a 
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termination date on Public Law 78. It is a waste of time and effort as well as 
considerable expense. The law in itself stipulates when the United States De- 
partment of Labor and the individual State employment services can certify 
the need for foreign workers and when sufficient domestic workers are available, 
certifications just aren’t isued. With such procedure and operation, there is no 
necessity of having a termination date on the law regulating this program. 

At a meeting of representatives of agricultural associations throughout the 
United States who are users of supplemental Mexican national workers on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1955, at Washington, D. C., it was unanimously recommended that the 
termination date be stricken from Public Law 78. 

On behalf of all the members of our association, I want to thank you very much 
for your interest in this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. LARSON, 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE 29TH DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Puiiurps of California. Mr. Chairman, we Members of Con- 
gress who are going to appear in connection with this are here in 
Washington, whereas you have people in the room who have come 
from quite considerable distances in order to testify. 

I know that Mr. Hayes is here from California, who can answer 
factually and not from hearsay, many of the accusations made today 
and his testimony will not always conform with that testimony 

Mr. Garuines. Is Mr. Hayes in the room? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garurnes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Hertone. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your fine committee of which I was formerly a member. 
First I would like to add my endorsement to that of the others I know 
you have already received to H. R. 3822. This program has worked 
fine and has been a lifesaver for many of our farmers in areas where 
a shortage of domestic agricultural labor exists. 

I should like to address myself, however, particularly to an amend- 
ment which I understand has been suggested by the Department of 
Labor. The Secretary proposes an amendment to the bill which 
would require him to certify “that every reasonable effort had been 
made to fill the jobs with domestic workers not only by offering them 
wages and hours of work comparable to those offered foreign workers, 
but also of offering them transportation, housing, and insurance bene- 
fits comparable to those provided foreign workers under the program.” 

All of us want to see domestic workers employed wherever possible 
and certainly they are and have been offered wages and hours of work 
comparable to those offered foreign workers. I feel, however, it is 
highly impractical to offer to pay the transportation for domestic 
workers. Even though a domestic worker enters into a contract to 
work for a particular farmer and the farmer pays his transportation, 
for example from Connecticut to Arkansas, there is no way for the 
farmer to enforce the contract if the worker decided he wants to vio- 
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late the contract and leave. It is easy to foresee the possibility of 
the farmers paying for weekend excursions to the South and West 
during the winter months. This could result in a tremendous finan- 
cial loss to the already distressed farmer. On the other hand, if the 
worker is not an American citizen, but enters this country under a 
contract, he could not remain in the United States except for the pur- 
pose of carrying out his contract. 

As the committee knows, I live in Florida. We do not employ any 
of these Mexican nationals. We do have a program, however, of 
bringing in British nationals from the Bahamas and West Ins, 
where the Secretary of Labor has certified there is not sufficient loca] 
labor. The program has worked fine and is mutually beneficial. 

A farmer can afford to pay the transportation for a man if he 
knows he will have his services for the duration of the contract. He 
could not afford to pay transportation if the worker is from the North 
and just wants to spend the winter in Florida. While this bill has 
no effect on our Florida program, if this amendment were adopted in 
the bill it would be a precedent for the Secretary to invoke the same 
ruling in connection with our contracts with the British nationals. 

I feel confident the committee understands this problem thoroughly 
and I urge you to reject such an amendment as the Secretary has 
sugyested. 

Mr. Garurnes. Thank you very much. 

Any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Garuines. We appreciate your statement, thank you. 

The next witness is Congressman Fernandez, of New Mexico. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
sincerely appreciate the opportunity of making a statement before 
your committee in support of the extension of Public Law 78. I pre- 
sent to the committee for the record a telegram from Mr. J. L. Augus- 
tine, Jr., executive secretary of the State E arm and Livestock Bureau, 
another telegram from the Luna County Farm and Livestock Bureau 
in my State, and a third telegram from Mr. Russell Smith, chairman 
of the labor committee, Chaves County Farm Bureau, all of which 
strongly urge extension of Public Law 78, in line with the testimony 
of Mr. W. P. Thorpe, one of the Directors of the New Mexico Farm 
and Livestock Bureau, who appeared before your committee. His 
statement covers the needs of my State and the views of the agricul- 
tural people in the State. There is no need, therefore, for me to add 
anything further in that respect. 

I would like to discuss, however, my own views about this labor 
program... I have always considered Public Law 78 to have a triple 
purpose, and that all three should always be kept in mind when dealing 
with this legislation. 

(1) The first and main purpose, of course, is to fill the seasonal agri- 
cultural labor need, which because of the character and seasonal nature 
thereof it is impossible to fill through domestic labor sources only. 
From the testimony already presented I am sure the committee will 
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{ind that that need still exists, and will continue to exist for some time 
to come. 

(2) The second purpose of the act as I have always understood it 
is to prevent the exploitation of Mexican laborers, and through them 
our own domestic laborers. Testimony has been presented that this 
ubjective is not being achieved, and the committee should give serious 
consideration to the need for a tighter control and better “determina- 
tion of the prevailing wage. 

(3) The third objective, and in my humble opinion a most impor- 
int. objective, was to provide legal workers in such manner that they 
‘an be supervised and controlled to insure their return to Mexico. 

Everyone knows that the wetback problem is one which brings in 
its wake many, many other evils, and that it is hard tocombat. As Dr. 
Galarza forcefully stated to this committee, if controlled legal impor- 
tation for this type of labor is not provided, the Mexican laborers, 
because of the need among those poor people, which he described as 
“hitting you in the face, and hitting you in the eye,” will break 
through regardless of consequences. 

The Immigr ation Service is now, at long last, provided with the 
necessary funds to carry on their end of the job in the efforts to reduce 
the wetback problem, and it has been doing an excellent job. The two 
agencies working together can eventually save the State and Federal 
Governments many millions of dollars if this problem is controlled 
and is kept under ‘control in the years to come. In my opinion this 
program is under the circumstances a necessary complement to the 
immigration law enforcement program. 

On the other hand it has been testified before your committee that 
“many (contract laborers) who were supposed to return to their 
homes when the contract season was over have actually remained to 
swell the number of wetbacks who have already spread through the 
length and breadth of the country.” Information given to us in 
the Appropriations Committee on this subject indicates that only 
an infinitesimally small percentage of the legal workers admitted 
under this program fail to be returned to Mexico through the em- 
ployers themselves, and yet the declaration by the witnesses from 
whom I have quoted is a strong declaration. 

Other strong declarations have been made. One witness said that 
“the virtual breakdown of enforcement because of inadequate staff 
during the past year is a national disgrace.” From the information 
that this committee has received, I am sure the committee will find 
that the facts do not mdicate any such thing. This committee has 
kept close watch on this program, has extended it from time to time, 
and any such declarations that the program is a national disgrace is in 
my opinion wholly unfounded. 

If other declarations made by the witnesses representing labor 
organizations cannot be taken at full value by us, they have only 
themselves to blame when accusations and charges are made without 
substantiation in fact, suc h as the statement abov e quoted, and others 
to the effect that there is “no sincerity in the program.” This is a 
pretty strong indictment against this committee and the Congress 
itself, which enacted this law and has extended it from time to time. 

Nevertheless, I joint with the recommendation of Dr. Galarza that 
this committee make an on-the-field. investigation of the entire pro- 
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gram, if the information submitted to the committee by all of the 
witnesses taken as a whole does not fully satisfy the committee. 
Every improvement which can be made in the program is desirable. 

Notwithstanding the strong declarations respecting the adminis- 
tration of the program, it is to be noted that the labor representatives 
who spoke before the committee, at least those I heard in the limited 
time I could spend before the committee, did not recommend abandon- 
ment of the Mexicon labor program. They did strongly urge that the 
committee not make the program permanent, 

If the committee does recommend extension of the program for a 
limited time, it should recommend its termination to coincide with the 
fiscal year. In the past it has been extended to end at the end of a 
calendar year. As a member of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
which handles the appropriations for this program, I am familiar 
with the difficulties of providing for appropriations on that basis for 
the last year. Having no authority to appropriate funds for the 
second half of the fiscal year, the second half must be taken care of 
upon extension of the act by a supplemental bill. If the bill extend- 
ing the program is Conde late in the session, such a supplemental 
bill may not reach the Congress until months after the beginning of 
the second half of the fiscal year. It happened so once before, and 
the administrators of this law found themselves without funds to 
carry on during the months of January and February. 

[ wish to call attention to only one other recommendation submitted 
to this committee, and that is that the same provisions as to housing, 
transportation, et, cetera, be extended on a like basis to all domestic 
migratory workers. 

If such a recommendation is meritorious, and I am not in position 
to say whether it is-or not, it should be addressed to the proper 
committee and not to this committee. If in dealing with this agri- 
cultural subject of very limited scope, over which this committee cer- 
tainly has jurisdiction, it should undertake to broaden the scope to 
cover agricultural labor in general, it seems to me that this committee 
would be trespassing on the jurisdiction of thesLabor Committee. 

Some of the witnesses have also pointed out reasons why such a rec- 
ommendation should not be adopted, and have pointed out why these 
provisions as to transportation, housing, and so forth, are here neces- 
sary but would not be either necessary or advisable as a general rule 
affecting domestic labor in general. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you very much. 

Any questions ? 

(No response, ) 

(The following telegrams were submitted by Mr. Fernandez :) 

Las Cruces, N. Mex., March 14, 1955. 
Hon. A. M. FERNANDEz, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly request your assistance in pushing H. R. 382 to indefinitely extend 
Public Law 78 without amendments. Our agricultural industry would be in bad 
shape without Mexican national labor as there is no other labor of this type 


available. Thanks. 
J. L. AUGUSTINE, Jr., 


Executive Secretary. 
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DEMING, N. Mex., March 15, 1955. 
ANTONIO FERNANDEZ, 
House O fice Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly solicit your support on House bill H. R. 3822, extension of Public 
Law 78 without amendments. This bill imperative to Luna County agriculture, 
representing 478 rural families using approximately 2,500 Mexican nationals. 

LuNA CouNTy FARM ANbD LIvESTOCK BUREAU, 
CLyvDE O. HULL, President. 


ROSWELL, N. Mex., March 15, 1955. 
Hon, A. M, FERNANDEZ, 
United States Congressman, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
We urge to work for the indefinite extension Public Law 78, now in committee 
as H. R. 8822. Indispensable to agriculture economy this section. Please inform 


us as to status this bill. 
RUSSELL SMITH, 


Chairman, Labor Committee, Chaves County Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 19TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen of the committee, I feel that these out-of- 
town witnesses should be heard by the committee first because those of 
us who serve in the Congress have an opportunity to discuss these 
matters with you from time to time. 

I think we must be very careful to protect our domestic labor and 


I think we must make sure that we pay the prevailing wage to the 
Mexican nationals who come in and I do not think that we ought to 
bring in the Mexican nationals oxen when we need them. 


Under the circumstances, however, I do not see how we could harvest 
the cotton crop in Texas without the use of Mexican nationals. 

Mr. Gatuines. Is that the wetbacks? ~ 

Mr. Manon. Scarcelydo we use any of the so-called wetbacks or 
any of the illegal aliens. Our people use the contract Mexican nation- 
als, that is, they use them if they cannot get domestic labor. 

They pay these people a good price for the harvesting of the cotton 
crop. As you know, they make within a range of from $5 to $20 a 
day for the work of pulling cotton. Of course, there have been some 
difficulties incident to the program. It is a matter of the proper ad- 
ministration of the law. 

It is not possible to administer it without some difficulties but I 
feel that the program ought to be carefully supervised and I feel that 
it is most necessary that, insofar as my own part of the country is 
concerned, the program be extended for another year, or for several 
years, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Hoeven. Are you in favor of extending the law indefinitely ? 

Mr. Manon. I think if they administer it well, you could extend it 
indefinitely, yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. But you have so many problems. Do you not think 
it would be wise for the we, to review the law from time-to-time 
and not extend it permanently ? 

Mr. Manon. I am perfectly willing to extend it permanently, or 
if it is thought best to extend it for 2 or 3 years or whatever the com- 
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mittee might want to do. It certainly ought to be kept under con- 
stant review, and we want to make sure that there are not any major 
abuses of it. 

I do not represent a heavily organized labor district but I want to 
protect the rights of American labor and I do not want to see Ameri- 

‘an, or for that matter, any other labor discriminated against and I 
do not want to have Mexican national labor used to beat down Ameri- 
an labor wages. 

Mr. Garutnes. | do not think anybody wants to do that. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Is it not true that if this bill is administered in the way 
that the Congress wrote it, there is not any chance for abuse. Ac ‘tually, 
when the situation occurs that we have enough domestic labor we 
will not bring in Mexican labor anyway, under the terms of the law. 

Mr. Manon, I think the gentleman from Arizona is correct, but, 
of course, whenever the matter of discretion enters into it, there is 
always an opportunity at least for some abuses. 

I do not know of any abuses in my area insofar as bringing in any 
excessive amount of Mexican nationals under this program, as far as 
1 know—and, as a matter of fact, very often we have too little of 
them—but never, insofar as I know, has the program been abused in 
that particular way. 

Of course, many of our farmers feel that the provisions are more 
heavily in favor of the Mexican nationals than the American farmer 
and the farmer feels that he is in some ways discriminated against in 
these regulations with which he must comply, but there, again, you 
have a question of administration in working these things out and 
in writing the contract. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the amount, just across the board and just 
the average, that is paid for pulling cotton? We do not pull any 
cotton in-my particular area and I was just wondering what he was 
paid for pulling cotton in your area. 

Mr. Manon. Well, most of the cotton, particularly in the past 
several years, has been irrigated; there has been practically no dry 
land cotton in the area during the drought. We make about 1,500,000 
bales and pay a minimum of $1.55 per hundred to Mexican nationals 
and it goes on up to $2.25 or $3, depending upon how good the crop 
is at the particular time. 

Now, a good puller, if he got six or seven or eight hundred pounds, 
which would be quite simple ‘for a good puller of cotton, at $1.50 or $2, 
he makes in the area of $15 a day, generally speaking, but there are 
in the early beginning of the season : and the early end of the season, 
where the opportunities are not so good—but they are well paid, there 
is no doubt. about that, exceptionally well paid. Some pullers make 
more at times than $20 per day. 

Mr. Garuines. And does the contract worker get just what the 
domestic worker gets ? 

Mr. Manon. That is the object of the program and it is swyrrse4 
to be that way, and I think it should be. 

Mr. Garuines. Any questions ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Garuines. Any further statement ? 

Mr. Manon. No; thank you very much. I hope, Mr. Chairman. 
the act is extended. 

Mr. @Arurnes. Thank you very much. 
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Now, Mr. Hayes and Mr. Larin, will you come up, please. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. HAYES, CHIEF OF FARM PLACE- 
MENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT, STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Garuines. Will you give us your testimony with respect to your 
practices and policies. Are’ you going to testify just with regard tothe 
practices in California or the case in “Arizona and California and 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, I am concerned only, in my position, 
with employment—agricultural employment in California only. 

I am aware, because Arizona is a neighboring State, of some of their 
problems and somes of their needs, but of the actual operations, I have 
very little knowledge. 

I am speaking for California only. I was instructed by Mr. Burk- 

ett, the director of the department of employment, to confine my 
remarks to the present policy of the department, the operating regu- 
lations and the rules under which we operate, many of which are those 
that are Federal-State rules and regulations because this is a Federal- 
State program, particularly as it relates to Public Law 78 in the 
operation of the Mexican program; those are regulations from the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hayes, it has been stated here today that there 
was local labor ready, able, and willing to take the jobs. 

Mr. Hayes. That is what I wanted to get to, but I wanted to lay the 
groundwork first to make my position clea1 

In California, historically, at the peak of our employment of labor 
in September, we are from 20,000 to 25,000 workers short even includ- 
ing the 36,000 to 50,000 Mexican nationals that we have had each 
vear for the past several years. 

That is a matter of record. 

It is recorded in our weekly report that is sent statewide and through 
the Western States, asking for labor. 

It is true that there are some times during the year, as in other 
States, when employment is at a low ebb but even at that time of the 
vear we have no unemployment of people we know of who will accept 
the jobs available, or the jobs that are being filled by Mexican nationals. 

We make a complete survey of every jo be opening including those held 
by Mexican nationals every week. We circulate that information 
throughout the San Joaquin Valley where, at this time of the year, 
most of the unemployed workers are and those people will not accept 
those jobs, they will not take these short- ndnclies hoe or stoop-labor 
jobs, as they are called, our domestic workers do not like those jobs. 

Another job that they do not like is citrus picking. Right now we 
have many Rand ‘eds of workers picking citrus in C alifornia and those 
jobs are offered ev ery day to domestic workers, and they will not take 
them. It is not a poorly paid job and, as a matter of fact, the history 
of the earnings of those who apply themselves to it, is very good. 

So, the testimony and the accusations made against the department 
of employment, in my opinion, are not exactly true. 

As far as the determination of the prevailing wage is concerned, 
we are confined to certain regulations and laws under which we 
operate. We are a service agency and we are not biased by the fact 
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that we are identified with farm placement, we work for the workers 
as well as for the employer and our interest is to have jobs for the 
workers and to get the crops in for the employer. 

On the prevailing wage side, based on the regulations and the law— 
you have heard much today on the request for wage hearings. As far 
as I know, there is no legal machinery today which will provide for 
the opportunity of wage hearings such as were requested. 

Mr. Garuines. Let us get at that for just a moment. You covered 
two points. 

I just wondered what procedure you used in California to determine 
the wage over the whole State where you are going to need some citrus 
workers, or where you are going to need some people to help in the 
vegetable harvest. How do you go after that? How do you get the 
word to these various large segments ? 

Mr. Hayes. First, we publish a weekly report passing on the need 
for labor, gathered by our staff in the field, and that is sent to every 
office in the State and the neighboring States. We also use the radio 
and we have loudspeakers attached to vehicles in communities. 

Mr. Gatuincs. How many vehicles do you have? 

Mr. Hayes. We have 34 panel deliveries, and I think nine sedans. 
The panel deliveries all have loud speakers on them, public address 
systems. 

Mr. Garuines. Where do they go? 

Mr. Hayes. Down to the communities where the agricultural work- 
ers live, to the agricultural communities and in the small towns, in 
the Mexican settlements, if you please, and such as that. 

We advertise the jobs on the radio, and we have been on TV with 
jobs. 

Mr. Garuines. And you do put those vehicles in these areas? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; and the loudspeakers are attached 

Mr. Garuines. Do you go and pick them up; do you put them on 
the trucks—— 

Mr. Hayes. No; we do not transport them. The State law does not 
permit transporting them in State vehicles. We call them, and we 
advise the workers—we advise them to come to our offices for referral, 
but under the State regulation the individual workers must come to 
the farm labor office and apply for the job. 

The employers, in our judgment, are just as much entitled to quali- 
fied workers as an industrial employee, and it is our responsibility to 
interrogate the workers and screen him and then refer him accord- 
ingly. 

ir. Garuines. In the Midsouth area; we have these trucks that go 
into the various parts of the city of Memphis, and pick up a load and 
take them to the various sections of the Midsouth— - 

Mr. Hayes. We have the same type of day haul, hauling in Cali- 
fornia to many of our citizens. 

Mr. Gatutnes. What areas do they cover? How far out of Sacra- 
mento? 

Mr. Hayss. Well, we haul from Sacramento down to as far as 
Merced. From Los Angeles, up to Wheeler Ridge, and we haul from 
Oakland as far as the west side of the San Joaquin Valley, which is 
from 100 to 150 miles away. 

Those that they haul will not always be the same workers every day, 
because of the couple of hours in the morning and the couple of hours 
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at night in transit, but the contractor, the vehicle operator, will make 
the trip daily with different groups of workers each day. 

They also haul out of Oakland as far as San Jose, and that is 45 
miles. 

Mr. Garutnes. Will you tell us about the associations and their 
operation in California ? 

Mr. Hayes. We have several kinds of associations in California. 
The principal reason for the association is to create full utilization of 
the work force, and full work opportunities for the men that they 
contract for from Mexico, and they also, in most instances, are re- 
sponsible for the recruiting and assistance in placing of domestic 
workers, 

Some associations have camps where they maintain the workers 
and also feed them. Other associations depend upon their members 
to do all the housing and feeding of the workers. 

Some associations are involved in the marketing processes of the 
commodity that is being raised by their members and others are purely 
labor associations. So we have many types in California. 

Mr. Gaturtnes. Do they have any normal preference when it comes 
to the workers ? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, I would say that in the order of the preference 
of worker in California, keeping in mind that California was Mexico 
before it was California, United States, the Filipino worker is the 
first preference. There are not many Filipino workers in California 
any more. 

he second preference is the Spanish, the Latin American ; third, the 
Caucasian, and Negro. There is very little discrimination that I 
know of there. 

Mr. Garutnes. Is it your practice to comb the area before you would 
ask that—— 

Mr. Hayes. Not always, no, because our Department has been keep- 
ing the records on employment, preparing estimates of need and 
estimates of availability of labor since 1938. 

Our records have proven correct, quite conclusively, that our field 
people know what they are doing and their estimates are quite accu- 
rate. As a consequence, we have a pretty fair idea as to the avail- 
ability of the domestic workers for a commodity, a crop. 

Mr. Garurnes. I believe that there are some 50,000 in California 
that they have to bring in on contract from Mexico? 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct. ' 

Mr. Gaturnes. And of that 50,000—that is when? 

Mr. Hayes. That would be September, October, the peak only; but 
even the employers know there would be a shortage during that time, 
and they do not ask for Mexicans to fill them, because they are short 
jobs, and they depend on labor from the neighbors, by transferring 
of crews, and so forth. 

We had 53,000-plus of Mexican nationals in 1954 in California, an 
increase of 24 percent over 1953. 

The immigration service apprehended 83,000 wet Mexicans from 
June 17 to the last of August, and we increased our use of contract 
nationals by 11,000. 

Our own records in the department of employment show that nor- 
mally in July unemployment-insurance payload goes down about 
5 percent. It went down nearly 15 percent during this wetback drive, 
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with a correspopdling saving to the unemployment-insurance fund of 
about. $325,000 a week. Agricultural workers are not covered by 
unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Gatruines. Do you have any further direct statement ? 

Mr. Hayes. I was going to give you a little description of how we 
determine the prevailing wage. 

You have heard a good deal about it today. It is done according 
to formula given to us by the Bureau, which, under the present regula- 
tions and the law as to how wages are arrived at in agriculture, is 
probably the best formula we have, and that is an actual field study 
and inquiry of workers and employers alike—“*How much do you 
pay?” and “How much are your earnings ?” 

The documenting of it, and then the publication of that rate, and 
that is for alle rops ; where Mexicans are employed. 

Mr. Putuirs. Mr. Hayes, one question—I don’t know whether you 
covered this or not or whether it has been covered, because sometimes 
I am in this room and sometimes I am not—is it not a fact—there was 
testimony that the Bureau practically runs to the farmers only as to 
how much they want to pay, and, of course, that is not so; you testi- 
lied that is not so—but is it not also a fact that if there was any 
problem in one area, some productive area that created quite a prob- 
lem in your mind as to wage, then you go over into the adjoining 
areas and find out. what the wage was, not only in one little com- 
munity—and I could give you an example, that in my own district 
you have gone into the adjoining areas. 

Mr. Hayes. We are doing that right now. 

Mr. Putiures. An attempt was made to actually determine what is 
the normal prevailing wage for that kind of work in the whole area; 
und as a matter of fact wages have risen, have they not, over the years? 

Mr. Hayes. During the 7 years that I have been in the program, 
the wages in Imperial Valley have risen 20 cents an hour and in 
Monterey County they have been raised from 65 to 8714 cents an hour, 
and in Los Angeles from, I think, 65 to 80 cents an hour, and cor- 
respondingly, as you go north in the State, wages have gone up. 

Mr. Puituirs. Mr. Chairman, if you will indulge me, I would like 
to ask one or two more questions. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Puuuirs. The witness before Mr. Hayes made a point of the 
fact. that at one time 27 cents was being paid for a 40-pound field 
box, I imagine, and 16 cents now for 60 pounds. 

I am under the impression that alate that refers to the days 
when this was when they were bundled. In the other instance they 
were loose in a carton, so actually those figures are not really and 
actually comparable figures. I am not challenging the figures, but 
suggesting they might not be comparable figures at all. I think that 
should be brought out, Mr. Chairman, that in this industry, as in 
everything else, there are constant changes in the method, and that 
while before, a few years back, the trained and experienced packer 
working in the packing shed, packed it with great s “kill into the con- 
tents of a small box, today there are different packing procedures in 
the industry, that is, the industry which takes it after it leaves the 
field, that these are now being put into a carton for freezing or some- 
thing like that. In other words, the method has changed. 
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I think also it ought to be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, which I 
have not heard pointed out aes. that the packinghouse worker is 
dependent upon the field worker to get the commodity to him to peck, 
and that this is a very important factor in the process of packing, 
to get it out of the field and it would be perfectly absurd to believe 
that the farmer who is dependent upon getting his commodity into 
the hands of the packer, just as in another industry, was trying in 
some way to deprive him of wages or anything else. 

And in regards to the poor housing, in California we do not like 
things of that kind, and I recall distinctly the improvements that 
have been made just in housing of these workers, and they spent 
more than $4 million just to supervise improvements.in field housing 
in California, so anybody that says that the workers are mistreated 
or deprived of some wages, or that they are poorly housed or are put 
on a poor diet, or have poor medical attention, that is from someone 
who is not as familiar with it as he should be. 

Mr. Hayes. One other item, Mr. Chairman, is the manner of deter- 
mining the need for Mexican nationals. As I stated, we have been 
estimating the labor demands and available labor since 1938 in the 
Department. There was pointed out the increase in the number of 
Mexican nationals in Monterey County and the associations, but it 
was not stated in the same breath that different crops have moved 
into that area, for example, strawberries, which is a heavy labor user 
and which caused most of the increase in the need for more addi- 
tional workers. 

At the same time we referred about 7,000 Negro workers from the 
bay area into that general area for strawberries, and even with that 
we still had to have some Mexicans. It is the crop which makes the 
need for the worker. 

Mr. Garuines. And it is a little different with vegetables than 
it is with cotton. 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct, you have to have it when you need it. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacen. First, I would like to raise a little dissent with the pic- 
ture of my colleague concerning improvements in housing and so on. 

There have been improvements but it has been a long struggle and 
it has not been very easy. 

Mr. Prous. It has been a very long struggle and I think, gener- 
ally speaking, some of the migratory problems are a social problem 
more than a labor problem. 

Mr. Hagen. I concede that. 

Mr. Puuuirs. And unemployment in California is always charged 
to agriculture, and yet those people in the great central areas of the 
country might have been garage mechanics or bookkeepers while they 
were there, but when they came to California, they were agricultural 
workers out there. 

A lot of this is actually a social problem for California, which Cali- 
fornia has tried to meet with other agencies. 

Now, Mr. Hayes, I thought you were talking about the housing 
which has been developed for the actual farm worker. 

Mr. Hayes. Speaking of housing, Mr. Chairman, and you too, Con- 
gressman, the Bureau has a—and Mr. Larin will tell you—they have 
set standards of housing where Mexican nationals are concerned. 
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In California we have a State law and the regulation is more strict 
than the Federal regulations. The State department of housing does 
inspect the housing occupied not only by Mexicans, but all workers in 
California. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, I do not want to belabor the point, but I know 
about this housing 

Mr. Hayes. I know that the housing—well, the old FHA camps 
in California, most of them are nearly totally occupied by nonagricul- 
tural workers now. 

Mr. Hagen. Wholly occupied? 

Mr. Hayes. Nearly totally. 

Mr. Hagen. I have got some in iny district; they are occupied by 
agriculture. 

Mr. Hayes. You take a good look. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, I know that. Now, the lady might want to com- 
ment on this carrot situation again. 

Mrs. Wipman. I would like to, very much. 

Mr. Hagen. I don’t know anything about carrots, 

Mrs. Wipman. We are not speaking of a box of carrots or a carton 
of carrots, we are speaking of sacked carrots in the orange sacks, they 
are the same sacks as in 1952. Not only has the tonnage been increased 
and the wage cut, but also as this gentleman, or this gentleman pointed 
out [indicating] "about the packing operation, more and more carrots 
are picked in the field and whereas in the shed they did the sorting of 

carrots, now the men and women who used to sack carrots and just 
top them and put them in the sack, now they have to sort them. Cer- 
tain sacks have certain sizes of carrots and there is also an inspection 
added to this. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Hayes, I live in San Joaquin Valley and you men- 
tioned about the unemployment there, right now. 

Are there any Mexican nationals in the San Joaquin Valley right 
now ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. There are a very few today and that is due to the irri- 
gating, the overhead irrigators where the domestic workers will not 
do the job; and besides that, there are no Mexicans in the valley, the 
last 50 or 60 were moved out 4 months ago—2 crews, one of 18 and 
one of and there have not been any eottonpickers, Mexican 
nationals, 

Mr. Hacen. You say that was due to the irrigating? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Mr. Haagen. Well, I have a friend who claims that there was a 
little politics, in fact, he could not get any national irrigators because 
he had not supp sorted the Democratic candidate for governor. 

Mr. Hayes. That was not the reason, and you do not want to air 
that here, I am sure. 

Mr. Hagen. No, but it is interesting and I would like to go into 
that with you. 

Mr. Hayes. I am sure you would not want to have that aired here. 

Mr. Hacen. Now, you said that citrus picking was an unpopular 

job. 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct. 

Mr. Hacen. How did you get—— 

Mr. Hayes. It is a dirty job and—— 
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Mr. Hagen. How did you get citrus picked before it was done by 
the nationals ? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, they used wetbacks prior to the war and they 
used Latin Americans who lived in the community then and who 
now have either gotten old or their sons went to war and learned new 
skills and did not go back to the groves 

In 1948 before Korea there was a movement of workers back to 
the citrus groves, where there was only 20 or 25 percent of the citrus 
heing picked by Mexican nationals. 

In Orange County, about 40 percent is picked by Mexican nationals, 
and that went down to 800 from about 3 ,200 or 3,300. 

After Korea, we lost all of those people who should have been 
coming back to the farm. They never returned to it. 

Mr. Hagen. How much did they earn? 

Mr. Hayes. $11, $12, $14. 

Mr. Hagen. How about lemons? 

Mr. Hasrs. Lemons they do not like because it is thorny; the Fili- 
pinos will not take that work. 

Mr. Hagen. What is your explanation for the big riot at Santa 
Paula, that Mr. Burkett went to great lengths 

Mr. Hayes. It was not a riot. What occurred was that the lemons— 
let me put it this way. 

The growers anticipated starting picking lemons at the normal 
time, about January 10 or 15 and they had an extremely heavy crop 
and there was no Mexican program and the growers had to ask for 
British West Indians. 

There was some misunderstanding and the request was approved 
and then disapproved. To try to supply the growers with workers 
an intensive recruitment campaign was put on by our Department 
and people were brought in there from everywhere. 

Unfortunately, the rain came and no one could work. The Mexicans 
were there, the local workers, all of the people referred there were 
there and no one could work for 2 or 3 weeks. There was no riot, 
but. it cost the association several thousand dollars. 

Mr. Hagen. To summarize the thing, would you say the fact: that 
those people showed up was indicative that local labor was available? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir; they did not stay there very long. They 
stayed there only long enough to get a few meals and a night’s lodg- 
ing or so, then away they went and those that remained in the camp 
when the picking started, they left and we have the records on it, 
because we must ae that type of records. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, that was well publicized. 

Mr. Hayes. And that is the reason. 

Mr. Hagen. You referred to wetbacks and I gathered the inference 
you were drawing that large numbers of wetbacks—— 

Mr. Hayes. It was not. an inference, it was a fact, because we had 
literally hundreds of orders for jobs for many occupations where they 
were taken out of; and the employers admitted they were asking for 
help in filling those jobs. 

Mr. Hagen. I know that you are familiar with the farm labor prac- 
tice in California. Now, I cannot give you the exact. year, but I would 
say it was around 1950, when cotton pickers were getting from $3.50 


to $42 
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Mr. Hayes. $3.50 was the top except cleanup people, it went to $4 
$5 was the oo 

Mr. Hacen. At that price, was there any shortage of labor? 

Mr. Hayes. That year we had 124,000 or 125,000 domestic workers, 

I do not know how many wetbacks, but no contract Mexicans picking 
cotton and machines picked about 17 percent of the crop. 

Last year we had around 70,000 domestic workers, no contract 
Mexicans and no wetbacks picking cotton in the San Joaquin Valley. 

I think the figure was around 60 percent picked by machine but the 
employers, of their own volition, gave work to the cotton pickers be- 
cause that is the end of the cycle, that is the end of the road for the 
year, and the workers have habitually come into this valley to pick 
the cotton, the last crop, and the growers felt a responsibility because 
they set that up and they arranged to have it done and rather than 
pick cotton at $2.10 with the machines, they paid, as always, $2.50 to 
$3 for handpicked cotton. 

Mr. Hagen. Nationals have never been used in California for pick- 
ing cotton. 

Mr. Haves. Not in the San Joaquin Valley. They have been used 
in Imperial, but not San Joaquin. 

Mr. Hagen. Why should there be a difference? 

Mr. Hayes. Availability of people, I suppose, and proximity to the 
border. 

Mr. Hagen. Why should ae to the border enter into it? 

Mr. Hayes. Prior to this year, | would say a good portion of the 
cotton was picked by wetbacks. "P hat was no secret ; everyone knows 
it. The Mexicans are always in there and the domestic workers in the 
valley who wanted jobs have never had any difficulty getting them. 

As a matter of fact, they don’t even apply for them, they take their 
sack and they go in the field and they start picking and they get to the 
end of the row and they weigh in and get paid and the employer does 
not even know who they are half of the time. 

Mr. Hacen. You heard the testimony about the difficulties thrown 
around domestic workers getting any jobs through this system; and 
do you think that that is a useful purpose and that would justify 
that? 

Mr. Hares. To begin with, a Federal regulation provides that an 
individual has the right to the job of his highest skill if the job 

might be filled by Mexicans—— 

Mr. Hacen. He can displace the Mexican national ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. He cannot determine what employer he shall 
work for, but he can request and obtain a job at his highest skill. 

Mr. Hagen. In the area. 

Mr. Hayes. In the area, yes, sir. Incidentally, there was a lot of 
conversation regarding skilled jobs, and so forth. 

We have never authorized the importation of Mexican nationals 
except for common ordinary work, never any skilled work, there are 
no Mexicans on the trucks or the tractors. 

But, to get back to vour question, the employer has stood upon his 
rights in the program by asking that the Department screen the worker 
for qualifications before he is referred. 

We have for that reason, rather than making a group referral, as has 
been requested of us, we have stood by the regulation and made indi- 
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vidual referrals to the association or to the employer himself, as the 
case may be. 

Mr. Hagen. Let me see if I understand. If the domestic worker, if 
the jobs were all held by nationals, he goes to one of the farms and 
if the employer employs him, he replaces a national, that farmer will 
have to fire the national ? 

Mr. Hayes. They are required to hire if he comes with a referral 
card from the Department. Generally, the employer will hire him if 
he needs workers in addition to his Mexicans. 

Now, coming to your question, we have the worker coming to the 
Department to be screened for qualification because it is more than 
just physical qualification or availability. 

Mr. Hagen. Is the Department the one that makes the qualifications 
or the association ? 

Mr. Hares. We make it as far as our facilities are concerned. The 
final determination is the employer. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, how about cotton chopping, for example, which 
might be regarded as a skilled job by some people, he will say, “This 
man is not qualified for cotton chopping. I am not going to lay this 
other man off.” 

Mr. Hayes. Generally speaking, the employer will give the domestic 
worker the opportunity to prove ‘his merit. 

But, we would not refer a 6-foot 6-inch man for cotton chopping, 
he could not stand the le: aning over, and by the same token, we would 
not refer a Negro to a tree job because they won’t climb ladders. Those 
are things that we learned the hard way. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, I can see why there are complaints about this 
program. 

Mr. Hayes. We give him the opportunity if he says he is experi- 
enced, but generally, they refuse to accept the referral. 

Mr. Hacren. The reason for the rule, which has the tendency for 
the employer to hire the domestic worker, he would have to pay the 
salary of this national on the contract before- a 

Mr. Hayes. Very seldom does that happen because the associations 
usually are shorthanded and if we can send them sufficient workers to 
displace or replace Mexicans, he does not need the Mexican anyhow, 
and he would know that beforehand. 

I am talking about the identifiable field agricultural worker, I am 
not talking about the worker that may come “from the packinghouses, 
or industry itself, because we have crops in California, we don’t t have to 
worry about because industrial workers harvest the crop. 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. Well, now, the previous witness stated in her 
opinion there had not been a mass disappearance of this supply in 

California. It was there, but it was either unemployed or reluctantly 
a of employment because of the depression in the wage scale and 
so forth. Do you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. The agricultural-wage scale has never been 
comparable to the industrial-wage scale. That is, not in my experi- 
ence. 

The wage scale does have probably a small part in it but I have 
seen a time when California employers offered higher wages and only 
pirated labor away from his neighbors because there was a shortage 
of agricultural labor in California. 
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Mr. Hagen. Do you see any object to having hearings in the area 
as requested ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. If you don’t mind, Congressman, I prefer not to answer 
the question in my position. I think it is something beyond my scope 
of authority, and it would be a policy of the Federal Government 
and the Director of the Department to determine that. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, these applications for labor, there is a great 
hiatus of time between the time of filing and notice. 

Mr. Hayes. This notice mentioned here actually has no bearing on 
the number of people, it is merely keeping us up to date as to what 
the employer thinks he is going to heen in the way of labor, and also 
shows the domestic workers that he expects to employ those he knows 
are in the community, that he has been hiring year in and year out. 

Mr. Hacen. I was just wondering whether the consideration of the 
time would militate against the hearing procedure. 

Mr. Hayes. You mean the wage hearings? 

Mr. Hacen. You get your notice all written and then, as I under- 
stand you, the Department wheels do not start going around until 
you get close to the crop. 

Mr. Hayes. The wheels are going all the time. We file a report 
with the Federal Government that covers a 6-month period which 
gives figures on employment and it is based on estimates and facts and 
findings of the field representatives. 

Of course, they are estimates, because we cannot anticipate a lot 
of things that go into that, but that is a 6-month estimate. 

Mr. Garmnes. Is that a general practice, Mr. Larin, in every State’ 

California has employment in the agricultural field ‘throughout the 
year, and they can have a year-round program, but in certain other 
States it varies monthly. Do these reports come in twice a year in 

California and three times a year in some other States / 

Mr. Larin. Mr. C hairman, they may come in twice a year or once 
a year or may come in oftener than twice a year. We do not necessarily 
give a ceiling of 6 months. If we are not satisfied with the figures 
we get, we may require supplemental reports and justification from 
the State. 

Mr. GATHINGs. So it does vary? 

Mr. Larry. Oh, yes 

Mr. Garurines. And for California a semiannual report suffices? 

Mr. Lari. Well, I do not think that Mr. Hayes would claim that 
was 

Mr. Hayes. No; that is the preliminary estimate on which both 
the Bureau and ourselves begin to work out what we are going to 
need and then it is supplemented with additional information and 
if we have to increase, then a request for an increase is made, as was 
done in the ceiling in 1954. 

After all, then we did not anticipate the wetback drive when we 
sent the reports in, but certainly had to take care of it when it did 
occur, 

Mr. Gatuines. The cycle that this labor took in California 

Mr. Hayes. We take that into consideration. 

Mr. Garuines. And they move into other areas and from other 
crops and they may be out of their general area where you might need 
them, in Salinas—— 

Mr. Hayes. We take that into consideration. 
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Mr. GaTuines, These folks might be working somewhere else; you 
take that into account? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, Mr. Hayes, in making your estimate, exactly 
what do you do? Do you go down into Kings County to calculate 
how many acres of cotton are planted that season, or what? 

Mr. Hayes. It is a continuous reporting procedure. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, that is the crop; and from that you know how 
many men it takes ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. That is right, from the crop. 

Mr. Hagen. How do you estimate the labor force ? 

Mr. Hayes. First, we estimate the need based on production—man- 
hours, and we arrive at how many men it will take to harvest the 
crop at. a given place, considering the people within the county or the 
community. 

For instance, taking Kings County, we know the camp is there and 
we know where the individual workers live or work, and we have the 
historical pattern of the people working in and out of the county and 
from conversation with the workers, this year, when they are going 
home, “Are you coming back next year?” 

Also, conversations with welfare agencies and others, we make the 
estimates as to the number of domestic workers that we expect to have 
available, 

Mr. Hagen. In making your estimates, you do count on this move- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; very definitely. We know—well, we don’t know, 
but we have an idea of the movement of our workers for these various 
crops. 

We know that the peach pickers start at a certain time of the year, 
when they go and when they come back, and we know where they all 
go, it is one of those things that is done throughout the years and that 
has been built up in following these rules and regulations and deter- 
mining their movements and we have workers that follow just one crop 
and we have workers that follow all the crops. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hayes, do you remember my comment this morn- 
ing about the situation in San Diego, that it was reported that there 
were 200 people ready, willing, and able to work. Was that reported 
to your office ¢ 

Mr. Haacen. Yes, sir; and Mr. Larin and Mr. Lydick—they went to 
the border and they gave me the report that from 250 workers 2 or 3 
were willing to go to work. 

Mrs. Wipman. Mr. Chairman, I have several comments I would like 
to make. There is one in general I would like to make right now. 

When we adjourned for lunch, I called Marcus Duran, who worked 
on the staff, and I asked about the incident and absolutely they did not 
have contact with Mr. Lydick. Mr. Marcus Duran said that he abso- 
lutely does not know what you are referring to. | 

Now, this was not the only thing—and this is not on that, but it was 
in this hearing—Mr. Burkett was in El Centro due to a lack of proper 
trucks picking up workers in Calexico, and he was looking at workers 
in the street.and there were 200 or 300 workers in Calexico that were 
looking for pickups and they never got it because of an inadequate 
pickup program. 
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Those people that work in the fields get assignments to Holtville, E] 
Centro, and Brawley, which is 40 or 50 miles away. 

Mr. Hayes. Might I say of the people we are talking about that 
this is on the Mexican border and we have living in that area several] 
hundred, probably 600 to 800 American citizens of Latin decent, or 
Mexican citizens who have established residence in the United States 
and who elect to live in Mexico and they live in Mexicali, and they cross 
the border every morning to go to work. 

Mr. Garuines. They are domiciled in Mexicali? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. Many of them are American citizens, also—you 
see, Mexico recognizes dual citizenship and so they can elect to live 
in Mexicali and they can cross into Calexico every morning and up to 
now they have never made use of our service in E] Centro. 

We are looking to see—trying to direct that whole operation from 
Calexico so that no workers will be left, we hope, at the end of the 
morning’s pickup, but those workers generally work for the same em- 
ployer in the general area there, every day 

Mrs. WipMan. Brother Chairman, number one, I would like to point 
out that all of what he says—— 

Mr. GaiHincs, Excuse me. We could prolong this hearing greatly. 

If you will excuse me, I would like to ask Mr. Larin about the tele- 
gram placed in the record. I wonder if the reporter has that tele- 
gram, respecting the word “qualified”—did you hear that testimony, 
Mr. Larin? 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. I wondered if you have a comment to make about 
the word “qualified” ? 

Mr. Larin. Well, I think “qualified” is generally interpreted in the 
employment service as being physically able to perform the work and 
having a desire to perform the work and usually having some back- 
ground or experience either in a particular type of agricultural work 
or in an allied agricultural work. 

Now, I would like to amplify Mr. Hayes’ statement a little bit 
further on the question of who is qualified. 

He said that the employer is the one that makes the ultimate deci- 
sion. I think he might have expanded that to point out that an em- 
ployer nonetheless cannot continually turn down workers that we 
qualify. 

He might turn down one worker and we respect the employer’s right 
to make a selection of his own workers but if he turns down a dozen 
on the ground they were not qualified we would take action against 
him and take his Mexicans away from him. 

Mr. Garuines. And I know you do that, too. 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Garnines. I have a knowledge of just what you are talking 
about happening. 

Mr. Dragon. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Garuings. Just a minute, we must operate this hearing accord- 
ing to regular procedure. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Larin, you heard the testimony about 7 workers 
who came from Calexico to get their referrals, it was 1 family in 1! 
car. and they were referred to 6 different farms ? 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Would you comment about that ? 
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Mr. Larry. If you permit me to give a little background—lI will be 
brief. 

Originally, decision was rested in the department that workers 
could not come to an employment office and say, “I want a job, but only 
that job.” 

I mean, it could not be unreasonable. There was no intention on 
the part of the department to disturb any normal relationship of 
crews or family groups, and we had received this complaint. 

We have people in the field investigating it and if there is that type 
of misconstruction of the department’s intention, we intend to remedy 
it. 

Mr. Hagen. There has been discussion of the word “qualify.” Let 
us assume there were 1,000 local workers unemployed in Los Angeles 
that want to cut lettuce. They have never done it before and so I 
assume there is going to be some difficulty about it because they could 
not learn it in a day or two. 

Are they considered or what is the case, are they considered part 
of the domestic labor pool for the purposes of determining whether 
there is a domestic labor shortage ? 

Mr. Lartn. If you will qualify it a little bit, we would not ask an 
agricultural employer to go in and recruit those rubber workers and 
haul them two or three or four hundred miles because, just on the basis 
of general experience, I think everyone will agree that the industrial 
worker does not take the agricultural job unless there is no other 
resource open to him. 

So, we would not ask the employers, who have had some unhappy 
experiences. 

However, if these 1,000 rubber workers were in Salinas Valley and 
said, “We are ready, we are able, we will try this things,” I am sure 
we would have to insist, and they would have to b egiven the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you not agree that the department is understaffed 
in your compliance section ? 

r. Lartn. Well, I am hardly in a position to disagree with Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, if Congress refuses to appropriate funds to meet 
your problems, that is part of the problem ¢ 

Mr. Lartn. Well, I cannot substitute my judgment for the judg- 
ment of people who may be better qualified. 

"i Hacen. Actually, you don’t think you have enough people, do 
you 

Mr. Larry. You are asking my personal opinion ? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larry. Yes, sir; we could use some more. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all. 

Mr. Gaturines. Those two bells mean that we will have to leave. 

Mr. Hagen. May I make a quick question ? 

Do you think these hearings on prevailing wages and need for 
workers are feasible as a part of the machinery for determining 
prevailing wage, and the need of the workers? 

Mr. Lartn. Well, assuming that it was sanctioned—— 

Mr. Hagen. By the Congress. 
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Mr. Lary. Well, it is being done in connection with the sugar-beet 
industry. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, we appreciate your statement. 

Now, Mr. Dragon, if you can make a very quick statement 

Mr. Dragon. We have enough qualified workers and all it needs is 
the permission of the employment service to put the proper people 
to work and forget about the word “qualified.” It does not take 
qualified people to cut lettuce. That is my point. 

Mr. Garnines. I did not mean to shut you up before, but I did not 
think it was quite proper at that time. 

Mrs. WipMan. want 2 minutes for a quick statement. 

On the prevailing wage, Mr, Hayes stated there was a formula for 
establishing prevailing wage, and that was to make surveys and in- 
quiries among domestic workers. 

Now, the regional director of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Mr. Glen Brockws ay, said, and we have it in writing, that on dominated 
crops, domestic workers are not consulted, there is an “absence of 
formula” on dominated crops and lettuce happens to be one of those, 
so the prevailing wage on lettuce is not established with any con- 
sideration of what has been paid or what is being paid to the domestic 
worker in that particular commodity. 

Mr. Hayes. I made no mention of any dominated area or made any 
statement 

Mrs. Wipman. No; but you mentioned that there were field studies 
and inquiries made as to wages. 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct. 

Mrs. Wipman. There are many commodities for which no inquiries 
are made and that happens to be one of them. 

Mr. Hagen. Is that a fact, what the witness said ? 

Mr. Hayes. There is only one area that is dominated and that is 
lettuce, in the Imperial Valley, that is the only area that I know where 
we have not made wage findings on. 

Mrs. Wioman. Mr. Brockway will disagree with you and he has 
it in writing, and this is becoming more and more of a problem in 
agriculture and he does not know how certain crops are becoming 
dominant, and more and more crops are coming into industry where 
the majority of the workers are contract nationals, thus, making a 
situation where the prevailing rate will be made on the contract 
nationals with no rights to the domestic workers. 

Mr. Garuines. We would like to listen a little longer, but we have 
to leave for the quorum call. 

Letters and statements to be incorporated in the record have been 
turned over to us and I will give them to the reporter and they will 
be made a part of the record, without objection. 

(Letters and statements referred to are as follows :) 








STATEMENT BY VEGETABLE SHIPPERS OF CALIFORNIA WHO USE MEXICAN NATIONALS 
UNDER THB PrRovISIONS or Pusiic Law 78 


This statement is submitted by Jack Bias and George Lyon on behalf of 
vegetable growers of California who use Mexican nationals under the provisions 
of Public Law 78 and who support the enactment of H. R. 3822 without amend- 
ment. 


eF7- Uw lh! 
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REASON FOR STATEMENT 


Representatives of the CIO have presented to this committee their statements 
in opposition to H. R. 3822 as now written and have submitted, among others, 
a statement designated “The Mexican Contract National Program—A Report 
on a Major Scandal.” This report by representatives of the CIO deals primarily 
with the employment of Mexican nationals in the vegetable-growing districts in 
Salinas and Imperial Valleys, Calif. Interest has been expressed by members 
of the committee as to the position of the California Vegetable Growers of these 
areas in regard to these charges of misconduct of the program by State and 
Federal officials and by the growers themselves. 


Union statement claims that employers given a free hand to use the Government's 


powers and machinery to bring in any number of workers that employers 
choose to suggest at a wage determined by the employers 


This union contention can best be answered by the Government authority 
designated by law to make these determinations, namely, the Farm Placement 
Service of the Department of Employment of the State of California. We under- 
stand that the head of the California Farm Placement Bureau has come from 
California to testify before this committee and we think the defense of his 
program and procedure is properly up to him. From a grower’s point of view, 
however, we can testify that we have found the Farm Placement Bureau’s 
regulations as to proof of need of imported workers and its determination of 
prevailing wage to be paid to be as stiff as possible and still be workable as to 
seasonal harvesting operations. 

In the harvesting of vegetables the grower is dealing with a commodity which 
if not harvested as it matures will completely lose its economic value. Such 
crops as asparagus, melons, lettuce, and many others must be harvested every 
day—7 days a week—beginning with their maturity. The Government Depart- 
ments cannot run a debating society to determine need and prevailing wage or 
by the time the determination is made the crop will be lost and the need for 
the labor will be gone. These determinations as to need and prevailing wage 
must be expeditiously made and can be more expeditiously and correctly made by 
Department experts than through public hearings in which much of the testi- 
mony Would be as to what parties thought the wage should be rather than the 
determination of what the prevailing wage actually is. 

Many American workers’ jobs are dependent upon the availability of an 
adequate supply of harvesting labor. Cannery, freezing, processing, and shed 
workers in the vegetable industry cannot perform their tasks unless the vege- 
tables are harvested in the field. The loss of these crops results in great wage 
loss to other workers, as well as loss to the grower himself. 


The union statement claims that the use of Mexican nationals has resulted in 
the reduction of wages in the growing areas of California 


The union contends that Mexican nationals have been used to intentionally 
force down the prevailing wage in various growing areas. The record does not 
support this statement. Despite a 25-percent decrease in average farm prices 
over the last 3 years, prevailing wages in the growing areas have been main- 
tained without reduction. Furthermore, over the period of the Mexican national 
program there has been a marked increase in the prevailing rates for farm 
labor in California as determined by Government agencies. The following tabu- 


lation shows the increase in vegetable-farm wages for stoop labor in California 
during the period of the program: 


{Rates per hour] 





Area Rated at start Present 
: of program rate 
Te EE ced tanks e bbbaccasginsen diss dt manent Ata edibsimah medi sidteiae . 50 | 70 
Los Angeles County.............-- SEUHUEL cipal ha otucabn cee hace. ™ 65 ™ 80 
ee, GET othe snhibebiinky Sebiciate Mkt Ce On . 65 .87% 
Gann wea cog CS eat thane states auiedts gia inhi . 60 .9 





At the present time those engaged in harvesting lettuce and placing the heads 
in cartons in the field in Imperial Valley receive a crew wage of 17 cents per 
carton, Analysis of crew earnings during this last winter showed that field 
crews were averaging $1.25 per person per hour while doing this work. 
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Unicn contends that grower makes a hidden profit from charging Mezican 
nationals a $1.75 per person for 3 meals per day 


The work contract with the Mexican national provides that the maximum that 
the grower may charge is $1.75 per day for 3 meals. Records kept by the growers 
show that there is no profit made and usually this charge shows a loss to the 
grower, as cost for feeding the worker exceeds $1.75 per day. 


Union claims that Mexican nationals are assigned to growers indiscriminately 
without regard to certification 


The certification made by the department is for growers individually. Contract 
workers are not permitted to be assigned to employers who are not listed with 
the State employment agency and for whom there is not a current certification 
of need. The individual grower must place his individual order for workers with 
the State agency and uses domestic workers if any are found to be available 
by the Farm Placement Bureau. When the certification of need is granted it is 
only for a period of 2 weeks and the Department reexamines this certification 
of need every time a new order is placed and not less often than every 2 weeks. 


Union contends that the camps in which Mezican nationals are maintained are 
not policed by the State agency and that slum cunditions prevail 

Such is not true. Before any grower can be certified for Mexican nationals, the 
State housing agency must check the camp and give it certification as to its 
sanitary condition and compliance with its requirements on square footage per 
man, number of windows, screens, number of toilets, etc. In fact these growers’ 
camps for Mexican nationals are subject to the requirements of three govern- 
mental agencies: (1) The Department of Labor has certain minimum standards 
for camps housing Mexican nationals; (2) The State housing agency has its 
own minimum requirements and must also inspect the camp and give its approval 
for its use; and (3) the camp is subject to the regulations and requirements of 
both the State and county health authorities. If the camp is closed between sea- 
sons, it must be reinspected and approved before it is used for the next season. 
In this connection it should also be mentioned that the conditions of sanitation 
of the Mexican nationals and domestic workers is the concern of State and county 
health authorities, not only while in the camp, but also while in the fields. 


The union contends that lettuce packinghouse workers have been discriminated 
against in that the grower has refused to give him fieldwork when there is no 
packinghouse work available 


Any packinghouse worker who wants fieldwork can register with the Farm 
Placement Service and be given a farm job. The grower generally does not 
want to transfer his packinghouse crew in a body to the field, because he knows 
that when his packinghouse again opens, these workers will leave the field to 
go back to the packinghouse and he will be left without fieldworkers. These 
packinghouse workers, however, can be absorbed into the field forces of several 
growers, rather than all taken by one, if the packinghouse worker really desires 
a field labor job. The experience of the growers is that these packinghouse work- 
ers do not like fieldwork and will not stay in a field job. 

The usual time that a packinghouse worker will stay on at a field job is from 
a few hours to 1 or 2 days. After that, he fails to show up for work and the 
grower must look around elsewhere for a replacement. One reason the packing- 
house workers have not seriously sought fieldwork when the packinghouse is 
closed is that so long as they are not working they can draw unemployment 
insurance. The department of employment has realized that fieldwork is not 
comparable to packinghouse work and does not force the packinghouse worker to 
take a field job or cease to draw unemployment insurance. But if the packing- 
house worker does take a field job, he immediately loses his rights to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits during the time that he is so working. It is our experi- 
ence that the few packinghouse workers who sought fieldwork did so as a part 
of a union program for gaining control of the fieldworkers and not because of 
any serious desire to work in the fields: One proof of this is the short period of 
time that any packinghouse worker stuck to a field job. 


The union contends that Government authorities are not enforcing the require- 
ment that certification of a grower for nationals will be denied if the grower 
employs wetbacks 

The fact of the matter is that the national program is now accepted by the 

California grower to the point that an employer of Mexican national labor does 

not employ wetbacks. If the legal program is discontinued, or so many ob- 
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stacles are placed in its path that it becomes unworkable, then the grower may 
be forced to the alternatives of either employing wetbacks or losing his crops. 
We hope the grower in California is not reduced to this unhappy choice. Under 
the plan as it is now functioning, the grower who employs nationals can and does 
go on a 100 percent legal program. It has been some time since a grower in 
California employing nationals has knowingly also employed wetbacks. When 
that happened in the past, however, the Department of Labor did not hesitate 
to withdraw the nationals from the erring grower. An example of this is when 
the nationals were removed from one of the largest carrot growers in Imperial 
Valley because it was found that he employed wetbacks. 


Union contends that Mexican nationals are used in packingsheds and also in 
other than agricultural labor 


Under Public Law 78 Mexican nationals may be used in agricultural labor as 
defined in the Social Security Act. In fact, however, the Mexican nationals in 
California have been certified only for field labor. In California, Mexican na- 
tionals are not used in the packinghouses or on such jobs as truckdrivers and 
tractordrivers. 

In conclusion, let us say that the Mexican national program is not for the big 
grower alone or even primarily. The small grower is more affectd by the lack 
of domestic field labor than the large grower, since the large grower is in a 
better position to attract and hold whatever domestic labor is available because 
he can usually offer more permanent work and has more family housing avail- 
able. In Imperial Valley the average user of Mexican nationals employs ap- 
proximately 8 or 9 nationals. It is the average and small grower who has as 
great a need for the national program as the large owner. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to present our views to the committee. 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1955. 
Hon. FE. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Bquipment, Supplies, and Manpower, 
House Committee on Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear COLLEAGUE: I am enclosing a statement from Mr. H. 8S. Casey Abbott 
which I received today. 
If possible, will you please include it in the record of the hearings of the sub- 
committee held yesterday. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN. 


AVONDALE, Ariz., March 28, 1955. 
Mr. Joun J. RHODES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 


For your information the last fall meeting of the Arizona farm labor advisory 
committee did not set any wage rate. That meeting for the purpose of having 
explained to them by a Department of Labor regional representative the method 
by which the Department of Labor would determine when a prevailing wage was 
an appropriate wage under Public Law 78 to be used for contracting foreign work- 
ers. At the time the decision was made by the Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington, D. C., there were over 5,000 workers picking cotton at $2.50 per hundred 
with only a few hundred at other scattered wage rates. The farm labor advisory 
committee and growers representatives informed the Secretary of Labor at their 
tall meeting that they felt the prevailing wage at that time was a proper appro- 
priate wage for contracting foreign workers. 

In the free-labor market within 30 days after this meeting the price structure 
increased to $3 per hundred for picking which was the highest prevailing wage 
in the United States at that time. Under contract the Mexican national wages 
were automatically increased upon official findings of the new prevailing wage 
structure. The average daily earnings of cottonpickers on my own ranch 
exceeded $6 per day all during the picking season last fall. 

H. 8. Casry Aszort, 
Member, Arizona Farm Labor Advisory Committee; Arizona Member, 
48-Man. Special National Farm Labor Advisory Committtee; Member 
and Former Chairman Mezican Contract Subcommittee. 
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AVONDALE, Ariz., March 21, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Congressman of Arkansas, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DeEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: Referring specifically to Public Law 78 
upon which you are now holding hearings and to the recommendations made 
by the Department of Labor in the form of an amendment to that law, the 
farmers of Arizona are unalterably opposed to the acceptance by your committee 
or by Congress of those recommendations as part of the foreign labor program 
for the following reasons: 

The Mexican labor agreement has been negotiated by the State Department. 
The farmers, through the 48-man committee, have attempted to advise the 
Department of Labor; but in all cases when agreements and work contracts 
finally came through, the conditions therein were dictated by the Mexican 
Government and accepted by the American Government. If the American 
farmer had to have that labor, he was bound by those conditions and stipulations. 
This is expensive labor, Congressman; and only in dire emergency will the 
American farmer use it. At all of our meetings of the 48-man National Farm 
Labor Advisory Committee, as well as the Mexican Contract Subcommittee, we 
have searched for a remedy for this condition; but we come right back to the 
fact that there is an increasing lack of labor available for agriculture, and this 
can only be met through the foreign labor program. 

We have worked diligently with the Department of Labor, and our relations 
have been very amicable. To say the least, most of us were shocked at their 
recommendations because they were far afield from our thinking and were not 
given to us for discussion at the last meeting of the 48-man committee. In our 
discussion of Public Law 78 at that meeting, we particularly refrained from 
recommending any changes in that law, other than the elimination of the last 
paragraph; and no voice was raised in opposition to our attitude. If the 
committee was polled, you would find them unanimously opposed to that 
amendment. 

If adopted, it would throw the farm labor picture into complete chaos and 
benefit no one at the Government level, but it would enhance the position of its 
proponents outside of Government, who desire that chaos, hoping that it will 
create a situation of which they can take advantage. We cannot successfully 
meet the demands outlined in that amendment and remain in the farming 
business, nor can we match industrial wages by an increase in wages on the 
farm until we are given industrial prices for our products. As long as we 
have to sell in a buyer’s market and buy in a seller’s market, only by Govern- 
ment decree and guaranty can that situation be obtained. 

With our price structure falling and our support price shrinking because of 
flexible parity and costs rising, the farm disaster which is around the corner 
would be brought forceably and immediately to us if the conditions set out in 
this amendment were adopted by the Congress. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that your committee will not recommend it. 

With my sincere regards, 

Very truly yours, 
H. 8S. Casey Apsgorr, 
Member, Arizona Farm Labor Advisory Committee; Arizona Member, 
48-Man Special National Farm Labor Advisory Committee; Member 
and Former Chairman, Mexican Contract Subcommittee. 





STATEMENT OF NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FuND, INC., New York, N. Y., By Fay 
BENNETT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, IN RE H. R. 3822 


This statement is submitted to amplify the position of the National Share- 
croppers Fund in its telegram of March 16 opposing H. R. 3822. 

We believe that the key to the problem of providing sufficient labor to work on 
American farms is to offer decent wages and working conditions to the domestic 
labor force. The overwhelming evidence produced in many studies of Govern- 
ment and private agencies is that thousands of American farmworkers must 
migrate constantly in order to supply their families with even the most meager 
of living standards. 

We believe that the purported domestic labor shortage which makes necessary 
the importation of Mexican farmworkers, is a false one. There is not adequate 
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machinery for the determination of real labor needs nor the true prevailing wage. 
If the prevailing wage offered farmworkers were to be the same as that paid 
in the area for comparable work (which it is not), it would soon be apparent 
whether an adequate supply of farm labor would be available from the domestic 
labor force. 

With no adequate device for-determining a reasonable prevailing wage rate 
for farmworkers, it is not difficult to understand that the 50 cents an hour 
minimum specified for the Mexican worker under Public Law 78, becomes the 
maximum. Indeed, we have even heard of cases where less than 50 cents an 
hour was paid, 

This brings up the question of enforcement of the Mexican worker’s contract. 
On November 1, 1954, the United States Department of Labor and the Texas 
Employment Service had less than a dozen compliance officers. At that time, 
there were 16,570 employers hiring 96,532 Mexicans in the State, according to 
the State employment service. Under such conditions, the Mexican’s contract 
may not mean much. 

If the present low rates of pay for domestic farmworkers makes a continuance 
of Public Law 78 necessary for the time being, it should be continued only on a 
1-year basis, and provisions should be written into the law which would establish 
adequate machinery for determining the “prevailing wage,” “labor shortage 
areas,” and for enforcing the contract which the imported farmworker receives. 

While this temporary 1-year measure is in force, we believe that all Government 
agencies concerned should attempt to work out a program for the full employment 
of the domestic farm labor force under conditions and at wages which are 
comparable to those enjoyed by American workers in nonfarm fields of, employ- 
ment. In working out such a program, the Government departments should 
seek the cooperation of the employers of farm labor and of the unions repre- 
senting farmworkers. Such a program should at the very least ensure to the 
domestic worker what is now being offered to the imported worker—namely, a 
minimum wage, at least 3 weeks work out of 4, workmen’s compensation, adequate 
food and housing at reasonable prices. Until this is done, the domestic farm- 
worker will become poorer and poorer while the large American farms meet 
their labor needs by importing the cheap labor which is available from our 
neighbor south of the border. Meanwhile, all Americans whose taxes help pay 
for the Government machinery which operates this Mexican contract system, are 
helping to subsidize the users of this cheap imported labor. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
March 15, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Drar CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This letter is the endorsement of the National 
Canners Association for your bill H. R. 3822 to make permanent the authority 
for the administration of a Mexican agricultural labor program. 

Fruit and vegetable canners continue to find it necessary to assist farmers 
and growers in recruiting agricultural labor. Although astounding develop- 
ments have been made in recent years in laborsaving equipment, particularly 
in the so-called stoop-labor fields, there still exists a need for a large volume 
of hand labor in harvesting fruits and vegetables for processing. Generally 
eanners find it possible to adequately staff the processing operation and there 
is no apparent need for imported labor in canning plants. On the other hand, 
experience shows that it is not possible under present labor market conditions 
to induce sufficient numbers of domestic workers to do the job of supplying 
processors with raw material, 

For this reason, fruit and vegetable canners support H. R. 3822, the bill to 
make permanent authority for the USES to administer an agricultural labor- 
supply program in cooperation with the Government of Mexico. 

Yours very truly, 
R. B. Hetney. 
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NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C. March 17, 1955. 
Congressman E. C. GATHINGs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This is in reference to H. R. 3822, eliminating 
the termination date of the Mexican farm labor importation pregram, on which 
your subcommittee has scheduled hearings for March 16 and 17. Since it will 
be impossible for us to appear before your committee because of commitments 
already made, we request that this letter be printed in your hearings. 

National Farmers Union program for 1954-55, adopted by delegates to biennial 
convention at Denver, Colo., on March 15-19, 1954, has the following to say 
concerning the subject matter of the bill before you: 

“We are convinced that special Federal aids given to industrial agricultural 
enterprises in the alien and migratory workers programs act to subsidize unfair 
competition against family farms; we, therefore, urge elimination of these 
subsidies,” 

America’s family farms have demonstrated throughout the years a mag- 
nificent ability to produce efficiently a sustained abundance of food and fiber 
needed by American consumers and enough for considerable exports. We believe 
that the Nation can be supplied abundantly with food and clothing from our 
family farms without paying special subsidies and giving special aids to fac- 
tories in the fields in the form of cheap imported or domestic migratory labor. We 
know that the low living standards, subsistence wages, poor living conditions, and 
long hours of work of imported Mexican labor sets the basis of income that 
can be earned from their work by family farm operators and members of their 
families. 

Rather than providing labor subsidies to these larger-than-family farms, the 
Nation should be requiring these industrial employers of migratory farm labor 
to pay the national minimum wage, to provide adequate housing and sanitary 
accommodations at private expense, to faithfully follow child labor laws, and 
to allow their employees to engage in collective bargaining. As long as cheap 
hired labor supply is made available by Government action from over the 
southern border, we see no hope that these industrial agricultural enterprises 
‘can be foreed to engage in fair competition with family farmers. 

We, therefore, urge your subcommittee to recommend against the passage 
of the bill to continue the Mexican farm labor importation program. This kind 
of program should not be made a permanent feature of the American economy. 
To do*so would be to go contrary to traditional policies dated far back before 
the Revolution, emblazoned upon our statute books by Thomas Jefferson, Thomas 
Hart Bentn, Abraham Lincoln, and many other historic figures, to preserve 
and strengthen the owner-operated family-type farm. 

Thank you for your courtesy and best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Joun A. BAKER, 
Assistant to the President. 


STONEVILLE, Miss., March 19, 1955. 
Hon. E. C, GATHINGS, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Reference proposed amendments Public Law 78 to extend same guaranties 
domestic workers as to Mexican national farm workers. Delta Council repre- 
senting the 650,000 people of the 18 delta and part-delta County area of Mis- 
sissippi, urges that your subcommittee disapprove such amendments. 

SmwneyY LevINGSTON, 
Chairman, Delta Council Labor Committee. 





THE AGRICULTURE COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS, 
West Memphis, Ark., March 19, 1955. 
Mr. Ropert C. Goopwin, 
Director, Bueau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Goopwin: First I would like to say, speaking as chairman of the 
Mexican subcommittee of the Special Farm Labor Advisory Committee, it is 
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regrettable that the Department of Labor has. assumed the responsibility for 
offering amendments to the extension of Public Law 78 which, in the writer’s 
opinion, create additional inequities in the Mexican national farm labor program. 

As you will recall, State representatives at the last meeting of the Special 
Farm Labor Advisory Committee refrained from recommending much desired 
amendments to Public Law 78 which they felt were desirable to. correct some 
existing inequities because the opinion was expressed that such amendments 
could easily jeopardize the entire existing program. The writer has received 
telephone calls from other members of the committee expressing the fear of 
this now happening. 

It would seem to me that the amendments offered would place the Government 
agencies involved in the foreign-labor program in an untenable position in that 
they are responsible for the terms and conditions of the international agreement 
and individual work contract which the farmer-employer must accept, if he 
secures any labor, and which under the present proposal would become effective 
with respect to his employment of domestic labor. Thus the responsible agencies 
would be in the position of indirectly determining the terms and conditions 
of employment of domestic labor through negotiation of the international agree- 
ment and individual work contract, in which the farmer-employer and the 
individual worker have no voice. 

I have discussed the proposed amendment with a number of employers of 
Mexican national labor in Arkansas and, as you know, this is a very serious 
matter with them. Those contacted so far expressed themselves as willing 
to try and get along without any Mexican national labor program rather than 
submit to any further inequitable and unworkable conditions of employment. 
This, in my estimation, is a very courageous decision coming at a time when 
cotton farmers are faced with reduced acreage and the necessity for lowering 
the price of raw cotton to meet foreign competition. It is also my personal 
opinion that the plight of agriculture as a whole will soon be felt by the entire 
economy of the Nation. 

I do not need to remind you that the writer, and I believe most members of 
the Special Farm Labor Advisory Committee, has worked untiringly and 
endeavored to Coonerate with the United States Employment Service and other 


agencies in an effort to assure a workable and equitable farm-labor program 
to all concerned. I sincerely hope that we can continue to do so. 
With best personal regards, I am 
Very truly yours, 


Harvey R. Apams, Secretary-Manager. 


Las Cruces, N. Mex., March 14, 1955. 
Congressman FE. C. GATHINGS, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The. New Mexico Farm Bureau representing 8,500 families with 10 Mexican 
nationat contracting associations who employ approximately 20,000 Mexican 
national laborers annually recommended that Public Law 78 be extended in- 
definitely without amendments. Mexican national labor is essential to the 
agricultural industry of our State as no other labor of this type is available. 


J. L. AveustTine, Jr., Executive Secretary. 


Dona ANA County FARM ANp Livestock BUREAU, 
Las Cruces, N. Mev., March 14, 1955. 
Congressman E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Our organization, representing 1,520 family memberships, is vitally 
interested in H. R. 8822 (legislation pertaining to the renewal of Public Law 78) 
under which we have been contracting for our members an average of 8,000 
braceros annually to supplement the domestic agricultural labor supply. We 
request your support in securing the enactment of Public Law 78 by striking 
section 509 containing the termination date, thus making it permanent legis- 
lation. While there is a lot that can be said for and against this law, generally 
speaking, its continuation is a necessity if the farmers are to continue to produce 
and harvest the crops that represent a major portion of the agricultural income 
of New Mexico. 
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The present orderly system by which braceros are made available to supple- 
iment domestic labor supplies is a far cry from and a huge improvement over the 
uncertain illegal wetback situation that existed in this area several years ago. 
Anything lending support to the defeat of Public Law 78 would most certainly 
contribute to the increased use of wetbacks for farm labor, which is contrary to 
the desires of our members. 

Any help you can give us with regard to this legislation will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES F’, Corte, President. 


Luna County FARM AND Livestock BUREAU, 
Deming, N. Mew., March 15, 1955, 
Congressman BH. C, GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly solicit your support on House bill 3822, extension of Public 
Law 78, without amendments. This bill imperative to Luna County agriculture 
representing 478 rural families using approximately 2,500 Mexican nationals. 

Crype O. Huy, President. 


CHAVES COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Roswell, N. Mew., March 15, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
United States Congressman, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
We urge to work for the indefinite extension Public Law 78 now in committee 
as H. R. 3822; indispensable to agriculture economy this section. 
RUSSELL SMITH, 
Chairman, Labor Coinmittee. 


MICHIGAN Farm BureEAv, 
Lansing 4, Mich., March 15, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GarHIngs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. CO. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: We are sincerely interested in the success of 
your efforts to extend indefinitely the Mexican farm labor program under Public 
Law No. 78. During recent years Michigan farmers have used about 8,000 Mexi- 
can nationals, largely in making sugar beet, pickle, and onion crops and in the 
harvesting of these commodities. 

It is very probable that without this Mexican national labor sugar beets and 
probably pickles would be forced out of Michigan as we do not have domestic 
labor willing to work in these crops and stick to it. It is true that sugar-beet 
production is being mechanized and that perhaps we shall reach the point where 
this labor will not be needed in this field. At present, however, this labor is 
necessary as these three crops listed above are important specialty crops in sev- 
eral areas of the State and are important to our economy. 

Wages paid to the workers under the Mexican farm labor program are in line 
with rates prevailing for domestic labor on these same jobs. As pointed out, 
however, domestic labor is usually not available in any quantity for these 
operations. 

Failure to extend Public Law No. 78 would be a serious handicap to those 
farmers who depend on these specialty crops for major portions of their income. 
It would also affect adversely the economy of the communities depending on 
pickle processing plants, sugar-beet factories and other processing establish- 
ments. We do not believe that any available domestic labor will be displaced 
by continuation of this program in Michigan. 

We have written our Michigan Congressmen and Senators in support of H. R. 
3822 and hope it is given favorable consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
Daw E. Reep, 
Assistant Legislative Counsel. 
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ARIZONA FArM BuREAU FEDERATION, 
Phoeni#, Ariz., Mareh 15, 1955. 
The Honorable E. C. GarHInes, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR ConGRESSMAN GATHINGS: The Arizona Farm Bureau Federation strongly 
supports an indefinite extension of Public Law 78 without amendments. 

In this area we have a great amount of seasonal type employment which do- 
mestic labor has been unable, or unwilling, to entirely fill. The use of Mexican 
nationals has made it possible to harvest highly perishable crops in time to 
assure top quality products. 

The extension of Public Law 78 would assure our producers of a stable source 
of labor during employment peaks when it wouldn’t otherwise be dependable. 

Very truly yours, 
Wiiri1aM C. Davis, 
Executive Secretary. 


Texas SHEEP AND Goat RatIsEr’s ASSOCIATION, INC., 
San Angelo, Tex., March 21, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GATHINGS: We are greatly interested in the extension of Public 
Law 78 without any amendments. We have been advised that the Labor Depart- 
ment has recommended that before any employer would be eligible to employ 
Mexican nationals under the program, that the Secretary of Labor shall “certify 
that every reasonable effort had been made to fill the jobs with domestic workers, 
not only by offering them wages and hours of work comparable to those offered 
foreign workers, but also offering them transportation, housing and insurance 
benefits comparable to those provided foreign workers under the program.” 

Needless to say we strongly oppose such a proposal. This would establish for 
the first time the precedent that the Secretary of Labor has authority to inquire 
into and certify the contractual relationship between domestic workers and 
domestic employers. It would invalue overriding of State laws with respect to 
occupational insurance and housing standards. 

We urge the enactment of H. R. 3822 without amendment. 

With highest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST WILLIAMS. 


ll 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Committee on Equipment Supplies and Manpower, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


American Association of Social Workers strongly opposed to permanent ex- 
tension of Public Law 78. Urges no more than a 2-year extension at maximum. 
Working among American citizens displaced from homes and jobs by contract 
workers brought in under this legislation (displaced notwithstanding the lan- 
guage of the act), the AASW recommends that policy move toward reliance on 
citizen labor. 

Much of the past difficulty in recruiting American workers has been a mat- 
ter of terms and conditions of employment. The AASW finds it shocking that 
Congress has hitherto seen fit to assure foreign workers employment superior 
to that offered American citizens and most strongly urges adoption of the ad- 
ministration proposal to rectify this. We cannot ignore the glaring fact that 
at the height of World War II with 14 million persons in the armed services we 
used somewhat under 95,000 contract workers, that today with but 4 million 
persons in the services and with reduced acreage in cotton we are employing over 
300,000. 

We request that this wire be made a part of the record. 


ELEANOR M. HADLEY, 
Washington Representative, American Association of Social Workers. 
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New York, N. Y., March 15, 1955. 
Representative E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Our organization strongly opposes bill H. R. 3822 to make Public Law 78 a 
permanent feature of American economy. We support importation of Mexican 
nationals to work on American farms only on a year-to-year basis when need is 
proven and better protection for workers is provided by contract. Our ultimate 
goal should be improving conditions of domestic agricultural employment and 
ro reduce reliance on low paid imported contract labor. 

Fay BENNETT, 
Executive Secretary, National Share Croppers Fund. 


PostTwAR WorLD COUNCIL, 
New York 3, N. Y., March 22, 1955. 
House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I have before me the release of the National Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, written by Dr. Ernesto Galarza, concerning Mexican labor importation 
legislation embodied in H. R. 3822. 

The ideal thing in the world is free movement of men and goods. One of the 
things we have to fight against here in America is latent racism in immigration 
legislation. Holding these ideals, I, nevertheless, find myself in very great sym- 
pathy with the Galarza memorandum. We are not really helping Mexico, and 
certainly not the United States, by the present system of importing Mexican 
nationalists, especially when that system runs along with a tremendous migra- 
tion of illegal wetbacks improperly controlled by our own legislation. 

In connection with H. R. 3822, I specifically endorse the union’s proposals: 
First, that the Secretary of Labor certify the need of importation of Mexicans 
only after the employers’ associations have made an offer to Americans on terns 
at least as good as those laid down in agreement with Mexico; second, that the 
prevailing wages which must be made to imported Mexicans should be on the 
basis of the rates paid Americans for work of a similar nature. 

While I do not speak officially, after consulting the organization on whose 
letterhead I write, I am convinced that most of its members would support my 
position. We do believe that proper economic controls for the protection of the 
workers are necessary for relations on which enduring peace and good will among 
men can be based. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorRMAN THOMAS. 


San AnTONIO, TEx., Mageh 22, 1955. 
Hon. Harotp CooLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The contract-labor program is doing serious harm to Texas agricultural 
workers. As many as 50,000 resident workers migrate to other States in 1 year 
to work in agriculture because of low wages paid in Texas. Temporary exten- 
sion of program bringing in alien workers is bad enough; permanent extension 
is incredible. 

Archbishop Rosert E. Lvoey. 


Washington 5, D. C., March 25, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on H. R. 3822, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. GATHInes: Due to out-of-town commitments and the pressure of 
other matters while in town, I was unable to appear before your subcommittee to 
express our support of H. R. 3822, a bill to provide for an indefinite extension 
of authorization for a Mexican farm labor program. T do want you to know, 
however, that this association is very definitely in support of this bill, without 
amendment. 

The reason for our interest in this bill is due to the fact that large numbers 
of these Mexican nationals are used in our midwestern wholesale nurseries for 
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various agricultural employment. As it happens, nurseries-in lowa, Nebraska, 
Texas, and other States in that general territory are able to use these Mexican 
nationals at a time in between when they are employed by the sugar beet and 
other interests. Consequently, the nursery trade, particularly our wholesale 
producers, serve a definite purpose in keeping these men busy during times which 
otherwise might be slack periods. 

We are also in accord with the views expressed by Mr. Triggs of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation to the effect that this is no longer an emergency 
program. We have desperately tried to secure farm laborers from domestic 
sources, but without success. 

It would be a real catastrophe to some of our larger fruit tree and general 
nursery stock producers if these Mexican nationals were not made available 
to us during the summer months. 

I would appreciate it if this letter could be placed in the record in support 
of H. R. 3822 without amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHarp P. WHITE, 
Executive Secretary. 


THE SHADE ToBAcco GROWERS 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INe., 
March 31, 1955. 
Hon. THOMAs Dopp, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeEaR TOM: House bill 3822 is the extension of present Public Law 78 which is 
commonly known as the Mexican national agricultural labor law. This bill has 
been heard before the Agricultural Committee, Congressman Cooley, chairman, 
actual hearings subcommittee chairman, Congressman Gathings. At this hear- 
ing Assistant Secretary of Labor Siciliano made substantially the following 
statement: 

That the Department would recommend amendments to the law which, and I 
quote, “would require him (the Secretary of Labor) to certify that every reason- 
able effort had been made to fill the jobs with domestic workers not only by 
offering them wages and hours of work comparable to those offered foreign work- 
ers but also by offering them transportation, housing, and insurance benefits 
comparable to those provided foreign workers under the program. This amend- 
ment would equalize conditions of employment for American workers with those 
offered Mexican workers.” 

Evidently this recommendation made by the Department of Labor was based 
on those made by a committee of labor union leaders composed of nine members 
each of the AFL and CIO. The committee also requested Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell to use his authority to halt the importation of British West Indians 
for farm work. 

It would be very detrimental to agriculture as a whole, and especially our 
farm labor program, if House bill 3822 was amended as Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Siciliano suggests. Would you please discuss this with Congressman 
Gathings and Congressman Cooley and be sure that no such amendment is forth- 
coming. I would appreciate it if you would do everything possible to see that 
the proposed amendment is defeated. I hope you will be successful. 

The United States Department of Labor has 2 advisory committees; 1 is 
known @8 a 48-man advisory committee which constitutes a representative from 
each of the 48 States. I am a member of this committee. The other committee 
is known as an advisory committee of labor. This constitutes nine members 
made up from the AFL and CIO... At our meetings a short time ago the commit- 
tee from the AFL and CIO recommended exactly what Assistance Secretary 
of Labor Siciliano has recommended as an amendment to House bill 3822. The 
48-man committee representing the 48 States was violently opposed to the labor 
group’s recommendation because in the first instance, they felt that every effort 
is now being made by each State employment service to be positive that no 
foreign labor takes jobs away from domestic labor. They also felt that trans- 
portation, housing, and insurance benefits were provided domestic labor in the 
majority of States, and that this issue is a State issue, not a Federal one. 

Last, but not least, the 48-man committee felt that to cut out the British West 
Indian farm-labor program would greatly affect the economic conditions of the 
Caribbean islands participating. All of these islands, as you know, are a tinder- 
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box for communism. The British West Indian farm-labor program enhances 
the economy of the Caribbean islands participation in this program to the extent 
of some 15 million American dollars a year. To all of a sudden take this amount 
of money out of their economy would have a very drastic effect which might turn 
the majority of the islands in favor of the action that British Guiana took 
some time back. 

I think that I have given you enough material to show you what impact any 
such amendment as the Assistant Secretary offered would have on the British 
West Indies, and you can judge for yourself the impact it would have on Mexico. 

I sincerely hope that you will be successful in my request. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH C. LASpurRY, Jr., Director. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, 


Mr. Garuines. We will adjourn now. 
(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 


x 








